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JEAN  YALJEAN. 


WAR  BETWEEN  FOUR  WALLS. 

i. 

WHAT  CAN  BE  DONE  IN  THE  ABYSS  BUT  TO  TALK. 

The  insurgents,  under  the  eye  of  Enjolras,  for  Marius  no  longer 
looked  to  anything,  turned  the  night  to  advantage;  The  barricade  was 
not  only- repaired,  but  made  larger.  They  raised  it  two  feet.  Iron  bars 
planted  in  the  paving  stones  resembled  lances  in  rest.  All  sorts  of  rub- 
bish added,  and  brought  from  all  sides,  increased  the  exterior  intricacy. 
The  redoubt  was  skilfully  made  over  into  a  wall  within  and  a  thicket 
without. 

They  re-built  the  stairway  of  paving- stones,  which  permitted  ascent, 
as  upon  a  citadel  wall. 

They  put  the  barricade  in  order,  cleared  up  the  basement  room,  took 
the  kitchen  for  a  hospital,  completed  the  dressing  of  the  wounds  ;  gathered 
up  the  powder  scattered  over  the  floor  and  the  tables,  cast  bullets,  made 
cartridges,  scraped  lint,  distributed  the  arms  of  the  fallen,  cleaned  the 
interior  of  the  redoubt,  picked  up  the  fragments,  carried  away  the 
corpses. 

They  deposited  the  dead  in  a  heap  in  the  little  Rue  Mondctour,  of 
which  they  were  still  masters.  The  pavement  was  red  for  a  long  time 
at  that  spot.  Among  the  dead  were  four  National  Guards  of  the  baa- 
lieue.      Knjolras  bad  their  uniforms  laid  aside. 

Enjolras  idyiaed  two  hours  of  sleep.  Advice  from  finjolraa  was  an 
order.  Still,  three  or  four  only  proBted  by  it.  Feuilly  employed  these 
two  hours  in  engraving  this  inscription  on  the  wall  which  fronted  the 
'wine-shop : 

"  VlVENT   LES   PEUPLES  !" 
2 
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Th'  vm  in  the  stone  with  a  nail,  wore  still  legible 

on  that  wall  in  L848. 

Tl:  advantage  of  the  nL-ht's  respite  to  disar; 

finally,  whi  insurgents   breathe  more  freely.     They  found 

refng.-  in  »  •  b  fling  house. 

JS1,  ould  and  would  still  fight.     There  were,  upon 

.<•  bunches  of  straw,  in  the  kitchen  now  become 
:k  1,  ,•  wounded,  two  of  whom  were  Municipal 

(Juar  wonnda  of  the  Municipal  Guards  were  dressed  first. 

Nothing  now  remained  in  the  basement  room   but  Mabeuf,  under  hid 
hound 'to  the  post.     "  This  is  the  dead  room," 
eaid  Eojolras. 

In  tin'  interior  of  this  room,  feebly  lighted  by  a  candle,  at  the  very 
end,  the  funereal  table  being  behind  the  post  like  a  horizontal  bar,  a 
sort  of  large  dim  cross  was  produced  by  Javert   standing,  and  Mabeuf 

The  pole  of  the  omnibus,  although  maimed  by  the  musketry,  was  still 
high  enough  for  them  to  hang  a  flag  upon  it. 

Enjolras,  who  had  this  quality  of  a  chief,  always  to  do  as  he  said, 
fastened  the  pierced  and  bloody  coat  of  the  slain  old  man  to  this  pole. 

No  meals  could  now  be  had.  There  was  neither  bread  nor  meat. 
The  fifty  men  of  the  barricade,  in  the  sixteen  hours  that  they  had  been 
there,  had  very  soon  exhausted  the  meagre  provisions  of  the  wine-shop. 
In  a  given  time,  every  barricade  which  holds  out,  inevitably  becomes 
the  raft  of  \e  MSduse.  They  must  resign  themselves  to  famine.  ] 
Were  in  the  early  hours  of  that  Spartan  day  of  the  Oth  of  June,  when, 
in  the  barricade  Saint  Merry,  Jeanne,  surrounded  by  insurgents  who 
•were  r   bread,  to  all   those   warriors,  crying :  "Something  to 

cat!"  answered:  "What  for?  ifc  is  three  o'clock.     At  four  o'clock  we 
shall  be  d. 

As  they  could  cat  nothing,  Enjolras  forbade  drinking.  lie  prohibited 
wine,  and  put  them  on  allowance  of  brandy. 

They  found  in  the  cellar  some  fifteen  bottles,  full  and  hermetically 
sealed.  Enjolras  and  Combeferre  examined  them.  As  they  came  up 
Combeferre  .aid:  ll  It,  is  some  of  the  old  stock  of  Father  Hucheloup 
who  began  as  a  grocer." 

"  It  ought  to  be  genuine  wine,"  observed  Bossuet.  "  It  is  lucky  that 
Graniaire  is  asleep.  If  he  were  on  his  feet,  we  should  have  hard  work 
to  save  those  buttles."  Enjolras,  in  spite  of  the  murmurs,  put  his  veto 
upon  the  fifteen  bottles,  and  in  order  that  no  one  should  touch  them, 
and  that  they  might  be  as  it  were  consecrated,  he  had  them  placed  under 
the  table  on  which  Father  Mabeuf  lay. 

About  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  they  took  a  count.  There  were 
left  thirty-seven  of  them. 

Day  was  beginning  to  dawn.  They  had  just  extinguished  the  torch 
which  had  been  replaced  in  its  socket  of  paving  stone.  The  interior  of 
the  barricade,  that  little  court  taken  in  on  the  street,  was  drowned  in 
darkness,  and  seemed,  through  the  dim  twilight  horror,  the  deck  of  a 
disabled  ship.  The  combatants  going  back  and  forth,  moved  about  in 
it  like  black  forms.  Above  this  frightful  Dest  of  shadow,  the  stories  of 
the  mute  houses  were  lividly  outlined;  at  the  very  top  the  wan  chim- 
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neys  appeared.  The  sky  had  that  charming  undecided  hue,  which  is 
perhaps  white,  and  perhaps  blue.  Some  birds  were  flying  with  joyful 
notes.  The  tall  house  which  formed  the  rear  of  the  barricade,  b^ing 
towards  the  East,  had  a  rosy  reflection  upon  its  roof.  At  the  win  lew 
on  the  third  story,  the  morning  breeze  played  with  the  grey  hairs  on  the 
dead  man's  head. 

"I  am  delighted  that  the  torch  is  extinguished,"  said  Courfeyrac  to 
Feuilly.  "  That  torch,  startled  in  the  wind,  annoyed  me.  It  appeared 
to  be  afraid.  The  light  of  a  torch  resembles  the  wisdom  of  a  coward ; 
it  is  not  clear,  because  it  trembles." 

The  dawn  awakens  minds  as  well  as  birds;  all  were  ehatfiog. 

Enjolras  had  gone  to  make  a  reoonnoissance.  He  went  out  by  the 
little  Rue  Mondetour,  creeping  along  by  the  houses. 

The  insurgents,  we  must  sa}',  were  full  of  hope.  The  manner  in 
which  they  had  repelled  the  attack  during  the  night,  had  led  thorn 
almost  to  contempt  in  advance  for  the  attack  at  daybreak.  They  awaited 
it,  and  smiled  at,  it.  Tbey  had  no  more  doubt  of  their  success  than  of 
their  cause.  Moreover,  help  was  evidently  about  to  come  Tbey 
counted  on  it.  With  that  facility  for  triumphant  prophecy  which  is  a 
part  of  the  strength  of  the  fighting  Frenchman,  they  divided  into  three 
distinct  phases  the  day  which  was  opening  :  at  six  o'clock  in  the  moru- 
ing  a  regiment,  "which  had  been  laboredwith,"  would  come  over;  at 
noon,  insurrection  of  Paris;  at  sundown,  Revolution. 

They  heard  th<  tocsin  of  Saint  Merry,  which  had  not  been  silent  a 
moment,  since  evening;  a  proof  that  the  other  barricade,  the  great  one, 
that  of  Jeanne,  still  held  out. 

All  these  hopes  were-  communicated  from  one  to  another  in  a  sort  of 
cheerful  yet  terrible  whisper,  which  resembled  the  buzz  of  a  hive  of  bees 
at  war. 

Enjolras  re-appeared.  He  returned  from  his  gloomy  eagle's  walk  in 
the  obscurity  without.  He  listened  for  a  moment  to  all  this  joy  rith 
folded  arms,  one  hand  over  his  mouth.  Then,  fresh  and  rosy  in  the 
growing  whiteness  of  the  morning,  he  said  :  "  The  whole  army  of  Paris 
lights.  A  third  of  that  army  is  pressing  upon  .the  barricade  in  which 
you  are.  Besides  the  Natioual  G.uard,  I  distinguish  the  shakos  of  the 
Fifth  of  the  Line,  and  the  colors  of  the  Sixth  Legion.  You  will  be 
attacked  iu  an  hour.  As  for  the  people,  they  were  boiling  yesterday, 
bht  this  morning  they  do  not  stir.  Nothing  to  expect,  nothing  to  hope. 
No  more  from  a  Faubourg  than  from  a  regiment.     You  are  abandon-,  d." 

These  words  fell  upon  the  buzzing  of  the  groups,  and  wrought  the 
effect  which  the  first  drops  of  the  tempest  produce  upon  the  swarm. 
Alt  were  dumb.  There  was  a  moment  of  inexpressible  silence,  when 
you  might  have  heard  the  flight  of  death.  This  moment  was  Bhort.  A 
voice,  from  the  most  obscure  depths  of  the  groups,  cried  to  EnjolraB: 
"So  be  it.  Let  us  make  the  barricade  twenty  feet  high,  and. let,  us  all 
stand  by  it.  Citizens,  let  us  offer  the  protest  of  corpses.  Let  us  show 
that,  if  the  people  abandon  the  republicans,  the  republicans  do  not 
abandon  the  people  " 

These  words  relieved  the  minds  of  all  from  the  painful  cloud  of  per- 
sonal anxieties.     They  were  greeted  by  an  enthusiastic  acclamation. 
The  name  of  the  man  who  thus  spoke  was  never  known;  it  was  some 
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wn,  a  forgotten  man.  a   passing   hero, 

found  in  human  crises  ami  in  social  births, 

the  decisive  word  supremely,  and  who 

r  hiving  fur  a  moment  represented,  in  the 

pie  and  God. 

Hill  Blled  the  air  of  th<*  sixth  of  June,  1832, 

hour,  in  the  barricade  of  Saint  Merry,  the  in- 

;  thi*  about  which  w  is  proved  on  the  trial,  and  which  has 

i  ••  I.  •   them  cum.'  to  oar  aid  or  let  them  not  ootne, 

here  to  the  last  man." 

.   the  two   barricades,  although   essentially  isolated,   com- 


aumca 


II. 

II YK    LESS,    ONE    MORE. 

After  the  man  of  the  people,  who  decreed  "  the  protest  of  corpses," 
od  given    the  formula  of  the   common   soul,  from  all    lips 
Atisfied  and  terrible  cry,  funereal  in  meaning  and  tri- 
umphant in  tone-:  "  Long  Kve  death !     Let  us  all  stay !"     "Wbyell?" 
'•All!  all!"      Enjolras  resumed  :  "  The  position  is  good, 
the  barricade  is  line.     Thirty  men  are  enough.     Why  sacrifice  forty?" 
j  ise  nobody  wants  to  go  away."     "  Citizens,"  cried 

.  —and  there  was  in  his  vpioo  almost  an  angry  tremor — "the  re- 
I  qoI  rich  enough  in  men  to  incur  useless  expenditures.     Yain- 

i  ing.      If  it  is  the  duty  of  some  to  go  away,  that  duty 
.  be  performed  as  well  as  any  other." 
Enjoins,  the   man  of  principle,  had   over  his  co-religionists  that  sort 
toip  itente  wbioh  emanates  from  the  absolute.     Still,  notwithstand- 
ing this  omnipotence,  there  was  a  murmur. 

ief  !•»  his  finger-ends,  Bojolras,  seeing  that  they  murmured,  insisted. 
1!     resumed   haughtily:  "Let  those  whoiear  to  be  one  of  but  thirty, 

. 
a  murmurs  r<  -doubled. 
"  |:  bs(  rved  a  voice  from  one  of  the  groups,  '-'to  go  away  is 

The  barricade  is  hemmed  in." 
irarda  the  markets,"  said  Enjolras.     "  The  Rue  Mondetour  is 
.and  by  the   Roe  <h  -   Preoheurs  one  can  reach  the  Marche  des 
linn" 

••And  there,"  put  in  another  voice  from  the  group,  "  he  will  be  taken. 
I!  vi  fill  upon  some  grand  guard  of  the  line  of  the  banlieue.  They 
will  n    going  bv  in  a   cap  and   blouse.     '  Where  do   you  come 

from,  fill  .  belong  to  the  barricade,  don't  you  ?'     And  they  look 

at  TOUT  haml>.      Vmi  smell  of  powder.      Shot." 

Bojolras,  without  answeriug,  touched  Combeferre's  shoulder,  and  they 
both  went  into  the  basement  room. 

They  came  back  a  moment  afterwards.  Enjolras  held  out  in  his 
hands  the  four  uniforms  which  he  had  reserved.  Combeferre  followed 
him,  bringing  the  cross-belts  and  shakos.  *. 
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"With  this  uniform,"  said  Enjolras,  "you  can  minglo  with  the  ranks 
and  escape.     Here  arc  enough  for  four." 

And  he  threw  the  four  uniforms  upon  the  unpaved  ground. 

No  wavering  in  the  stoioal  auditory.  Combeferre  spoke:  "Come," 
said  he,  "we  must  have  a  little  pity.  Do  you  know  what  the  question 
is  now?  It  is  a  question  of  women.  Let  us  see.  Arethcrc  any  wives, 
yes  or  no  ?  are  there  any  children,  yes  or  no  ?  Are  there,  yes  or  no, 
any  mothers,  who  rock  the  cradle  with  their  foot,  and  who  have  heaps  of 
little  ones  about  them  1  Ah  !  ynu  wish  to  die,  I  wish  it  also,  I,  who 
am  speaking  to  ynu,  but  I  do  not  wish  to  feel  the  ghost  of  women  wring- 
ing their  hands  about  me.  Die,  so  be  it,  but  do  not  make  others  die. 
Suicides  like  those  which  will  be  accomplished  here,  are  sublime;  but 
suicide  is  strict,  and  can  have  no  extension;  and  as  soon  as  it  touches 
those  next  you,  the  name  of  Buicfde  is  murder.  Think  of  the  little 
flaxen  heads,  and  think  of  the  white  hairs.  Listen  ;  but  a  moment  ago, 
Enjolras,  he  just  told  me  of  it,  saw  at,  the  Corner  of  the  Rue  due  Cygne 
a  lighted  casement,  a  candle  in  a  poor  window,  in  the  fifth  story,  and  on 
the  glass  the  quivering  shadow  of  the  head  of  an  old  woman  who  ap- 
peared to  have  passed  the  night  in  watching  and  to  be  stiU'waiting. 
She  is  perhaps  the  mother  of  one  of  you.  Well,  let  that  man  go  away, 
and  let  him  hasten  to  say  to  his  mother;  '  Mother,  here  lam!'  Let 
him  feel  at  case,  the  work  here  will  be  done  just  as  well.  When  a  man 
supports  his  relatives  by  his  labor,  he  has  no  right  to  sacrifice  himself. 
That  is  deserting  his  family.  And  those  who  have  daughters,  and  those 
who  have  sisters  \  Do  you  think  of  it?  Do  I  speak  to  you  for  your- 
selves? We  know  very  well  what  you  are ;  we  know  very  well  that  you 
are  all  brave,  good  heavens  !  we  know*  very  well  that  your  souls  are  filled 
with  joy  and  glory  at  giving  your  life  for  the  great  cause;  we  know 
very  well  that  you  feel  that  you  are  elected  to  die  usefully  and  magnifi- 
cently, and  that  each  of  you  clings  to  his  share  of  the  triumph.  Well 
and  eood.  But  yon  are  not  alone  in  this  world.  There  arc  other  beings 
of  whom  we  must  think.     We  must  not  be  selfish."     : 

All  bowed  their  heads  with  a  gloomy  air. 

Strange  contradictions  of  the  human  heart  in  it's  most  sublime  mo- 
ments !  Combeferre,  who  spoke  thus,  was  not  an  orphan.  He  remem- 
bered the  mothers  of  others,  and  he  forgot  his  own.  He  was  going  to 
be  killed,     lie  was  "selfish." 

Marius,  fasting,  feverish,  successively  driven  from  every  hope,  strand- 
ed upon  grief,  mosl   dismal  of  snip-wrecks,  saturated  with  violent  emo- 
tions and  feeling  the  end  approach,  was  sinking  deeper  and  deeper  into- 
that  visionary  stupor  which  always  precedes  the  fatal  hour  when  volun- 
tarily accepted. 

A  physiologist  might  bate  studied  in  him  th^  growing  symptoms  of 
that  febrile  absorption  known  and  classifie  1   by  science,  and  which 
suffering  what  eostacy  is  to  pi  Despair  al  Mi- 

nus had  reached  that  point.     He  witnessed  it  all  as  from  witbonl  j 
we  have  said,  the   tl  I  afar 

off;  he  percen  be  details.  .  He 

saw  the  comers  and  go<T.s  through  a  bewil  He  heard  the 

voices  speak  as  from  the  depth  of  an  al 

Still   this   moved   him.     There   was  one   point  in    this   scene  which 
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I  ,                                         .  which  invoke  him.     Be  had   uow  but  oue 

i  liverto  .1  From  it ;  but  he   thought,  iu 

I  that  while  destroying  o                   ;-notfor- 

! 

He  i 

I  hi  :  "  it  sacrifice. 

1  d  we  must    hasten.  •    iven 

(  mg  you  some  \;ho  have  families,  mothers, 

bildren.  rauks." 

d. 

-  of  families,  oat  of  the  ranks!''  repeated 

I  ilras  was  indeed  the  chief  of  the  barri- 

■  saviour. 

"II  id  Marines      Then, 

;    by  thi  '  rre,  shaken    by  the  order  Of  Enjolras, 

i     -  Marius,  those  heroic  men  began  to  inform  against 

"Thai   is  true,,"  said  a  young  man  to  a  middle-aged  man. 

a  ;trc  the  father  of  a  familj  iy."     '•  h   is  you  rather," 

i  have  two  sisters  whom  you  support."     And  an 

i  out.     It,  was  as  to  which  should   uot  allow 

1  of  the  tomb. 

viae,   '•  iu  a  (quarter  of  an   hour  it  will  be 

t  '  '  continued  Enjolras,  "this  is  the  republic,  and 

i  eigns      Designate  youtselves  those  who  ought  to  go.' 

Iu  a  few  minutes  five  were  unanimously  designated 

"  There  are  five  I"  exolaimed  Marius.  '  There  were 

U0iform8.      "Well,"    resumed   the    five,    '-one    must    stay." 

And  il  was  who  Bhould  Btay,*and  who  should  find  reasons  why  the  others 

, '  y.     The  gi  neroua  quarrel  re-commenced. 

"  IT(  a,  you  have  a  wife  who  loves  you."     "As  for  you,  you  have  your 
(.11  ve  neith'er  father  nor  mother,  what  will  bceomo 

of  j  "You  are  the  father  of  five  children" 

,.■  a  right  to  \i\  >,  you  arc  seventeen,  it  is  too  Boon." 

barricades  Were  rendezvous  of  heroisms. 
itural.    These  men  were  not  astonished  at 

'•  I  urfeyrao."    So:.  ried   out  from  tho 

group,  to   M,n  yourself,  which  must  stay."     "Yes," 

t-  We  will  obey  you." 

Marius  i  >  emotion  possible.     Stfll  at  this  idea :  to  select 

a  m  th,  all  his  blood  fiowechbadk  towards  bis  heart,     lie  would 

I        turned  pale  if  be  could  have  been  paler. 

I!       U  the  five,  wlio  smiled  upon  him,  and  each,  bis 

ill  of  th  h  we  see  in  the  depth  of  history  over 

cried  to  him :  "Me!  mi  And  Marius,  in  a 

I  ;  them  J    there  were  still  live  !     Thcu  his  eye  fell  upon  the 

four  • 

At  this  moment  a  fifth  uniform  dropped,  as  if  from  heaven,  upon  the 
four  othi  . 

fifth  man  was  saved. 
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Marius  raised  his  eyes  and  saw  M.  Fauchelevent. 

Jean  Valjean  had  just  entered  the  barricade. 

Whether  by  information  obtained,  or  by  instinct,  or  by  chance,  ho 
came  by  the  little  Hue  Mondetour.  Thanks  to  his  National  Guard  dress, 
he  had  passed  easily. 

The  sentry  placed  by  the  insurgents  in  the  Rue  Mondetour,  had  not 
given  the  signal  of  alarm  fot  a  single  National  Guard.  He  permitted 
him  to  get  i-nto  the  street,  saying  to  himself:  "He  is  a  reinforcement, 
probably,  and.  at  the  very  worst  a  prisoner."  The  moment  was  too 
serious  for  the  Sentinel  to  be  diverted  from  his  duty  and  his  post  of 
observation. 

At  the  moment  Jean  Valjean  entered  the  redoubt,  nobody  had  noticed 
him,  all  eyes  being  fixed  upon  the  five  chosen  ones  and  upon  the  four 
uniforms.  Jean  Valjean,  himself,  saw  and  understood,  and,  silently,  ho 
stripped  off  bis  coat,  and  threw  it  upon  the  pile  with  the  others. 

The  commotion  was  indescribable. 

"  WHo  is  this  man  ?"  asked  B'ossuet. 

"He  is,''  answered  Combcferre, .  "  a  man  who  saves  others."  Marius 
added  in  a  grave  voice  :   "I  know  him." 

This  assurance  was  enough  for  all. 

Enjolras  tnrncd  towards  Jean  Valjean:  "Citizen,  you  are  welcome." 
And  he  added  :  "  You  know  that  we  are  going  to  die." 

Jean  Valjean,  without  answering,  helped  the  insurgent  whom  he  saved 
to  put  on  his  uniform. 


III. 

MARIUS    HAGOAUD,    JAVERT   LACONIC. 

Let  us  tell  what  was  passing  in  Marius's  thoughts. 
Ilemcmber  the  condition  of  his  mind.  As  we  have  just  mentioned, 
all  was  now  to  him  a  dream.  His  understanding  was  troubled.  Ma- 
rius, we  must  insist,  was  under  the  shadow  of  the  great  black  winga 
which  open  above  the  dying,  lie  felt  that  he  had  entered  the  tomb  ; 
it  seemed  to  him  that  he  was  already  on  the- other  side  of  the  wall,  and 
he  no  longer  saw  the  faces  of  the  living  save  with  eyes  of  one  dead. 

How  came  M.  Fauchelevent  there?     Why  was  he  there?     What  did 
he  come   to   do  ?     Marius   put   none  of  these   questions.     Besides,  our 
despair  having  the  peculiarity  that  it  enwraps  others  as  well  as  ourselves, 
al  to  him  that  everybody  should  come  to  die.   • 
Only  he  thought  of  Cosette  with  an  oppression  of  the  heart. 

ver  M.  Faffcheleveol  did  not  speak  to  him-,  did  not  look'  at  him, 
and  h:fd  not  even  the  appearance  of  hearing  him  when  Marius  said  :  "I 
know  him." 

for  Marius,  this  attitude  of  M.    I  nt  was  a  relief  to  him, 

and  if  we  might   employ  such  a  word  for  such  imp,  a   should 

1  him.     Be  had  always  felt  it  absolutely  impossible  to  address 

tri&tio  mill,  who  t  i  him  nee   equivooal  and 

■.  long  time  since  he  had  s<  ■  n  hi  'i  ;  which, 

with  Marius's  timi  rved  nature,  increased  the  impossibility  still 

more.   ' 


it  ARABLES. 

The  five  mn.  it  of  the  barricade  by  the  little  Rue 

bled   National  <'u.  otly ;  one  of  them 

starting,  they  embra  who  remained. 

Wl  qI  away  into  life  had  gone,  Enjolraa  thoughl 

|i  ath.     He  went  into  the  basement  room. 
i  as  thinking. 
'•I'  -         I  d  him.     davcrt   answer 

"Wl  'Wait.     We  need  all  our  cartridge 

.  •  a  drink,"  said  Javert. 
1  bim  with  a  <_dass  of  water  himself,  and,  as  Javert 
was  •  helped  bim  to  drink. 

thai  all  r"  resumed  BSnjdlraB. 
'•1  am  nneomfortable  at  this  post,"  answered  Javert.     n  It  was  not 
kind  I  pass  the  night  here.     Tie  me  as  Jrou  please,  but  you^ 

:.ie  on  a  table.      Like  the  T)th 
And  with  a  motion  of  his  head  he  indicated  JSL.  Dfabeufs  body. 
There  was,  it  will    be  remembered,  at    the  baek  of  the   room,  a   long 
wide  table,  in'  hi  which  they  had  oast  halls  and  mad.'  cartridges.     All 
.the  cartridges  being  made  and  all  the  powder  used  up,  this  tabl< 
free. 

At  's   order,  four  insurgents   untied  Javert  from   the   post. 

While  they  were  untying  him,  a  tilth  held  a  bayonet  at  his  breast.  They 
left  his  bands  tied  behind  his  back,  they  put  a  Bmall  yd  Btrong  whip- 
cord about  his  feet,  which  permitted  him  to  take  iii;- 1  n  inch  Bteps  like 
mountiug  the  scaffold,  and  they  made  him  walk  to  the 
table  at  the  back  of  the  room,  ou  which  t!i  y  t  . '  inded  him,  tightly 
I         !  by  the  middle  of  bis  body. 

iy,  by  means  of  a  rope  fixed  to  his  Deck,  they  added 

to  the  system  of  bonds  which  rendered  all  escape  impossible,  that  spc- 

!'  ligature,  called  in  the  prisons  a  martingale,  which,  starting  from 

the  back  of  the  neck,  di  er  the  stomach,  and  is  fastened  to  the 

hands  after  passing  between  the  1  , 

\V;  •'  ivi  rt,  a  man  ou  the  t!m  3b old  of  the  door, 

1  ut    him  with  singular  attention.      The  shade  which    this  man  pro- 
duced made  Javerl   turn  his  head.     He  raised  I  !>ised 
did   not  even  start;   he  haughtily  dropped  his  eye- 
lid.-, and  merely    :  1  1  :    ••  It  is  very  natural.*' 


IV. 

TEE   sti  r\  i  [ON   GROWS   BERIOl 

a* 
It  -.  rapidly.     But  not  a  window  was  opened)  not  a 

dom-  stood  was  the  dawn,  ool  the  hour  of  awakening.     The  ex- 

tremity of  the   Hue  dc  la  Chanvrerie  opposite  the   barricade  had  1 

lated  by  the  troops,  free,  and  lay  open 

for  wayfarers  with  an  ominous  tranquility.     TI  int  Denis  was 

as  sili  ut  as  the  avenue  of  the  Sphinxes  at  'I  I  Not  a  living  being 

at  th  ,  whi  ih  were  whitening  in  a  o  of  the  sun.-    No- 

thing is  so  dismal  as  this  brightness  of  deserted  streets. 
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Tbey  saw  nothing,  but  they  hoard.  A  mysterious  movement  was 
taking  place  at  some  distance.  It  was  evident  that  the  critical  moment 
was  at  hand.  As  in  the  evening  the  sentries  were  driven  in  ;  but  this 
time  all. 

The  barricade  was  stronger  than  at  the  time  of  the  first  attack.  Since 
the  departure  of  the  five,  it  had  been  raised  still  higher.    • 

On  the  report  of  the  sentry  who  had  been  observiug  the  region  of 
the  markets,  Enjolras,  for-  fear  of  a  surprise  from  the  rear,  formed  an 
importaut  resolution  He  had  barricaded  the  little  passage  of  the  Rue 
Mondetour,  which  till  then  had  been  open.  For  this  purpose  they  tin- 
paved  the  length  of  a  few  more  houses.  In  this  way,  the  barricade, 
walled  in  upon  three  streets,  in  front  upon  the  Rue  de  la  Chanvrerie, 
at  the  left  upon  the  Rue  du  Cygne  and  la  Petite  Truanderie,  at  the 
right  upon  the  Rue  Mondetour,  was  really  almost  impregnable ;  it  is 
true  that  they  were  fatally  shut  in.  It  had  three  fronts,  but  DO  longer 
an  outlet.  "  A  fortress,  but  mousetrap,"  said  Courfeyrac  with  a  laugh. 
Enjolras  had  piled  up  near  the  door  of  the  wine-shop  some  thirty  pav- 
irnj  stones,  "torn  up  uselessly,"  said  Bossuet. 

The  silence  was  now  so  profound  on  the  side  from  which  the  attack 
must  now  come,  that  Enjolras  made  each  man  resume  his  post  for 
combat.  • 

A  ration  of  brandy  was  distributed  to  all. 

Nothing  is  more  singular  than  a  barricade  which  is  preparing  for  an 
assault.  Each  man  chooses  his  place  as  at  a  play.  They  lean  on  their, 
sides,  thm'r  elbows,  their  shoulders.  There  are  some  who  make  them- 
selves stalls  with  paving-stones.  There  is  a  corner  of  a  wall  which  is 
annoying,  they  move  away  from  it;  here  is  a  redan  which  may  be  a  pro- 
tection, they  take  shelter  in  it.  The  left-handed  are  precious;  they  take 
places  which  are  inconvenient  for  the  rest.  Many  make  arrangements 
to  fight  sitting  down.  Thoy  wish  to  be  at  their  ease  in  killing,  and 
comfortable  in  dying.  In  the  deadly  war  of  June,  1848,  an  insurgent, 
who  had  a  terrible  aim,  and  who  fought  from  the  top  of  a  terrace,  on  a 
roof,  had  a  Voltaire  arm-chair  carried  up  there;  a  charge  of  grape  found 
him  in  it. 

As  soon  as  the  chief  has  ordered  the  decks  cleared  for  the  fight,  nil 
disorderly  movements  cease;  no  more  skirmishing  with  one  another;  no 
more  coteries;  no  more  asides;  no  more  standing  apart;  that  which  is 
in  all  minds  converge-,  and  changes  into  expectation  of  the  assailant. 
A  barricade  before  danger,  chaos;  in  danger,  discipline.  Peril  produces 
order. 

As  soon  as  Enjolras  had  taken  his  double-barrelled  carbine,  and  placed 
himself  on  a  kind  of  battlement  which  he  had  reserved,  all  were  silent. 
A  little  dry  snapping  sound  was  heard  confusedly  along  the  wall  Of  pav- 
ing Bl  ,:k  s      They  \\<  re  cocking  tht  ir  musketa. 

Moreover,  their  bearing  wa>  firmer  and  more  confident  than  i 

a  support;  they  had  hope  no  longer,  bul   they  had 
despair.     Despair,  final  arm,  which  Virgil- 

has  said  so.     Saprame  resou  *n  extreme  resolutions.     To 

embark  in  death  is  sometimes  the  meai  i  '"3  a  Bhipwreck  ;  and 

En  lid  b(  comes  ■  plank 

As  on   the  evening   before,  the  attention  of  all  was  turned,  and  we 

I 
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bt   upon    the   cud  of  the   street,  now 
* 

commenced  in  the 

it   of  the 

in  oaring  jolt  of  a  mass,  a  oliok- 

in  uproar,  an- 

dy  of  iron  was  appr  iachiog.  was  a 

l'u!  old  streets,  out  through  and  built 

up  i  circulation  of  interests'  and  ideas,  and  which  were  not 

troug  rumbling  of  tl  of  war. 

•     -  u]    d  the  extremity  of  the  street  be- 

A    pit  ■    of  artillery  apprared. 

'1  ready  to  be  loaded; 

wheels   l.ad   been  1  I   the  carriage,  font 

at  the  wh  rs  followed  with  the  caisson.     The  <moke  of  the 

- 
The  whole  barricade  flashed  fire,  the  explosion  was  terrible;  an  ava- 
lanche of  smol  ■!   and  effaced   the  gun  and   the  men;  in  a  few 
ited,  and    tli  i  i  ircd  ; 
in  charge, of  the  piece  plao   1  i:  in   p  Bition  in  fronl  of  tin-  barri- 
tly,  and  withodt  haste.      N  it  a  man  had  \».  en  touched. 
r,  bearing  his  weight  on  the  breech,  to  elevate  the  range, 
,  the  cannon  with  the  gravity  of  an  astronomer  adjusting 

"  Bravo  for  the  gunners !"  oried  Bossuct. 

i  I  i!i'-  v. hole  barricade  clapped  bands. 
A    mdm  at   afterwards, -pit  rely  in  the  very  middle  of  the 

the  gutter,  the  gun  was  In   battery.     A  formidable 
:  upon  aide. 

"There  is  the  brul  '.     After 
k-dowo.      The  arm;,  its   big   paw, to  US. 

I  '.n.     The  ;  eels,  the 

artillery  tal 

"  Lie  lo  id  arm  ;.''  said  Enj<  1 

11  .  licadc  going  to  behave  nnder  fire? 

won!!   tl.  breach? t  That  was  the  i      When   the 

insui  ts,  the  gunners  loaded  the  cannon. 

Th<  re  anxiety  in  the  redoubt. 

off;  tin  hem.    ' 

"  i '  cried  a  cheerful  voice. 

A  id  at  the  with  the  ball.  bled  into  the  bar- 

II'  cat  '>f  the  Rue  do  Cygne,  and  he  had  nimbly  clambered 

over  the  miqor  barricade,  which fr  inted  upon  the  labyrinth  of  the  Petite 

•  effect  jn  the  barricade  than  the  ball. 
ball  lost  itself  in  the  jumble  of  the  rubl  ish.     At  the  very  ut- 
wh(  1 1  of  the  multibus,  and  finished  the  old  Anccau  cart. 
irricade  began  to  laugh. 
"  Proceed,"  cried  Bossuct  to  the  gunners. 
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V. 

TEE    GUNNERS    TRODUCE   A   SERIOUS    IMPRESSION. 

They  surrounded  Gavroehe.. 

Eut  he  had  no  time  to  tell  anything!     Marius,  shuddering,  took  him 
aside. 
•"  YYnat  have  you  come  here  for?" 

"  Hold  on  :"   said  the  boy.      "  What  have  you  come  for?" 

And  he  looked  straight  at-  Marius  with  his  epic  effrontery.  His  eyes 
grew  large  with  the  proud  light  which  was  in  them. 

Marius  continued,  in  a  stern  tone  :  "Who  told  you«to  come  back? 
At  least  who  carried  my  letter  to  its  address?" 

Gavroehe  had  some  little  remorse  in  relation  to  that  letter.  In  his 
haste  to  return  to  the  barricade,  he  had  got  rid  of  it  rather  than  deliv- 
ered it.  He  was  compelled  to  acknowledge  to  himself  that  be  had  in- 
trusted it  rather  rashly  to  that  stranger,  whose  face  even  he  could  not 
distinguish.  True,  this  man  was  bareheaded,  but  that  was  not  enough. 
On  the  whole,  he  had  some  little  interior  remonstrances  on  this  subject, 
and  he  feared  Marius's  reproaches.  He  took,  to  get  out  of  the  trouble, 
the  simplest  course;   he  lied  abominably.  ' 

"  Cit  zen,  I  carried  the  letter  to  the  porter.  The  lady  was  asleep. 
She  will  get  the  letter  when  she  wake's  up." 

Marias,  in  Bending  this  letter,  bad  two  objects  :  to  say  farewell  to  Co- 
sette,  and  to  save  Q-avroche.  He  was  obliged  to  be  content  with  the 
half  of  what  he  intended. 

The  sending  of  this  letter,  and  the  presence  of  M.  Fauchelevent  in 
the  barricade,  this  coincidence  occurred  to  his  mind.  He  pointed  out 
M.  Fauohelvent  to  Gavroehe. 

11  Do  you  know  that  man?"     "No,"  said  Gavroehe. 

Gavrodbe,  in  fact,  as  we  have  just  mentioned,  had  only  seen  Jean 
Aralj<  an  in  the  night. 

The  troubled  and  sickly  conjectures  which  had  arisen  in  Marius's 
mind  were  dissipated.  Did  he  know  M.  Fauchelevent's  opinions?  M. 
Fauchelevent  was  a  republican,  perhaps.  Hence  his  very  natural  pres- 
ence in  this  conflict. 

Meanwhile  (<  ivroche  was  already  at  the  other  end  of  the  barricade, 
■  :   "  My  musket  !" 

Courfeyrac  ordered  it  to  be  given  him. 

Gavroehe  warned  his  "comrades,"  as  he  called  them,  that  the  barri- 
cade was  surrounded  lie  had  had  great  difficulty  in  getting  through. 
A  battalion  of  the  line,  whose  mi  1   in   la   Petite  Tru- 

rie,  were  observing  the  side  on  t  -ite 

side  the  municipal   guard   occupied  the    Hue  pes  Prdcheurs.     Iu  front, 
bad  the  bulk  iif  tli. 

This  infori  led:  "1  authorize  you  to  givo 

them  a  dose  of  pi!' 

battlement,  was  watchin  g  with 

inteose  attention. 

is  with  the  effect  of  their  fire,  had 
not  repeated  it. 
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A  company  of  infantry  of  the  line  had  come  in  and  occupied  the 
extremity  of  the  Btreefc,  in  the  rear  of  the  gun:  The  soldiers  tore  up 
the  pavement,  and  with  the  stones  constructed  a  little  low  wall,  a  sort 
of  breastwork,  which  was  hardly  more  than  eighteen  inches  high,  and 
which  fronted  the  barricade.  At  the  corner  on  the  left  of  this  breast-  ' 
work,  they  saw  the  head  of  the  column  of  the  battalion  of  the  banlieue 
massed  in  the  Rue  St.  Denis. 

Enjolras,  on  the  watch,  thought  he  distinguished  the  peculiar  sound 
which  is  made  when  canisters  of  grape  are  taken  from  the  caisson,  and 
he  saw  the  gunner  change  the  aim  and  incline  the  piece  slightly  to  the 
left.  Then  the  cannoneers  began  to  load.  The  gunner  seized  the  lin- 
stock himself  and  brought  it  near  the  touch-hole. 

"  Heads  dov»j,  keep  close  to  the  wall !"  cried  Enjolras,  "and  all  on 
your  knees  along  the  barricade  !" 

The  insurgents,,  who  were  scattered  in  front  of  the  wine-shop,  and 
who  had  left  their  posts  of  combat  on  Gavroche's  arrival,  rushed  pell- 
mell  towards  the  barricade ;  but  before  Enjolras's  order  was  executed, 
the  discharge  took  place  with  the  fearful  rattle  of  grape-shot.  It  was 
so  in  fact. 

The  charge  was  directed  at  the  opening  of  the  redoubt,  it  ricocheted 
upon  the  wall,  and  this  terrible  ricochet  killed  two  men  and  wounded 
three. 

If  that  continued,  the  barricade  was  no  longer  tenable.  It  was  uot 
proof  against  grape. 

There  was  a  sound  of  consternation. 

"  Let  us  prevent- the  second  shot  at  any  rate,"  said  Enjolras. 

And,  lowering  his  carbine,  he  aimed  at  the  gunner,  who,  at  that  mo- 
ment, bending  over  the  breech  of  the  gun,  was  correcting  and  finally 
adjusting  the  aim. 

This  gunner  was  a  fine-looting  sergeant  of  artillery,  quite  young,  of 
fair  complexion,  with  very  mild  facej  and  the  intelligent  air  peculiar  to 
that  predestined  and  formidable  arm  which,  by  perfecting  itself  in  hor- 
ror, must  end  in  killing  war. 

Combeferre,  standing  near  Enjolras,  looked  at  this  young  man. 

"  What  a  pity!"  said  Combeferre.  "What  a  hideous  thing  these, 
butcheries  are!  Come,  when  there  are  no  more  king*,  there  will  be  no 
more  war.  Enjolras,  you  are  aiming  at  that  sergeant,  you  are  not  look- 
ing at  him.  Just  think  that  he  is  a  charming  young  man  ;  he  is  in- 
trepid ;  you  see  that  be  is  a  thinker;  these  young  artillery-men  are  well 
educated;  he  has  a  father,  a  mother,  a  family;  he  is  in  love,  probably; 
he  is  at  most  twenty-live  years  old  ;  he  might  be  your  brother." 

(fHe  is,"  said  Enjolras. %  "  Yes,"  said  Combeferre,  "arid  mine  also. 
Well,  don't  let  us  kill  him."  "  Let  me  alone.  We  must  do  what  we 
must."  '  And  a  tear  rolled  slowly  down  Enjolras's  marble  cheek. 

At  the  same  time  he  pressed  the  trigger  of  his  carbine.  The  flash 
leaped  forth.  The  artillery- man  turned  twice  round,  his  arms  stretched 
out  before  him,  and  his  head  raised  as  if  to  drink  the  air, *and  then  he 
fell  over  on  his  side  upon  the  gun,  and  lay  there  motionless.  His  back 
could  be  seen,  from  the  centre  of  which  a  stream  of  blood  gushed  up- 
wards. The  ball  had  entered  his  breast  and  passed  through  his  body. 
He  was  dead. 
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It  wag  necessary  to  carry  him  away  and  to  replace  him.     It  was  in- 
deed some  minutes  gained. 


VI. 

USE  OF  THAT  OLD  POACHER  SKILL,  -fFirTriAT  INFALLIBLE  SHOT  WHICH 
INFLUENCED  THE  CONVICTION  OF  1796. 

There  was  a  confusion  in  the  counsel  of  the  barricade.  The  gun  was 
about  to  be  fired  again.  They  could  not  hold  out  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
in  that  storm  of  grape.  It  was  absolutely  necessary  to  deaden  the 
Upws. 

Enjolras  threw  out  his  command  :  "  "We  must  put  a  mattress  there." 
"We  have  noue,"  said  Combeferre,  "  the  wounded  are  on  them." 

Jean  Valjean,  seated  apart  on  a  block,  at  the  corner  of  the  wine-shop, 
his  musket  between  his  knees,  had,  up  to  this  moment,  taken  no  part  in 
what  was  going  on.  He  seemed  not  to  hear  the  combatants  about  him 
say  :   "There  is  a  musket  which  is  doing  nothing." 

At  the  order  given  by  Enjolras,  he  got  up. 

It  will  be  remembered,  that  -on  the  arrival  of  the  company  in  the 
Rue  de  la  Chanvrerie,  an  old  woman,  foreseeing  bullets,  had  put  her 
mattress  before  her  window.  This  window,  a  garret  window,  was  on 
the  roof  of  a  house  of  six  stories  standing  a  little  outside  of  the  barri- 
cade. The  mattress,  placed  crosswise,  rested  at  the  bottom  upon  two 
clothes  poles,  and  was  sustained  above  by  two  ropes  which,  in  the  dis- 
tance, seemed  like  thread-!,  and  whicn  were  fastened  to  nails  driven  into 
the  window  casing.  These  two  ropes  could  be  seen  distinctly  against 
^hc  sky  like  hairs. 

"Can  somobody  lend  me  a  double-barrelled  carbine?"  said  Jean  Val- 
jean. 

Enjolras,  who  had  just  re-loaded  his,  hamded  it  to  him. 

Jean  Valjean  aimed  at  the  window  and  fired. 

One  of  the  two  ropes  of  the  mattress  was  cut. 

The  ma' tress  now  hung  only  by  one  thread. 

Jean  Valjean  fired  the  second  barrel.     The  second  rope  struck  the 
glass  of  the  window.     The  mattress  slid  down   between  the  two  poles 
-and  fell  into  the  street. 
.  The  barricade  applauded. 

All  cried  : 

"  There  is  a  mattress."  "  Yes,"  said  Combeferre,  "  but  who  will  go 
after  it?" 

The  mattress  had,  in  fact, 'fallen'  outside  of  the  barricade,  between  the 
besieged  and  besiegers.  Now,  the  death  of  the  gunner  haviug  exaspe- 
rated the  troops,  the^soldiers,  for  some  moments,  had  been  lying  on  their 
faces  behind  the  line  of  paving-stones  which  they  had  raised,  and,  to 
make  up  for  the  compulsory  silence  of  the  gun,  which  was  quiet  while 
its  service  was  being  re-organized  they  had  opeucd  fire  on  the  barricade. 
The  insurgents  made  no  response,  to  this  musketry,  to  spare  their  ammu- 
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ins!  the  barricade;  but  the  street, 

wbiofa 

,1  ;    ning,  entered   the   street,  parsed 

if  balls,  (rent  to  the  mat  trees,  picked  it  up,  put  it  op 
turned  to  the  barri( 
][,  _'   himself.      lie  fixed   it  against 

•!  t  the  artillery-men  did  not  see  it. 

Thi  I  the  ol  ilge  of  grape. 

• 
n  vomite  I  kage  of  shut  with  a  roar.     But  there  was 

ri(  I  op  11  the  mattress.     The  desired  ef- 

fpi         I  wd 

•(  id  Eojolras  to  Jean  Valjean,  "the  republic  thanks  you." 

I  mired  and  laughed.     He  exclaimed  : 

■•I;  i-  Immoral  that  a  mattress  should  have  so  much  power.  Tri- 
umph of  that  which  yields  over  that  which  thunders.  But  it  is  all  the 
eaoie;  glory  to  the  mattress  which  nullifies,  a  cannon." 


VII. 
DAWN. 


thai  moment  Cosette  awoke.  Her  room  was  small,  neat,  retired, 
with  a  long  window  to  the  east,  looking  upon  the  back-yard  of  the 
house. 

I  nothing  of  what  was  going  on  in  Paris.     She  had   not 

•!i  in  the  evening,  and  she  had  already  withdrawn  to 
it  when  Toussainl  said  :  "  It  appears  that  there  is  a  row." 

Cosette  bad  Blepl  few  hours,  but  well.  She  had  bad  sweet  dreams, 
which  was  partly  owing  perhaps  to  her  little  bed  being  very  white. 
S" in.  '  Marius    had  appeared    to  her  surrounded    by  a  halo. 

Bhe  awoke  with  the  bud  in  her  eyes,  winch  at  first  produced   the  effect 
continuation  of  her  dream. 
Ii>  r  first     motion,  on  coming  out  of  this  dream,  was  joyous.     Cosette 
was  parsing  through,  as  .lean  Valjean  had 
a  few  hours   before,  that  reaction  of  the.  soul  which  absolutely  re- 
jan  to  hope  with  all  her  might  without* knowing  why. 
Then  came   an  oppression  of  the  heart.     "  Here  were   three  days  now 
thatthe  bad  not  Been  Marius.     But  she  said  to  herself  that  he  must  hare 
received   her  letter,  that   he  knew  where  she  was,  and   that  he  had  so 
much  tact,  that   he  would   find   means  to  reach   her."     "And   that  cer- 
tainly to  day,  and  perhaps  this  very  morning."      "It  was  broad  day,  but 
the  rays  Qf  light  wire   very*  horizontal,  she   thought  it  was  very  early ; 
that  she  must  gel  up,  however,  to  receive  Marius." 

She  fell  that  she  could  not  live  without  Marius,  and  that,  consequently, 
that  was  enough,  and  that  Marina  would  come.  No  objection  was  ad- 
miasible.  All  that  was  certain.  It  was  monstrous  enough  already  to 
have  Buffered  three  days.  Marius  absent  three  days,  it  was  horrible. 
Now  this  cruel  sport  of  Heaven  was  an  ordeal   that  was  over.     Marius 
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was  coming-,  and  wonM  bring  good  news.  Thus  is  youth  constituted  ; 
it  quickfj  wipes  its  eyes;  it  believes  sorrow  useless  and  does  not  accept 
it.  Youth  is  the  smile  of  the  future  before  an  unknown  being  which 
is  itself.  It  is  natural  for  it  to  be  happy.  It  seems  as  though  it  breathed 
hope. 

Besides,  Cosette  could  not  succeed  in  recalling,  what  Marius  had  said 
to  her  on  the  subject  of  this  absence  which  was  to  last  but  one  day',  or 
.what  cxplatv.iVm  he  had  given  her  about  it.  Everybody  has  noticed 
with  what  adjlress  a  piece  of  money  which  you  drop  on  the  floor,  runs  , 
and  hides,  ana  what  art  it  has  in  rendering  itself  undiscoverable.  There 
are  thoughts  which  play  us  the  same  trick;  they  hide  in  a  corner  of  our 
brain;  it  is  all  over;  they  are  lost;  impossible  to  put  the  memory  back 
upon  them.  Cosette  was  a  little  vexed  at  the  useless  petty  efforts  which 
her  recollections  made.  She  said  to  herself  that,  it  was  very  naughty  of 
her  and  very  wicked  to  have  forgotten  words  uttered  by  Marius. 

Cosette  dressed  herself  very  quickly,  combed  and  arranged  her  hair, 
which  was  a  very  simple  thing  at  that  time,  when  women  did  not  puff 
out  their  ringlets  and  plaits  with  cushions  and  mils,  and  did  not  put 
crinoline  in  their  hair.  Then  she  opened  the  window  and  looked  all 
about,  hoping  to  discover  something  of  the  street,  a  corner  of  a  house, 
a  patch  of  pavement,  and  to  be  able  to  watch  for  Marius  there.  But 
she  could  see  nothing  of  the  street.  The  back-yard  was  surrounded  with 
high  walls,  and  a  few  gardens  only  were  in  view.  Cosette.  prouounced 
these  gardens  hideous;  for  the  first  time  in  her  life  she  found  flowers 
ugly.  The  least  bit  of  a  street  gutter  would  have  been  more  to  her* 
mind.  She  finally  began  to  look  at  the  sky,  as  if  she  thought  that  Ma- 
rius might  come  that  way  also. 

Suddcnl}",  she  melted  into  tears.  Not  that  it  was  fickleness  of  soul ;  • 
but,  hopes  cut  off  by  faintness  of  heart,  such  was  her  situation.  She 
vaguely  felt  some  indefinable  horror.  Things  float  in  the  .air  in  fact. 
She  said  to  herself  that  she  was  not  sure  of  anything;  that  to  lose  from 
sight,  was  to  lose;  and  the  idea  that  Marius  might  indeed  rtturn  to- her 
from  the  sky,  appeared  no  longer  charming,  but  dismal. 

Then,  such  are  these  clouds,  calmness  returned  to  her,  and  hope,  and 
a  sort  of  smile,  unconscious,  but  trusting  in  God. 

Everybody  was  still  in  bed  in  the  house.  A  rural  silence  reigned. 
No  shutter  had  been  opened.  The  porter's  box  was  closed.  Toussaiut 
was  not  up,  and  Cosette  very  naturally  thought  that  her  father  was 
asleep.  She  must  have  suffered  indeed,  and  she  must  have  been  still 
suffering,  for  she  said  to  herself  that  her  father  had  be.en  kind;  but  she 
counted  on  Marius.  The  eclipse  #of  such  a  light  was  entirely  i rape 
ble.  At  intervals  she  heard  at  some  distance  a  kind  of  sullen  jar,  and 
she  said  :  "It  is  singular  that  people  are  opening  and  shutting  portc- 
cochores  so  early."     It  was  the  cannon  battering  the  barricade. 
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VIII. 
•      .    unM'ii     .  .  BING  ami  KILLS   NOBODY. 

71  .  rationed.     The  musketry  and  the  grape 

thou  I  much  damage  indeed.     The  tup  of  tin*  facade  of 

suffered;  the  window  of  the  Bret  Btory  an*   the  dormer 

Idled  with  shot  and  ball,  were  slowl;  demolished. 

re]     ted  there,  had  to  withdraw.  .this 

Li  tl  Hacking  barricadesj  to  trust-  fur  a  long  time,  in  cider  to 

mmnnition  of  the  insurgents,  if  they  commit  the  blunder 

of  replying.     When  it  i  red,  from   the  Blackening  of  their  lire, 

thai  •    no   longer  cither   balls  or  powder,  the  assault  is  made. 

Enjoins  did  not  fall  into  this  snare;  the  barricade  did  not  reply. 

At  each  platoon  tire,  Gavroohe  throat  ont  bis  cheek  with  his  tongue, 

ok  of  lofty  disdain :  "That's  right,"  said  he,  "  tear  up  the  cloth. 

w.  want  lint." 

•  Off  fjcac  y  Bted  with  the  grape  about  its  lack  of  effect,  and  said  to 
innofl  :   "  Fou  are  getting  diffuse,  my  good-man  " 

[a  a   battle  people  force  themselves  upon  acquaintance,  as  at  a  ball. 
It  i»  probable  that  this  silence. of  the  redoubt  began  to   perplex  the  be- 
tbem  tear  some  unlooked-for  accident,  and   that  they 
i  set  ing  through  that   heap  of  paving-stones,  and  know- 
ing what  WSJ  going  on  behind  that  impassible  wall,  which  was  receiving 
their  lire  without  answering  it.     The   insurgents  Buddenly  perceived  a 
te  Bhining  in   the  sun  upon  a  neighboring  roof.     A  sapper  was 
Kicked  up  against  ■  tall  chimney,  and  seemed  to  be  there  as  a  sentinel. 
He  looked  directly  int6  the   barricade.     "There  is  a  troublesome  over- 
Baid  Enjolras. 
Jean  VsJjean  had  returned  his  carbine  to   Bnjolras,  but  he  had  his 
mutl 

Widen'  saying  ■  word,  he  I  imed   at  the  sapper,  and,  a  second  after- 
ward itruok    by  a  ball,  fell   noisily  into  the  street.     The 
d  soldier  hastened  to  disappear. 
A  second  •  i  k    his   place.     This  was  an   oflieer.     Jean  Val- 
.  who  had                  I    his  musket,  aimed  at  the    new  coiner,  and    sent 

|oe  to  keep  company  with  the  Boldier's.     The  officer  was 

and  withdrew  very  quickly.     This  time  the  warning  was 
Nobody  appeared  upon  the  roof  again,  and   they  gave  up 
\.  itching  the  barricade. 

"  Why  didn't  yu  kill  the  man  ''."  asked  Bossuct  of  Jean  Valjean. 

•  i.  an  va\jean  aid  not  answer. 


IX. 
DISORDER    A    PARTISAN   OF   ORDER. 


Bossuet  murmured  in  Combeferrc's  ear  :  "  He  has  not  answered  my 
question." 
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"He  is  a  man  who  does  kindness  by  musket  shots,"  said  Combofcrre. 

Those  who  retain  sonic  recollection  of  that  now  distant  period,  know 
that  the  National  Guard  of  the  banlieue  was  valiant  against  the  insur- 
rections. It  was  particularly  ca^cr  and  intrepid  in  the  days  of  June, 
1832.  Many  a  good  wine  shopkeeper  of  Pantin,  of  the  Vcrtus  or  of 
La  Cunette,  whose  "establishment"  was  without  custom  in  conse- 
quence of  the  emcute,  became  leonin'6  on  seeing  his  dancing  hall  de- 
serted, and  died  to  preserve  order  represented  by  the  tavern.  In  those 
days,  at  once  bourgeois  and  heroic,  in  presence  of  ideas  which  had  their 
knights,  interests  had  their  paladins.  The  prosaic  motive  detracted 
nothing  from  the  bravery  of  the  action.  The  decrease  of  a  pile  of 
crowns  made  bankers  sing  the  Marseillaise.  They  poured  out  their 
blood  lyrically  for  the  counter;  and  with  a  Lacedaemonian  enthusiasm 
they  defended,the  shop,  that  immense  diminutive  of  one's  native  land. 

In  reality  we  must  say,  there  was  nothing  in  all  this  which  was  not 
very  serious.  It  was  the  social  elements  entering  into  conflict,  while 
awaiting  the  day  when  they  shall  enter  into  equilibrium. 

Another  sign  of  that  time  was  anarchy  mingled  with  governmental- 
ism  (barbarous  name  of  the  correct  party.)  Men  were  for  order  with- 
out discipline.  The  drum  beat  unawares,  at  the  command  of  some  colo- 
nel of  the  National  Guard,  capricious  roll-calls  ;  many  a  captain  went 
to  the  fire  by  inspiration  ;  many  a  National  Guard  fought  "  from  fancy," 
and  on  his  own  account.  In  the  ciitical  moments,  on  the  "days,"  they 
took  counsel  less  of  their'chiefs  than  of  their  instincts.  There  were  in 
the  army  of  order  genuine  guerrillas,  some  of  the  sword  like  Fannicot; 
others  of  the  pen,  like  Henri  Fonfrede. 

Civilization,  unfortunately  represented  at  that  epoch  rather  by  an  ag- 
gregation of  interests  than  by«a  group  of  principles,  was,  or  thought  itself 
in  peril ;  it  raised  the  cry  of  alarm  ;  every  man  making  himself  a  centre, 
defended  it,  aided  it,  and  protected  it,  in  his  own  way;  and  anybody  and 
everybody  took  it  upon  himself  to  save  society. 

Zeal  sometimes  goes  to  the  extent  of  extermination.  Such  a  platoon 
of  National  Guards  constituted  themselves,  of  their  own  private  author- 
ity,' a  court-martial,  and  condemned  aud  executed  an  insurgent  prisoner 
in  five  minutes.  It  was  an  improvisation  of  this  kind  which  had  killed 
Jean  Prouvaire.  Ferocious  Lyuch  law,  with  which  no  party  has  the 
right  to  reproach  others,  for  it  is  applied  by  the  republic  in  America  as 
well  as  by  monarchy  in  Europe.  This  Lynch  law  is  liable  to  mistakes. 
During  an  gineute,  a  young  poet,  named  Paul  Aime  Gamier,  was  pur- 
sued in  the  Place  Royale  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  and  only  escaped 
by  taking  refuge  under  the  porte  cochere  of  Number  6.  The  cry  was: 
There  is  another  of  thou  Saint  Sitnonianti  and  there  was  an  attempt 
to  kill  him.  Now,  he  had  under  his  arm  a  volume  of  the  memoirs  of 
the  Duke  de  Saint  Simon.  A  National  (luard  had  read  upon  this  book 
the  name  Saint  >Simon,  and  cried  :   "  Kill  him!" 

On  the  Oth  of  Jfcne,  lv">l!,  a  company  of  National  Guards  of  the  ban- 
lieue, commanded  by  Captain  Fannioot,  before  mentioned,  got  them- 
selves, through  whim  and  for  sport's  Hike,  decimated  in  the  line  do  la 
Chanvrcrie.  The  fact,  singular  as  it  maj  seem,  was  proven  by  the  ju- 
dicial invcstig.it ion  entered  upon  after  the  insurrection  of  L882.  Cap- 
tain Fannioot,  a  bold  aud  impatient  bourgeois,  a  kind  of  condoltiero  of 
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the  Older  of  thoee  we  bate  jus!  characterised,  a  fanatical  and  insubordi- 
rnmentalist,  oould  nol  resist  the  impulse  to  open  fire  before  the 
hour,  and  the  .-mi !<i  i  .n  of  tiking  the  .barricule  by  himself  all  alone — 
th,i  i.,  \m!i  i  -  1  •  iinpany.  Exasperated  by  the  successive  appearance 
of  tli*-  red  l»g  and  the  old  coat  which  he  took  Ibr  the  black  flag,  he 
loudly  bhtmed  the  generals  and  chiefs  of  corps,  who  were  holding  coun- 
m  that  the  mCmenl  for  the  de  mlt  had  come, 

an  1  were  leaving,  according  to  a  celebrated  expression  of  one  of  them, 
insurrection  to  cook  in  its  owa  juice"  As  for  him,  he  thought 
th<-  b  irric  1  le  r  pe,  and,  as  what  is  ripe  ought  to  fall,  he  mad'  the  attempt. 
I|,.  ,  m:  oanded  men  as  resolute  as  himself — "madmen,"  said  a  wit- 
ness. His  company,  the  same  which  had  shot  the  poet  Jean  Prouvaire, 
the  first  of  the  battalion  posted  at  the  corner  of  the  street.  At  the 
moment  when  it  was  least  expected,  the  Captain  hurled  his  men  against 
the  barricade.  This  movement,  executed  with  more  zeal  than  strategy, 
c  '  the  Fanuicot  company  dear.  Before  it,  had  passed  over  two-thirds 
of  the  street,  it  was  greeted  by  a  general  discharge  from  the  barricade. 
Four,  the  most  daring,  who  were  running  in  advance,  were  shot  down 
at  t he  muzzles  of  the  muskets,  at  the  very  foot  of  the  redoubt;  and  this 
coura^' ■mis  mob  of  National  Guards,  very  brave  men,  but  who  had  no 
military  tenacity,  had  to  fall  back,  after  some  hesitation,  leaving  fifteen 
dead  upon  the  pa\emcnt.  The  moment  of  hesitation  gave  the  insur- 
gents time  to  re-load,  and  a  second  discharge,  very  murderous,  reached 
the  company  before  it  was  able  to  regain  the  corner  of  the  street,  its 
shelter.  At  one  moment  it  was  taken  between  two  storms  of  balls,  and 
it  received  the  vdlcy  of  the  piece  in  battery  which,  receiving  no  orders, 
had  not  discontinued  its  fire.  The  intrepid  and  imprudent  Fanuicot  was 
one  of  the  killed  by  this  volley.  He  was  slain  by  the  cannon — that  is 
to  say,  by  order. 

This  attack,  more  furious  than  serious,  irritated  Enjolras.  "The 
fools  !"  Bald  he.  "  They  are  getting  their  men  killed  and  using  up  our 
ammunition,  for  nothing." 

Enjolras  spoke  like  the  true  general  of  emeute  that  he  was.  Insur- 
rection and  repression  do  not  contend  with  equal  arms.  Insurrection, 
rcadi'y  exhaustible,  has  but  a  certain  number  of  shots  to  fire,  and  but  a 
curtain  number  of  combatants  to  expend.  A  cartridge  box  emptied,  a 
man  killed,  are  not  replaced.  Repression,  having  the  army,  does  not 
count  men.  and,  having  Vincennes,  does  not  count  shots.  Repression 
has  at,  many  regiments  as  the  barricade  has  men,  and  as  many  arscnils 
as  the  barricade  has  cartridge-boxes.  Thus  they  are  struggles  of  one 
ugaiust  a  hundred,  which  always  end  in  the  destruction  of  the  barricade; 
unless  revolution]  abruptly  appearing,  casts  into  the  balance  its  flaming 
archangel's  sword.  That  happens.  Then  everything  rises,- the  pave- 
mcntH  begin  to  ferment,  the  redoubts  of  the  people  swarm,  Paris  thrills 
sovereignly,  the  quid  </ii>i»um  is  set  free,  a  10th  of  August  is  in  the 
nir,  a  L!!J[li  of  duly  is  in  the  air,  a  marvellous  light  appears,  the  yawn- 
ing jaws  of  force  recoil,  and  the  army,  that  lion,  sees  before  it,  erectand 
tranquil,  this  prophet,  France. 
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X. 

GLEAMS   WHICH   PASS. 

In  the  chaos  of  sentiments  and  passions  which  defend  a  barricade, 
there  is  something  of  everything ;  there  is  bravery,  youth,  honor,  en- 
thusiasm, the  ideal,  conviction,  the  eager  fury  of  the  gamester,  and 
above  all,  intervals  of  hope. 

One  of  those  intervals,  one  of  those  vague  thrills  of  hnpe,  suddenly 
crossed,  at  the  most  unexpected  moment,  the  barricade  of  the  Rue  dc  la 
Chanvrerie. 

"  Hark  !"  abruptly  exclaimed  Enjolras,  who  was  constantly  on  the 
alert,   "it  seems  to  me  that  Paris  is  walking  " 

It  is  certain  that  on  the  morning  of  the  6th  of  June  the  insurrection 
had,  for  an  hour  or  two,  a  certain  recrudescence.  The  obstinacy  of  the 
tocsin  of  Saint  Merry  re-animated  some  dull  hopes.  In  the  Iluo  du 
Poiricr,  in  the  Rue  des  Gravilliers,  barricades  were  planned  out.  la 
front  of  the  Porte  Saint  Martin,  a  young  man,  armed  with  a  carbine, 
attacked  singly  a  squadron  of  cavalry.  Without  any  shelter,  in  the  open 
boulevard,  he  dropped  on  one  knee,  raised  his  weapon  to  his  shoulder, 
fired,  killed  the  chief  of  the  squadron,  and  turned  round  saying  :  "Th*  >-e 
is  another  who  will  do  us  no  more  harm."  He  was  sabred.  In  the 
Rue  Saint  Denis,  a  woman  fired  upon  the  Municipal  Guard  from  behind 
a  Venetian  blind.  The  slats  of  the. blind  were  seen  to  tremble  at  each 
report.  A  boy  of  fourteen  was  arrested  in  the  Rue  de  la  Cossonerie 
with  his  pockets  full  of  cartridges.  Several  posts  were  attacked.  Afc 
the  entrance  of  the  Rue  Bcrtin  Poirde,  a  very  sharp  and  entirely  unex- 
pected fusillade  greeted  a  regiment  of  cuirassiers,  at  the  head  of  which 
marched  General  Cavaignac  de  Baragne.  In  the  Rue  Planche  Mibray 
they  threw  upon  the  troops,  from  the  roofs,  old  fragments  of  household 
vessels  and  utensils ;  a  bad  sign ;  and  when  this  fact  was  reported  to 
Marshal  Soult,  the  old  Lieutenant  of  Napoleon  grew  thoughtful,  remem- 
bering the  saying  of  Suchet  at  Saragossa  :  "  We  are  lost  when  the  old 
women  empty  their  pots  upon  our  heads." 

These  general  symptoms  which  were  manifested  just  when  it  was  sup- 
posed the  emeutc  was  localized,  this- fever  of  wrath  which  was  regaining 
the  upper  hand,  these  sparks  which  flew  here  and  there  above  those  deep 
masses  of  combustible  material  which  are  called  the  Faubourgs  of  Pari*, 
all  taken  together  rendered  the  military  chiefs  anxious.  They  hastened 
to  extinguish  these  beginnings  of  conflagration.  They  delayed,  until 
these  sparks  should  be  quenched,  the  attack  on  the  barricades  xMaubude, 
de  la  Chanvrerie,  and  Saint  Merry,  that  they  might  have  them  onlv  to 
deal  with,  and  might  be  able  to  finish  all  at  one  blow  Columns  were 
thrown  into  the  streets  in  fermentation,  sweeping  the  large  ones,  prob- 
ing the  small,  on  the  right,  on  the  left,  sometimes  slowly  and  with  pre- 
caution, sometimes  at  a  double  quick  step.  The  troops  beat  in  the  doors 
of  the  houses  from  which  there  had  been  firing;  at  the  same  time  ma- 
noeuvres of  cavalry  dispersed  the  groups  on  the  boulevards.  This  re- 
pression was  not  accomplished  without  noise,  nor  wi'hout  that  tumultu- 
ous uproar  peculiar  to  shock3  between  thfl  army  and  the  people.  This 
was  what  Enjolras  caught,  in  the  intervals  of  the  cannonade  and  the 
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i  loaded  passing  at  the  cud  of 

the  street  Courfeyrac:  "  Those  wounded  do  not 

<. 

on  eclipsed.     Tn  less 
|  ii   vinish.  il  ;   it  was  like  heat 

ligbtei  I   the  insurgents  felt  that  kind  of  leaden  pall  fall  upon 

|  (ho   indifference  of  the   people  easts  over  the  wilful  when 

bI>  hi  !■ 

movement,  which  seemed  to  have  been  vaguely  projected, 
lij  1    i:    -  i;   ati'l    tb  if  the    Minister   of  War    and    the 

h'  ild  now   be  concentrated  upon   the  three  or 

four  b  ioing  standing. 

Tiic  sun  r  -••  above  the  horizon. 

An  insurgent   called   to  Enjolras:  "  We  arc  hungry  here.     Arc  we 
rca'lv  going  I  i  die  like  this  without  eating?" 

]  ,  still   leaning   upon  his  battlement,  without   taking   his  eyes 

off  the  extremity  of  the  street,  nodded  his  head. 


XI. 

IN    WHICH    WILL    BE    FOUND    THE    NAME    OF   ENJOLRAS'S    MISTRESS. 

C  mrfeyrac,  seated  on  a  paving-stone  beside  Enjolras,  continued  his 
i  Ita  t  i  the  cannon,  and  every  time  that  that  gloomy  cloud  of  projec- 
t  -  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  grape  passed  by,  with  its  raon- 
t-  ind,  he  received  it  with  an  outburst  of  irouy.     "  You  are  tiring 

•our  longs,  my  poor  old  brute,  you  trouble  me,  you  are  wasting  your 
i  i         -  not  thunder  j  no,  it  is  a  cough." 

And  thofl    ab  'i'  him  laughed. 

1  Bossnet,  whose  valiant  good-humor  increased  with  the 
M  idame  Scarron,  replaced  food  by  pleasantry,  and,  as  they 
!  'ired  out  cheerfulness  for  all. 

Imira  Enjolras,"  said  Bossuet.  "  His  impassive  boldness  aston- 
la]v*  me.  Be  lives  alone,  which  renders  him  perhaps  a  little  sad.  En- 
j  for  big  greatness,  which   binds  him   to  widowhood.     The 

l  of  its  hive  all,  more  or  less,  mistresses  who  make  fools  of  us,  that 
i  When  we  are  as  amorous  as  a  tiger,  the  least  we  can 

d  >  la  to  fight  like  a  lion.  It  is  a  way  of  avenging  ourselves  for  the 
tri  :k>  whion  Mecdames  our  grisettes  play  us.  Roland  gets  himself  killed 
(  ipite  Angelica  ;  all  our  heroisms  come  from  our  women.  A  man  without 
E  woman,  is  a  pistol  without  a  hammer;  it  is  the  woman  who  makes  the 
nan  go  off.  Now,  Enjolras  has  no  woman,  lie. is  not  in  love,  and  he 
finds  a  w  ,y  to  be  intrepid.  It  is  a  marvellous  thing  that  a  man  can  be 
as  cold  as  ice  and  as  bold  as  fire" 

Enjolras  did  nor  appear  to  listen,  but  had  anybody  been  near  him  ho 
jvould  have  heard  him  murmur  in  an  undertone,  "Patrin." 

]>  issuet  was  laughing  still  when  Courfeyrac  exclaimed  :  "  Something 
new!"  And,  assuming  the  manner  of  an  usher  announcing  an  arrival, 
I      Mel:  "  My  name  is  Eight-Pounder." 

In  fact,  a  new  personage  had  just  entered  upon  the  scene.  It  was  a 
second  piece  of  ordnance. 
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The  artillerymen  quickly  executed  the  manoeuvres,  and  placed  tliia 
second  piece  in  battery  near  the  first. 

This  suggested  the  conclusion. 

A  few  moments  afterwards,  the  two  pieces,  rapidly  served,  opened  di- 
rectly upon  the  fedoubt;  the  platoon  firing  of  the  line  and  the  banlieue 
supported  the  artillery. 

Another  cannouade  was  hcarel  at  some  distance.  At  the  same  time 
that  two  cannon  were  raging  against  the  redoubt  in  the  Hue  de  la  Chan- 
vrcrie,  two  other  pieces  of  orduanse,  pointed,  one  on  the  Rue  Saint 
Denis,  the  other  on  the  Hue  Aubry  le  Boucher,  were  riddling  the  barri- 
cade Saint  Merry.     The  four  cannon  made  dreary  echo  to  one  another. 

The  hayings  of  the  dismal  dogs  of  war  answered  each  other. 

Of  the  two  pieces  which  were  now  battering  the  barricade  in  the  Rue 
de  la  Chanvrorie,  one  fired  grape,  the  other  ball. 

The  gun  which  threw  balls  was  elevated  a  little,  and  the  range  waa 
calculated  so  that  the  hall  struck  the  extreme  edge  of  the  upper  ridge  of 
the  barricade,  dismantled  it,  and  crumbled  the  paving-stones  over  the 
insurgents  in  showers. 

This  peculiar  aim  was  intended  to  drive  the  combatants  from  the  sum- 
mit of  the  redoubt,  and  to  force  them  to  crowd  together  in  the  interior, 
that  is,  it  aunouueed  the  assault. 

The  combatants  once  driven  from  the  top  of  the  barricade  by  the  balls 
and  from  the  windows  of  the  wine-shop  by  the  grape,  the  attacking  col3 
umns  could  venture  into  the  street  without  being  watched,  perhaps  even 
without  being  under  fire,  suddenly  scale  the  redoubt,  as  on  the  evening 
before,  and,  who  knows  ?  take  it  by  surprise.  "  We  must  at  all  events 
diminish  the  inconvenience  of  those  pieces,"  said  Enjolras,  and  he  cried: 
"fire  upon  the  cannoneers  !" 

All  were  ready.  The  barricade,  which  had  been  sileut  for  a  long 
time,  opened  fire  desperately;  seven  or  eight,  discharges  sueoecded  each 
other  with  a  sort  of  rage  and  joy  ;  the  street  was  filled  with  a  blinding 
smoke,  and  afier  a  few  minutes,  through  this  haze  pierced  by  flame, 
they  could  confusedly  make  out  two-thirds  of  the  cannoneers  Ivinir  under 
the  wheels  of  the  guns.  Those  who  remained  standing  continued  to 
serve  the  spiece  with  rigid  composure,  but  the  fire  was  slackened. 

"  This  goes  well,"  said  Bossuet  to  Enjolras.  "Success."  Enjolras 
shook  his  head  and  answered  :  "A  quarter  of  an  hour  more  of  this  sue- 
.1 1  there  will  not,  be  ten  cartridges  in  the  barricade." 

It  would  seem  that  Gavroche  heard  this  remark. 


XII. 
m  GAVROCHE  outside. 

Courfeyrac  suddenly  1  Botnebody  at  the  foot  tf  the  barricade, 

outside  in  the  etn  et,  un  ills. 

Gavrqchi  i  a  basket  from  the  wine  shop,  had  gone  out  by  the 

opening,  and  w;i>  qtiietlj  I  in  e  rjptyiog   into  hn  basket   the  full 

carti  of  the  National  Guards  who  had  been  killed  ou  the  slope 

of  the  redoubt. 
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<•',',  Gavrocbe  cocked  up 

]  "  Why,  don't  you 

(lie    |  •'       •       "  Well,    it    rains.      What    tfa 

t  Lck!"     "Directly,"  Baid  Gavrocbe.     And 

I 

It  irill  I  I  that  the  Fannicot  company,  on  retiring,  Lad 

left  behio  I  them  a  trail  of  bor| 

g  •  ered  along  the  whole  length  of  the  street 

on  t'  at.     Twentj   cartridge-boxes  for  Gavroche,  a  supply  of 

■  ae  barricade. 

The  MBOke  in  the  strict  was  like  a  fog.  "Whoever  has  seen  a  cloud 
fill  into  a  mountain   gor^c  In  tween   two  st ■  .  can   imagine  this 

ajsnoki  i  an  1  us  if  thiokened  by  two  gloomy  lines  of  tall  h<>: 

1    i  -  oonstantly  renewed ;  h  i  nal  darkening 

which  even   rendered ibroad  day  pallid.     The  combatants  could  hardly 
|,  roei  fcber  from* end  to  end  of  the  street,  although  it  was  very 

ihort. 

This  obscurity,  probal  I  and   calculated  ppon  by  the  leaders 

who   wire   tu  din..  aault  npoD    the   barricade,   was  of  use   to 

( 

r  the  folds  of  this  veil  of  smoke,  and    thanks  to  his   small    size, 

he  oenld  adi  inoe  far  into  the  street  without  being  Been,     lie  emptied 
the  lirst  seven  or  eight  eartri  without  much  dang 

II  crawled  on  bis  belly,  ran  on  hi-  hands  and  feet,  took  bis  basket  in 
hi*  teeth,  twisted,  gl'ded,  writhed,  wormed  his  way  from  one  body  to 
I  1  empUi  d  a  cartridge-box  as  a  monkey  opens  a  nut. 

From  the  barricade,  of  which  he  was  still  within  hearing,  they  dared 
not  oall  to  him  to  return,  for  fear  of  attracting  attention  to  him.. 

On  oni  oorpse,  1 1  •  ■  t  of  a  corporal,  he  found  a  powder-flask.  "Incase 
of  thirst/'  said  he  as  he  pat  it  into  his  pocket. 

By  saocesrive  advances,  he  reached  a  point  where  the  fog  from  the 

filing  b ime  transparent. 

.  that  the  sharp  shooters  of  the  line  drawn  up  and  on  the  alert  be- 
li'md  tb  iir  wall  of  paving-stones,  and  the  sharp-shooters  of  the  banlieue 
in  issed  at  the  corner  of  the  street,  suddenly  discovered  something  mov- 
ing in  th<-  smoke. 

Just  as  Gavroche  was  relieving  a  sergeant  who  lay  near  a  stone-block, 
of  his  cartridges,  a  ball  struck  the  body.  "  The  deuce  !"  said  Gavroche. 
'•So  they  are  killing  my  dead  for  me." 

A  second  ball  splintered  the  pavement  beside  him.  A  third  upset  his 
1      ':  ll 

Gavroch'e  looked  and  saw  that  it  came  from  the  banlieue. 

He  rose  up  Btraight,  on  his  feet,  his  hair  in  the  wind,  his  hands  upon 
his  hips,  his  tye  fixed  upon  the  National  Guards  who  were  firing,  and  he 
Bang : 

On  estla'nl  a,  ff  ant  err  e, 
C'est  la  faute  a  Voltaire, 
Ete  liT-ic  a  Palaiaean, 
Celt;  la  fame  a  ttouBseaa. 

Then  he  picked  up  his  basket,  put  into  it  the  cartridges  which  had 
fallen  out,  without  losing  a  single  one,  and,  advancing  toward^  the  fusil- 
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lade,  began  to  empty  another  cartridge-box.  There  a  fourth  ball  just 
missed  him  again.     Gavroche  sang  : 

Je  ne  BUI8  pis  notaire, 

C'est  la  faute  a  Voltaire  ; 

Je  suia  petit  oiseau, 

C'est  la  faute  £  Rousseau. 

A  fifth  ball  succeeded  only  iu  drawing  a  third  couplet  from  him  : 

Joie  ost  mon  earactere, 
C'est  la  faute  a  Voltaire ; 
Mi.- ere  est  mon  trousseau, 
C'est  la  faute  a  Rousseau. 

.  This  continued  thus  for  some  time.  The  sight  was  appalling  and  fasci- 
nating. Gavroche,  fired  at,  mocked  the  firing.  He  appeared  to  be  very 
much  amused.  It  was  the  Bparrow  pecking  at  the  hunters.  He  replied 
to  each  discharge  by  a  couph  t  They  aimed  at  him  incessantly,  they 
always  missed  him.  The  National  Guards  and  the  soldiers  laughed  as 
they  aimed  at  him.  He  lay  down,  then  rose  up,  hid  himself  iu  a  door- 
way, then  sprang  out,  disappeared,  re  appeared,  escaped,  returned,  re- 
torted upon  the  volleys  by  wry  faces,  and  meanwhile  pillaged  cartridges, 
emptied  cartridge-boxes,  and  filled  his  basket.  The  insurgents,  breath- 
less with  anxiety,  followed  him  with  their  eyes.  The  barricade  was 
trembling;  he  was  singing.  It  was  not  a  child;  -it  was  not'a  man  ;  it 
was  a  strange  fairy  </avini.  One  would  have  said  the  invulnerable  dwarf 
of  the  melee.  The  bullets  ran  after  him,  he  was  more  nimble  than  they. 
He  was  playing  an  indescribably  terrible  game  of  hide-and-seek  with 
death  ;  every  time  the  flat-nosed  face  of  the  spectre  approached,  the 
gamin  snapped  his  fingers.  % 

One  bullet,  however,  better  aimed  or  more  treacherous  than  the 
others,  reached  the  Will-o'-the  wi.-p  child.  They  saw  Gavroche  totter, 
then  he  fell.  The  whole  barricade  gave  a  cry;  but  there  was  an  An- 
tseus  in  this  pigmy;  for  the  gamin  to  touch  the  pavement  is  like  the 
giant  touching  the  earth ;  Gavroche  had  fallen  only  to  rise  again;  ho 
bat  up,  a  long  stream  of  bb*od  rolled  down  his  face,  he  raised  both  arms 
iu  air,  looked  in  the  direction  whence  the  shot  came,  and  began  to  sing : 

0                Je  stria  tombe*  par  terre, 
C'est  la  faute  a  Voltaire, 
La  nea  dans  le  ruisseau, 
C'est  la  faute  a 

He  did  not  finish.  A  second  ball  from  the  same  marksman  cut.  him 
short.  This  time  he  fell  with  his  face  upon  the  pavement,  and  did  not 
stir  again.     That  little  great  soul  had  taken  ilight. 


XIII. 

MOHTUUS    PATER   FIT-IUM    MORITURUM   EXPECTAT. 

Marina  had  sprung  out  of  the  barricade.  Combeferre  had  followed 
him.  But  it  was  too  late.  Qavrdcbe  was  dead.  Combeferre  brought 
back  the  basket  of  cartridges;  MUrius  brought  back  the  child. 

"Alasl"  thought  he,  "what  the  father  had  done  for  his  father  ho 
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was  r<  ur  iiog  to  th<   -  o  ;  only  Thenardier  had  brought  back  his  father 
brought  hack  the  child  d(  ad." 

When  M.iri'i  loubt  with' Gavroche  in  his  arms,  his 

i  with  blood. 

\  :i  to  pick  up  <!avroche,  a  ball  grazed  his 
skull ;  he  did  n  I  pera  ive  it. 

■k  off  hia  cravat  and  bound  up  Marina's  forehead. 
Tli  e  table  with  Mabeuf,  and  t Ley  stretched 

the  bla  k  shawl  over  the  two  It  was  large  enough  for  the  old 

he  child. 

distributed  the  cartridges  from  the  basket  which  he  had 
brought  back. 

This  gave  each  man  fifteen  shots. 

n  Valjean  was  still  at  the  same  place,  motionless  upon  his  block. 
When  Gorabeferre  presented  him  his  fifteen  cartridges,  he  shook  his  head. 
•'There  h  a  rare  eccentric,"  said  Combeferre  in  a  low  tone  to  Enjoi- 
ns. "  Be  finds  means  not  to  ffcht  in  this  barricade."  "  Which  does 
not  prevent  him  from  defending  it,"  answered  Enjolras.  ''Heroism 
Is,"  r  plied  Combefi  rre.  And  Courfeyrac,  who  hud  over- 
hear' i  different  kind  from  Father  .Mabeuf." 

A  notable  fact,  the  lire  which  was  batti  ring  the  barricade  hardly  dis- 
turbed the  interior.     Those  who  have  never  passed  through  the  whirl- 
!  (if  this  kind  of  war  can  have  no  idea  of  the  singular  moments  of 
tranquillity  which  arc  mingled  with  these  convulsions.     Men  come  and 
gOj  tli'  v  chi  t,  they  joke,  they  lounge.     An  ac  [uaintance  of  ours  heard 
a  combatant  say  to  him  iu  the  midst  of  the  grape:    This  is  like  a  bathe* 
Ireakfast.    The  redoubt  in  the  Rue  de  la  Chanvrerie,  we  repeat, 
ilm*ithiu.      Every  turn  and  every  phase  of  fortune  had 
been  or  would  Boon  be  exhaust.  I.     The  position,  from  critical,  had  be- 
come tin  nd  from  threatening  was  probably  becoming  despe- 
rate.    In  proportion  as  the  condition  of  affairs  grew  gloomy,  the  heroio 
a  empurpled  the  barricade   more  and  more.     Enjolras,  grave,  com- 
manded it,  in  the  attitude  of  a  young  Spartan  devoting  his  drawn  sword 
to  the  Bombre  gi  nius  Epidoti 

Combeferre,  with  apron  at  his  waist,  was  dressing  the  wounded; 
net  and   Feuilly  were  making  cartridges  with  th«  flask  of  powder 
taken  by  I  i  the  dead  corporal,  and  :  aid  toF.euilly: 

\Y,  thalt  -     i  take  the  diligence  for  another  planet;  Courfeyrac,  upon 
the  few  pavioj  rbich  he  bud  reserved  lor  himself  near  Enjolras, 

was  :  ind  arranging  a  whole  arsenal,  his  sword-cane,  his  musket, 

two  horse  j  istols,  and  a  pocket  pistol,  with  the  care  of  a  girl  who  is 
]  utting  a  little  work  box  in  order.  Jean  Valjean  was  looking  in  silence 
at  the  opposite  wall.  A  workingman  was  fastening  on  his  bead  with  a 
string  a  large  straw  hat  belonging  to  Mother  Hucheloup,  for^. fear  of 
iun-ttroke,  Baid  be.  The  youug  men  of  the  Oougourde  d'Aix  were 
chatting  gaily  with  one  another,  as  if  they  were  in  a  hurry  to  talk  patois 
for  the  last  time.  July,  who  bad  taken  down  the  widow  Hucheloup's 
mirror,  was  examining  his  tongue  in  it.  A  few  combatants,  having  dis- 
cover! e  line  crusts  of  bread,  almost  mouldy,  in  a  drawer,  were  eating 
them  greedily.  Marius  was  anxious.about  what  his  father  would  &ay 
to  him. 
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,♦ 

XIV. 

THE   VULTURE   BECOMES   PREY. 

We  must,  dwell  upon  a  psychological  fact,  peculiar  to  barricades. 
Nothing  which  characterizes  this  surprising  war  of  the  streets  should 
be  omitted. 

Whatever  be  that  strange  interior  tranquillity  of  which  we  have  just 
spoken,  the  barricade,  for  those  who  arc  within,  is  none  the  loss  a  vision. 

There  is  an  apocalypse  in  civil  war,  all  the  mists  of  the  unknown  are 
mingled  with  these  sava^s  flames,  revolutions  ure  sphinxes,  and  be  who 
has  passed  through  a  CaYricade,  believes  that  he  has  passed  through  a 
dream. 

What  is  felt  in  those  places,  as  wc  have  indicated  in  reference  to  Ma- 
rius,  and  as  we  shall  see  in  what  follows,  is  more  and  is  less  than  life. 
Once  out  of  the  barricade,  a  man  no  longer  knows  what  he  has  seen  in 
it.  He  was  terrible,  he  does  not  know  it:  He  was  surrounded  by  com- 
batting ideas  which  had  human  faces;  he  had  his  head  in  the  light  of 
the  future.  There  were  corpses  lying  and  phantoms  standing.  The 
hours  were  colossal,  and  seemed  hours  of  eternity  He  lived  in  death. 
Shadows  passed  by.  What  are  they  ?  He  saw  hands  on  which  there 
was  blood;  it  was  an  appalling  uproar,  it  was  also  a  hideous  silence; 
there  were  open  mouths  which  shouted,  and  other  open  mouths  which 
held  their  peace;  he  was  in  the  smo'ke,  in  the  night,  perhaps.  He 
thinks  he  has  touched  the  ominous  ot/.e  of  the  unknown  depths;  he 
sees  something  red  in  his  nails.     He  remembers  nothing  more. 

Let  us  return  to  the  Rue  dc  la  Chanvrerie. 

Suddenly  between  two  discharges  they  heard  the  distant  sound  of  a 
clock  striking.  "It  is  noon,"  said  Com^eferre.  The  twelve  strokes 
had  not  sounded  when  Enjolras  sprang  to  his  feet,  and  flung  down  from 
the  top  of  the  barricade  this  thundering  shout:  "Carry  some  paving- 
stones,  into  the  house.  Fortify  the  windows  with  them.  Half  t lie  men 
to  the  muskets,  the  other  half  to  the  stones.      Not  a  minute  to  lose." 

A  platoon  of  sappers,  their  axes  on  their  shoulders,  had  just  appeared 
in  order  of  battle  at  the  end  of  the  street.  . 

•  This  could  only  be  the  head  of  a  column;  and  of  what  column? 
The  column  of  attack,  evidently.  The  sappers,  whose  duty  it  is  to  de- 
molish the  barricade,  must  always  precede  the  soldiers  whose  duty  it  is 
to  scale  it. 

Bnjolras'a  order  was  executed  with  the  correct  haste  peculiar  to  ships 
and  ba/ricades,  the  only  places  of  combat  whence  escape  is  impossible. 
In  less  than  a  minute,  two-thirds  0f  the  paving-stones  which  Knjolras 
had  had  piled  up  at  the  door  of  Corinth,  were  carried  up  to  the  first 
Story  and  to  the  garret;   and  before  a  second  minute   had 

-,  artistically  laid  one  upon  anoth  r,  walled  up  half  the  height  oif 
the  window  on  the  first  sti  •  y  and  the  dor  di  r  window  A 

few  carefully  i!y,  chief  builder,   allowed 

musket  barrels  to  pass  through.  This  armament  of  the  windows  could 
be  performed  the  more  easily  had  1      The  two 

re   now  6'  11,  in   order  to 

make  a  hole,  and  if  it  wore  possible,  a  breach  fur  the  assault. 
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W  be  paving  atones,  d<  f  r  the  last  defence,  wore  in  posi- 

them   carry  lip  to  the  first  story  the   bottles  which 
he  ha  1  placed  under  the  tahle  where  Mabeuf  was. 

"Who  will  drink   that?"  Bossuet  asked  him.     "Tbey,"  answered 

Th  1   the  basement  window,  and  they  hold  in  rcadi- 

the  iron  cross  pieoi  a  which  Berved  to  bar  the  door  of  the  wine-shop 
on  the  inside  at  night. 

Tli<  fortress  was  complete.  The  barricade  was  the  rampart,  the  wine- 
ihop  was  the  donjon. 

Willi  the  paving-stones  which  remained,  they  closed  up  the  opening 
the  barricade; 

As  the  defenders  of  a  barricade  are  always  obliged  to  husband  their 
ammunition,  and  as  the  besiegers  know  it,  the  besiegers  perfect  their 
arrange  ments  with  a  sort  of  provoking  leisure,  expose  themselves  to  fire 
before  I  he  time,  but  iu  appearance  more  than  in  reality,  and  take  their 
The  preparations  for  attack  arc  always  made  with  a  certain  me- 
thodical slowness;   after  which,  the  thunderbolt. 

This  Blowness  allowed  Enjolras  to  look  over  the  whole,  and  to  perfect 
the  whole,  lie  felt  that  since  such  men  were  to  die,  their  death  should 
be  a  masterpiece. 

lie  said  to  Marius:  "We  are  the  two  chiefs;  I  will  give  the  last  or- 
ders within.     You  stay  outside  and  watch." 

Marius  posted  himself  for  observation  upon  the  crest  of  the  barri- 
cade. * 

Enjolras  had  the  door  of  the  kitchen,  which,  wc  remember,  was  the 
hospital,  nailed   up.     "No  spattering  on   the  wounded,"  said   he.     He 
his  last  instructions  in  the  basement  room  in  a  quick,  but  deep  and 
calm  (  uilly  listened,  and  answered *in  the  name  of  all. 

'•  First  Story,  hold  your  axes  ready  to  cut,  the  staircase.  Have  you 
them'.'"  said   Feuilly.     "How  many?"     "Two  axes  find  a 

pole-axe."  "Wry  Well.,  There  are  twenty-six  effective  men  left." 
"  How  many  muskets  are  there?"  "Thirty-four."  "  Bight  too  many. 
Keep  these  eight  muskets  loaded  like  the  rest,  and  at  baud.  Swords 
and  pistols  in  your  belts.  Twenty  men  to  the  barricade.  Six  in  am* 
bush  at  the  dormer  windows  and  at  the  window  on  the  first  story  to  fire 
upon  the  assailants  through  the  loopholes  in  the  paving-stones.  Let 
there  be  no- useless  laborer  here.  Immediately,  when  the  drum  beats 
the  charge,  lei  the  twenty  from  below  rush  to  the  barricade.  The  first 
there,  will  get  the  best  places." 

us  made,  he  turned  towards  .Javert,  and  said  to  him  : 
"I  wod'I  forget  yon."  Ami,  laying  a  pistol  on  the  table,  he  added: 
"The  lasl  man  to  leave  this  room  will  blowout  the  spy's  brains!" 
"11  ire?"  inquired  a  voice.  "No,  do  cot  leave  this  corpse  with  ours. 
Yon  can  climb  over  the  little  barricade  on  the  Rue  Mondelour.  It  is 
only  four  feet  high.  The  man  is  well  tied.  lTou  will  take  him  there, 
cecute  him  there." 

Tlier.  wis  one  man,  at  that  moment,  who  was  more  impassible  than 
Enj  Iras;  it  was  Javert. 

!  I<  re  -lean  Valjean  appeared. 

He  was  in  the  throng  of  insurgents.     He  stepped  forward,  and  said 
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to  Enjolras:  "You  are  the  commander V  "Yes."  "You  thanked 
me  just  now."     "In   the  Dane  of  the  Republic     The  barricade   has 

two  saviour.-,  Marius  Pontmerey  and  you."  "Do  you  think  that  I  de- 
serve a  reward?"  "Certainly;"  "Well,  I  ask  one."  "What*"' 
"To  blow  out  that  man's  brains  myself."  Javcrt  raised  his  head,  saw 
Jean  Yaljean,  made  an  imperceptible  movement,  and  said:  "That'is 
appropriate." 

As  for  Enjolras,  he  had  begun  to  rc-load  his  carbine;  he  cast  his 
eyes  about  him  :  "  No  objection."  And  turning  towards  Jean  Yaljean  : 
"Take  the  spy." 

Jean  Yaljean,  in  fact,  took  possession  of  Javert  by  sitting  down  on 
the  end  of  the  table.  He  caught  up  the  pistol,  and  a  slight  click  an- 
nounced that  he  had  cogked  it. 

Almost  at  the  same  moment, -they  heard  a  flourish  of  trumpets. 

"Come  on!"  cried  Marius,  from  the  top  of  the  barricade. 

Javert  besau  to  laugh  with  that  noiseless  iaugh  which  was  peculiar 
to  him,  and,  looking  fixedly  upon  the  insurgents,  said  to  tjjem  :  "  Your 
health   is   hardly  better  than   mine."      "Alt    outside!''   cried    Enjolras. 

The  insurgents  sprang  forward  in  a  tumult,  and,  as  they  went  out, 
-they  received  in  the  back,  allow  us  the  expression,  this  speech  from  Ja- 
vert:   "Farewell  till  immediately!" 


XV. 

-    JEAN    YALJEAN    TAKES    HIS    REVENGE. 

When  Jean  Valj-au  was  alone  with  Javert,  he  untied  the  rope  that 
held  the  prisoner  by  the  middle  of  the  body,  the  knot  of  which  was 
under  the  table.     Then  he  motioned  to  him  to  get  up. 

Javert  obeyed,  with  that  uudetinable  smile  into  which  the  supremacy 
of  enchained  authority  is  condensed. 

Jean  Yaljean  took  Javert  by  the  martingale  as  you  would  take  a 
beast  of  burden  by  a  strap,  and,  drawing  hi ;u  after  him,  went  uut  of  the 
wineshop  slowly,  for  Javert,  with  his  legs  fettered,  could  take  only  very 
short  steps. 

Jean  Yaljean  had  the  pistol  in  his  hand.        » 

They  crossed  thus  the  interior  trapezium  of  the  barricade.  The  in- 
surants, iut(;nt  upon  the  imminent  attack,  were  looking  the  other  way. 

Marius,  alone,  pl»ced  towards  the  left  extremity  of  the  wall,  saw 
them  pass.  This  group  of  the  victim  find  the  executioner  borrowed! 
from  the  sepulchral  gleam  which  be  had  in  his  soul. 

Jean  Valjean,  with  some  difficulty,  bound  as  Javert  was,  but  without 
letting  go  of  him  for  a  single  instant,  made  him  scale  the  little  intrench- 
ment  on  the  Hue  Monditour. 

When  they  had  climbed  over  this  wall,  they  found  themselves  alone 
in  the  little  street.  Nobody  saw  them  now.  The  corner  of  the  house 
bid  them  from  the  insurgents.  carried  out  from  the  barri- 

irrible  mound  a  few  Bteps  off. 

They  distinguished  in  tjie  heap  of  dead,  a  livid  face,  a  flowing  head 
of  hair,  a  wounded  hand,  and  a  woman's  breast  half  naked.  It  was 
Eponine. 
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Javert  |  la  at  rbis  dead  body,  and,  perfectly  calm,  said  in  an 

■ndertoo  •  :   ••  ■  to  mc  that  I   know  that  girl."     Then  he  turned 

1  an  Valjt  an. 

.1.  in  Valjean   put  the  pistol  under  his  arm,  and  fixed  upon  Javert  a 
which  bad  no  n  se  1  of  words  to  say  :  "Javert,  it  is  I." 

:   "Take  your  Jean  Valjean  took  a  knife 

out    of    !  '■   and   opened   it.     "A  sirin!"  exclaimed  Javert. 

]  bat  suits  you  better." 

- 1 .  iii  Valjean  mt  the  martingale  which  Javert  had  about  his  neck, 

then  h    oul    be  ropes  which  he  bad  on   his  wrists,  then,  stooping  down, 

!  which  he  had  on  his  feet;  and,  rising,  he  said  to  him  : 

"  You  are  inc." 

Javert  was  not  easily  astonished.  Still,  complete  master  as  he  was  of 
hi ms -1!'.  he  could  not  escape  au  emotion.     lie  stood  aghast  and  motion- 

in  Valjean  continued  :  "I  don't  expect  to  leave 'this  place.  Still, 
if  by  chance  I  should,  [  live,  under  the  name  of  h'auehelevent,  in  the 
Hue  dc  l'Homme  Arm 6,  Number  Seven-." 

Javert  had   t lie  scowl  of  a  tiger  half  opening  a  corner  of  his  mouth, 
and  he  muttered  between   his  teeth  :  "Take  care.".    "Go,"  said   Jean* 
Valjean.     Javert  resumed:  "  You  said  Fauchelevent,  Hue  dc  l'Homme 
Arme?"  .  "  Number  Seven." 

Javert  repeated  in  an  undertone  :  "Number  seven."  He  buttoned 
hia  coat,  restored  the  military  stiffness  between  his  shoulders,  turned 
half  round,  folded  his  arms,  supporting  his  chin  with  one  hand,  and 
walked  off  in  the  direction  of  the  markets.  Jean  Valjean  followed  him 
with  bis  eyes.  After  a  few  steps,  Javert  turned  back, "and  cried  to 
Jean  Valjean  :  "  You  annoy  me.     Kill  me  rather." 

vert  did  not  notice  that  bis  tone  was  more  respectful  towards  Jean 
Valjean.     "  Go  away,"  said  Jean  Valje-an. 

J  .vert  receded  with  si  >w  stops.  A  moment  afterwards,  he  turned  the 
corner  of  the  Hue  des  Precbenrs. 

When  Javert  was  gone,  Jean  Valjean  fired  the  pistol  in  thefair.  Then 
he  re-entered  the  barricade  and  said  :   "  Tt  is  done." 

Meanwhile  what  had,  taken  place  is  this:  Marins,  busy  rather  with 
the  street  than  the  wine-shop,  had  not  until  then  looked  attentively  at 
the  B,pj  who  wa  i  bound  in  the  dusky  rear  of  the  basement-room. 

When  he  saw  him  iu  broad  day,  clambering  over  the  barricade  on  his 
way  to  die,  he  recognised  him:  A  sudden  reminiscence  came  into  his 
mind.  Be  remembered  the  in^peotor  of  the  Rue  de  Pontoise,  and  the 
two  pistols  which  he  had  handed  him  and  which  he  had  used,  he,  Ma- 
rius,  in  this  very  barricade;  and  not-only  did  he  recollect  the  face,  but 
he  recalled  the  name. 

This  reminiscence,  however,  was  misty  and  indistinct,  like  all  his 
id  as.  It  was  not  an  affirmation  which  he  made  to  himself,  it  was  a 
question  which  he  put:  "Is  not  this  that  inspector  of  police  who  told 
me  hi-  name  was  Javert ':'" 

I'  irhaps  there  was  still  time  to  interfere  for  this  man  ?  But  he  must 
first  know  if  it  wire  indeed  that  Javert. 

Marius  called  to  Bnjolras,  who  had  just  tak/m  his  place  at  the  other 
end  of  the  barricade. 
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"Enjolras!"  "What?"  "  What  is  that  man's  name  ?"  "Who?" 
"The  police  officer.  Do  you  know  his  name?"  "  Of  course.  He  told 
us."  "  What  is  his  name?"  "  Javert."  Marius  sprang  up.  At  that 
moment  they  heard  the  pistol-Snot.  Jean  Valjean  reappeared  and  cried : 
"It  is  dorte."     A  dreary  chill  passed  through  the  heart  of  Marius. 


XVI. 

TIIE  DEAD  ARE  RIGHT  AND  THE  LIVING  ARE  NOT  WRONG. 

The  death-agony  of  the  barricade  was  approaching.  All  things  con- 
curred in  the  tragic  majesty  of  this  supreme  moment ;  a  thousand  mys- 
terious disturbances  in  the  air,  the  breath  of  armed  masses  set  in  mo- 
tion in  streets  which  they  could  not  see,  the  intermittent  gallop  of  cav- 
alry, the  heavy  concussion  of  artillery  on  the  march,  the  platoon  tiring 
and  the  cannoeades  crossing  eaf  h  other  in  the  Labyrinth  of  Paris,  the 
smoke  of  the  battle  rising  all  golden  above  the  roofs,  mysterious  cries, 
distant,  vaguely  terrible  flashes  of  menace  everywhere,  the  tocsin  of 
Saint  Merry  which  now  had  the  sound  of  a  sob,  the  softness  of  the  sea- 
son, the  splendor  of  the  sky  full  of  sunshine  and  of  clouds,  the  beauty 
of  the  day,  and  the  appalling  silence  of  the  houses. 

For,  siuce  evening,  the  two  rows  of  houses  in  the  Rue  de  la  Chanvre- 
rie^had  become  two  walls;  savage  walls.  Doors  closed,  windows  closed, 
shutters  closed. 

In  those  days,  so  different  from  these  in  which  we  live,  when  the  hour 
had  come  in  which  the  people  wished  to  make  an  end  of  a  state  of  af- 
fairs which  had  lasted  too  loug,  of  a  granted  charter  or  of  a  constitu- 
tional country,  when  the  uni versa]  anger  was  diffused  in  the.  atmosphere, 
when  the  city  consented  to  the  upheaval  of  its  pavements,  when  insur- 
rection made  the  bourgeoisie  senile  by  whispering  its  watchword  in  its 
ear,  then  the  inhabitant  filled  with  emcute,  so  to  speak,  was  the  auxil- 
iary of  the  combatant,  and  the  house  fraternized  with  the  impromptu 
fortress  which  leaned  upon  it.  When  the  condition  of  affairs  was  not 
ripe,  when  the  insurrection  was  not  decidedly  acceptable,  when  the  mass 
disavowed  the  movement,  it  was  all  over  with  the  combatants,  the  city 
changed  into  a  desert  about  the  revolt,  souls  were  chilled,  asylums  were 
walled  up,  and  the  street  became  a  defile  to  aid  the  army  in  taking  the 
barricade. 

A  people  caDnot  be  surprised  into  a  more  rapid  progress  than  it  wills. 
Woe  to  him  who  attempts  to  force  its  hand  !  A  people  does  not  allow 
itself  to  be  used.  Then  it  abandons  the  insurrection  to  itself.  The  in- 
surgents become  pestiferous.  A  house  is  an  escarpment,  a  door  is  a 
refusal,  a  facade  is  a  wall.  This  wall  sees,  hears,  and  will  not.  It 
might  open  and  save  you.  No.  This  wall  is  a  judge.  It  looks  upon 
you  and  condemns  you.  How  gloomy  are  these  closed  houses  !  They 
ecem  dead,  they  are  living.  Life,  which  is  as  it  were  suspended  in 
them,  still  exists.  Nobody  has  come  out  of  them  for  twenty- Jour  hours, 
but  nobody  is  missing.  In  the  interior  of  this  rock,  people  go  and 
come,  they  lie  down,  they  get  up;  they  are  at  home  there;  they  drink 
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and  they  cat ;  (hoy  are  afraid  there,  a  fearful  thing  !  Fear  excuses  this 
terrifa  itality;  it  tempera  it  with  timidity,  a  mitigating  circum- 

n,  an  !  tbia  has  been  Been,  fear  becomes  passion'; 
fright  ma  into  fury,  as  prudence   into  rage;   hence  this   saying 

bo  profi  and:  Tke  madmen  of  moderation.  There  are  flamitigs  of  su- 
preme dismay  from  which  rage  springs  like  a  dismal  smoke.  '•  What 
doth  tnt?     Tin1}-  are    never  contented.      They  compromise 

As  if  we  had  not  hud  revolutions  enough  like  this ! 
Whal  do  tin  y  come  here  for?  Let  them  get  out  of  it  themselves.  So 
mu  h  the  woree  for  them.  It  is  bheir  own  fault.  They  have  only  got 
whal  they  d<  server  Tt  doesn't  concern  us.  Here  is  our  poor  street  rid- 
dled  with  balls.  They  are  a  parcel  of  scamps.  Above  all,  don't  open 
the  door."  And  the  house  puts  on  the  semblance  of  a  tomb.  The  in- 
nt  before  that  door  is  in  his  last  agony j  he  sees  the  gra]  e  and  the 
drawn  sabres  coming;  if  he  calls,  he  knows  that  they  hear  him,  but 
that  they  will  not  come;  there  are.  walls  which  might  protect  him,  there 
arc  men  who  might  save  him;  and  those  walls  have  cars  of  flesh,  and 
those  men  have  bowels  of  stone. 

Whom  shall  he  accuse?     Nobody,  and  everybody. 

Suddenly  the  drum  beat  the  charge.  The  attack  was  a  hurricane. 
In  the  evening,  in  the  obscurity,  the  barricade  had  been  approached  si- 
lently as  if  by  a  boa.  Now,  in  broad  day,  in  this  open  street,  surprise 
was  entirely  impossible;  the  strong  hand,  moreover,  was  unmasked,  the 
cannon  had  commenced  the  roar,  the  army  rushed  upon  the  barricade. 
Fury  was  now  skill.  A  powerful  -column  of  infantry  of  the  line,  in^r- 
seotod  at  equal  intervals  by  National  Guards  and  Municipal  Guards  on 
foot,  and  supported  by  deep  masses  beard  but  unseen,  turned  into  the 
street  at  a  quick  step,  drums  beating,  trumpets  sounding,  bayonets  fixed, 
sappers  at  their  head,  and,  unswerving  under  the  projectiles,  came 
straight  upon  the  barricade  with  the  weight  of  a  bronze  column  upon  a 
wall.     The  wall  held  well. 

The  insurgents  fired  impetuously.  The  barricade  scaled  was  like  a 
mane  rS  flashes.  The  assault  was  so  sudden  that  for  a  moment  it  was 
overflowed  by  assailants;*  but  it  shook  oiF  the  soldiers  as  the  lion  does 
the  dog's,  and  it 'was  covered  with  besiegers  only  as  the  cliff  is  with  foam, 
to  re-appear,  a  moment  afterwards,  steep,  black,  and  formidable. 

The  column,  compelled  to  fall  back,  remained  massed  in  the  street, 
unsheltered,  but  terrible,  and  replied  to  the  redoubt  by  a  fearful  fusil- 
lade. Whoever  has  seen  fireworks,  remembers  that  sheaf  made  by  a 
crossing  of  flashes  which  is  called  the  bouquet.  Imagine  this  bouquet, 
not  now  vertical,  but  horizontal,  bearing  a  ball,  a  buckshot,  or  a  bullet, 
at  the  point  of  each  of  its  jets  of  fire,  and  scattering  death  in  its  clus- . 
ters  of  thunder.     The  barricade  was  beneath  it. 

On  both  sides  equal  resolution.  Bravery  there  was  almost  barbaric, 
and  was  mingled  with  a  sort  of  heroic  ferocity  which  began  with  the 
sacrifice  of  itself.  Those  were  the  days  when  a  National  Guard  fought 
like  a  Zouave.  The  troops. desired  to  make  an  end  of  it;  the  insurrec- 
tion desired  to  struggle.  The  acceptance  of  death  in  full  youth  and  in 
full  health  makes  a  frenzy  of  intrepidity.  Every  man  in  this  melee  felt 
the  aggrandizement  given  by  the  supreme  hour.  The  street  was  cov- 
ered with  dead. 
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"  Enjolras  was  at  oue  of  the  barricades,  and  Marius  at  tbe  other.  En- 
join.*, who  carried  the  whole  barricade  in  his  head,  reserved  and  shel- 
tered himself :  three  soldiers  fell  one  after  the  other  under  his  battle- 
ment, without  even  having  perceived  him  ;  Marius  fought,  without  shel- 
ter. He  took  no  aim.  lie  stood  with  more  than  half  his  body  above 
the  summit  of  the  redoubt.  There  is  do  wilder  prodigal  than  a  miser 
who  takes  the  bit  in  his  teeth;  there  is  no  man  more  fearful  in  action 
than  a  dreamer.  Marius  was  terrible  and  pensive.  He  was  in  the  bat- 
tle as  in  a  dream.     One  would  have  said  a  phantom  firing  a  musket. 

The  cartridges  of  the  besieged  were  becoming  exhausted  ;  not  so  their 
sarcasms.  In  this  whirlwind  of  the  sepulchre  in  which  they  were,  they 
laugb 

Courfeyrac  was  bareheaded.  "  What  have  you  doue  with  your  hat  ?" 
inquired  Bossuet.  Courfeyrac  answered  :  "They  hate  knocked  it  off  at 
last  by  their  cannonade."     Or  indeed  they  said  haughty  things. 

"Does  anybody  understand  these  men,"  exclaimed  luuilly  bitterly 
(and  he  cited  the  names,  well  known  names,  famous  even,  some  of  the 
old  arm}),  "who  promised  to  joiu  us,  and  took  an  oath  to  help  us,  and 
who  we've  bound  to  it  in  honor,  and  who  are  our  generals,  and  who  aban- 
don us." 

And  Combeferre  simply  answered  with  a  grave  smile:  "There  are 
people  who  observe  the  rules  of  honor  as  we  observe  the  stars,  from  afar 
off." 

The  interior  of  the  barricade  was'so  strewn  with  torn  cartridges  that 
one  would  have  said  it  had  been  snowing. 

The  assailants  bad  the  numbers;  the  insurgents  the  position.  They 
were  on  the  top  of  a  wall,  and  they  shot  dowu  the  soldiers  at  the  muz- 
zles of  tin  ir  musfa  ts,  as  they  stumbled  over  the  dead  and  wounded  and 
became  entangled  in  the  escarpment.  This  barricade,  built  as  it  was, 
and  admirably  supported,  was  really  one  of  th  >sc  positions  in  which  a 
handful  of  men  bold  a  legion  in  check.  Still,  constantly  reinforced  and 
increasing  under  the  shower  of  balls,  the  attacking  column  inexorably 
approached,  and  n  iw,  little  by  little,  step  by  step,  but  with  certainty, 
the  army  hugged  the  barricade  as  the  screw  hugs  the  wine  press.   ■ 

Tlfere  was  assault  after  assault.     The  horror  continued  to  increase. 

Then  resounded  over  this  pile  of  paving  stones,  in  this  Rue  de  la 
Chanvrerie,  a  great  struggle  worthy  the  walls  of  Troy.  These  men, 
wan,  tattered,  and  exhausted,  who  had  not  eaten  for  twenty  four  hours, 
who  had  not  slept,  who  had  but  W-w  more  shots  to  fire,  who  felt  their 
pockets  empty  of  cartridges,  nearly  all  w7ountled,  their  heads  or  arms 
bound  with  a  smutty  and  blackened  cloth,  with  holes  in  their  ooats 
whence  the  blood  was  flowing,  scarcely  armed  with  worthless  muskets 
and  with  old  hacked  swords,  became  Titans.  Tbe  barricade  was  ten 
times  approached,  assaulted,  scaled,  and  never  taken. 

To  form  an  idea  of  this  struggle,  imagine  fire  applied  to  a  mass  of 
terrible  valor,  and  that  you  are  witnessing  the  conflagration.  It  was  not 
a  combat,  it  was  the  interior  of  a  furnace  ;  there  mouths  breathed  flame  ; 
there  faces  were  wonderful.  There  the  human  form  seemed  impossible, 
the  combatants  flashed  flames,  and  it  was  terrible  to  see  going  and  com- 
ing in  that  lurid  smoke  these  salamanders  of  the  fray.  The  successive 
and  simultaneous  scenes  of  this  grand  slaughter,  we  decline  to  paint. 
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I  lie  -  with  i  do  battle, 
roinism,  tho  most  Formidable 

si  of  Swords. 
•.  with  pistols,  witl 

.  From   b  '.  >w,  from 

:   the  house,  from  the  windows  of  the  wine- 

into  w  hich   b  une   had  sli] 

ixty.     rJ'l:  rinth,  half  demolished, 

]  1  \\i;h  grape,  bad  ' 

and   was   .  ag   but  mfuscdly  blocked   with 

killed;  I    urfeynae 
i ;  Joly  was  killed;  Oombeferre,  pierced   by   three 
tlitu  was  lifting  a  wounded  soldier,  had  only 

bi  iv.  ii,  and  exprr 
Marios,  Btill  up  with  wounds,  particularly 

.  thai  bis  countenance  was  lost  in   bio  ould 

thai  he  bad  1  *  i  —  red  with  a  red  bandkcrchii  f. 

■  was  untouched.     When  bis  weapon  fail  -bed 

ight  or  left,  and  an  insurgent  put  whatever  weapon  be 
:  in  his  grasp.  Of  four  swords,  one  inure  than  Francis  1.  at  Ma- 
li, be  now  bad  but  one  Btump  remaining. 

••  Diomed  slays  A.xylus,  son  of  Teuthras,  who  dwelt  in 

j   Buryat  us,  son   of  Meciflteus  a i nates    Dresos  and 

pus,  and  that  Pedasua  whom  the   Naiad  Abarbarea  c  m- 

kreproachable   Bucolion  ;  Ulysses  overthrows   Pidues  of 

is,  Ablrrus;   Polypsetes,  Astyalus;   Polydamas,  0 

.  Ajretaon.     Megan  thiua  dies  beneath  the  spear. 

onon,  king  of  beroes,  pr  Elatus  born  in 

the  lofty  city  which  the  sounding  Satnio  laves."     In  our  old   poems  of 

d  attacks  the  giant  Marquis  Swantibore  with  a  two- 

'  ile   be  defends  himself  by  stoning  the   knight  with  the 

ra  which  be  tears  up.     Our  ancient  mural  frescoes  Bhow  as  the  two 

iny  ami  of  Bourbon,  armed,  mailed,  and  crested  for  war, 

ii  k,  and  d  ■   in  ban  I,  c  asked  with 

iron,  booted  with  iron,  gloved  with  iron,  one  caparisoned  with  ermine, 

itber  drajped  with  azure;  Brittany  with  bi<  lion   between  the  two 

I'  urbon  with  a  monstrous Jieur  d(  ly$  on  the  vizor 

of  hi  B  il  to  I"'  superb,  it  i  to  b  ur,  like  Yvon, 

ducal  morion,  to  handle,   like   Bsplandian,  a  living  flame,  or  like 

Phyles,  Father  of  Polydamas,  to  have   bronghi  from   Ephync  a   fine  ar- 

from  the  King  of  men   Bupnetes;  it  is  enough  to  give 

r  a  conviction  or  for  a  royalty.     That   little  artl  r,  yester- 

or  Limousin,  who  prowls,  cabbage-knife  at  his 

side,  about  the  children's  nurses  at   Luxembourg,  that  pale  young  stu- 

denl  bending  over  a  pi  ice  of ,  anatomy  or  a  book,  a  fair-haired  youth  who 

trims  h\<  b    id  with  scissors,  take  them   both,  breathe  upon  them  a 

i  of  doty,  place  them  opposite  each  other  in  the  Uoucherat  square 

or  in  the  Cul-de-sac  Blanche  Mibiay,  and   let  t lie  one  fight  for  his  flag, 

and  the  other  for  hi>  ideal,  and    let  them   both  imagine  that  they  are 

fighting  for  the  country;  the  strife  will  be  colossal;  and   the  shadow 

which  will  be  thrown  upon  that  great  epic  field  where  humanity  isstrug- 
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gling,  by  this  blue-coat  and  this  saw-bones  in  quarrel,  will  equal  the 
shadow  which  is  cast  by  Megaryon,  King  of  Lycia  full  of  tigers,  wrest- 
ling body  to  body  with  the  immense  Ajax,  equal  of  the  gods. 


XVII. 

FOOT   TO    FOOT.  • 

"When  there  were  none  of  the  chiefs  alive  save  Enjolras  and  Marius, 
who  were  at  the  extremities  of  the  barricade,  the  centre,  which  Cour- 
feyrac,  Joly,  Bossuet,  Fcuilly,  and  Combcfcrrc  had  so  long  sustained, 
gave  way.  The  artillery,  without  making  a  practicable  breach,  had 
deeply  indented  the  centre  of  the  redoubt;  there,  the  summit  of  the 
wall  had  disappeared  under  the  balls,  and  had  tumbled  down;  and  the 
rubbish  which  had  fallen,  sometimes  ou  the  interior,  sometimes  on  the 
exterior,  had  finally  made,  as  rt  was  heaped  up,  on  either  side  of  the 
wall,  a  kind  of  talus,  both  on  the  inside,  and  on  the  outside.  The  ex- 
terior talus  offered  an  inclined  plane  for  attack. 

A  final  assault  was  now  attempted,  and  this  assault  succeeded.  The 
mass  bristling  with  bayonets  and  hurled  at  a  double-quick  step,  came  on 
irresistible,  and  the  dense  battle-front  of  the  attacking  column  appeared 
in  the  smoke  at  the  top  of  the  escarpment.  This  time,  it  was  finished. 
The  group  of  insurgents  who  defended  the  centre  fell  back  pell-mell. 

Then  grim  love  of  life  was  roused  in  some.  Covered  by  the  aim  of 
that  forest  of  muskets,  several  were  now  unwilling  to  die.  This  is  a 
moment  when  the  instinct  of  self-preservation  raises  a  howl,  and  the  an- 
imal re-appears  in  the  man.  They  were  pushed  back  to  the  high  six- 
story  house  which  formed  the  rear  of  the  redoubt.  This  house  might 
be  safety.  This  house  was  barricaded,  and,  as  it  were,  walled  in  from 
top  to  bottom.  Before  the  troops  of  the  line  would  be  in  the  interior 
of  the  redoubt,  there  was  time  for  a  door  to  open  and  shut,  a  flash  was 
enough  for  that,  and  the  door  of  this  house,  suddenly  half  opened  and 
closed  again  immediately,  to  these  despairing  men  was  life.  In  the  rear 
of  this  house,  there  were  streets,  possible  flight,  space.  They  began  to 
strike  this  door  with  the  butts  of  their  muskets  and  with  kicks,  calling, 
shouting,  begging,  wringing  their  hands.  Nobody  opened.  From  the 
window  on  the  third  Btory,  the  death's  head  looked  at  them. 

But  Enjolras  ami  Marius,  with  seven  or  eight  who  had  been  rallied 
about  them,  sprang  forward  and  protected  them.  Enjolras  cried  to  the 
Boldiere  :  "  Keep  back  !"  and  an  officer  not  obeying,  Enjolras  killed  the 
officer.  lie  was  now  in  the  little  interior  court  of  the  redoubt,  witli  his 
back  to  the  house  of  Corinth,  his  sword  in  one  hand,  his  carbine  in  the 
other,  keeping  the  door  of  the  wine  shop  open  while  he  barred  it  against 
the  assailants.  He  cried  to  the  despairing:  "There  is  but  one  door 
open.  This  one."  And,  covering  them  with  his  body,  alone  facing  a 
battalion,  he  made  them  pass  in  behind  him.  All  rushed  in.  Enjolras 
executing  with  his  carbine,  which  he  now  used  as  a  cane,  what  cudgel- 
players  call  In  rotUt  <  auvrric,  heat  down  the  bayonets  about  him  and 
before  him,  and  entered  last  of  all ;  ami  for  an  instant  it  was  horrible 
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v  •  that  mon 
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-  fainting  tit,  in  which  b  left  hi;n 

y  ught,  min 

*-  I  I  shall  be  shot." 

-  Marius  a  '  tak<  n  r<  fuge  in  the 

I  !  reached  that  tnomi  nt  when 

nly  time  to  think  of  hi  ith.     Enjolras  fixed  the  bar 

I  ted  it,  and  fast  rith  a  double  turn  i  : 

j.:nl  I  :tiii^r  furiously  on  ,:  lifers 

with  the  butt?  of  their  muskets,  the  th  their  axes.     The 

1  upon  this  door.     The  ihc  wineshop  was 

now  beginoing. 

we  must  say,  were  greatly  irritat  d. 
The  death  of  the  sergeant  of  artillery  had  angered  them  :  and  then, 
re  deadly  thing,  during  the  few  hours  which  preceded  the  attack, 
m  that  tlif  insurgents  mutilated   prisOi 
and  that  •  in  the  wine-shop  t,he  body  of  a  Boldier  headless.  This 

sort  of  unfortunate  rumor  is  the  ordL  paniment  of  civil  wars, 

and  it  Wl  '•  port  of  this  kind  which,  at  a  later  di 

tropbe  of  the  Rue  Transnonain. 
Wh(  r  was  barricaded,  Enjolras*  said  to  the  rest:  "Let  us 

i  the  table  upon  which  Mabeuf  and  Gavrochc  were 
li  I.     '1  m   Btraight  and  rigid  forms  oould  be  seen  under  the  i 
elotl  be  other  small,  and  the  two  faces  were  vaguely  out- 

Hoed  beneath  the  still'  folds  of  the  Bbroud.     A  hand  projected  from 
low  the  pall,  and  hung  towards  the  floor.     It.  was  the  old  man  s. 

down  and  ki  ,-.■  1  that  venerable  band, as  in  the  evening 
he  I 

the  only  kisses  which  be  bad  given  in  his  life, 
rii  f.    The  barrioade  bad  struggled  like  a  gate  of  Tl 
iri no- shop  struggled  like  a  house  of  Saragossa.     Suob  resistances  are 
|u  it  r.     No  parley  possible.     Tbeyarc  willing  to  die  pro- 
vided  they  kill.     When  Suchet  says:  "Capitulate,"   L'alafox  ansvi 

■  r  war  with  the  cannon,  war  with  the  knife."     Nothing  was  want- 
ing to  the  storming  of  the    Huoheloup  wine  shop :  neither  the  paving- 
Btonei  raining  from  the  window  and  the  roof  upon  the  besiegers,  and 
perating  the  soldiers  by  their  horrible  mangling,  nor  the  shots  from 
the  cellars  and   the  garret  windows,  nor  fury  of  attack,  nor  rage  of  de- 
:  nor,  finally,  when  the  door  yielded,  the  frenzied  madness  of  the 
inflation.     The  assailants,  on  rushing  into  the  wine-shop,  their  feet 
entangled  in  the  panels  of  the  door,  which  were  beaten  in  and  scattered 
over  the  floor,  found   no  combatant  there.     The  spiral  stairway,  which 
had  been  (ltt  down  with  the  axe,  lay  in  the  middle  of  the  basement  room, 
a  few  wounded  had  just  expired,  all  who  were  not  killed  were  in  the  first 
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story,  and  there,  through  the  hole  in  the  ceiling,  which  had  been  the 
entrance  of  the  stairway,  a  terrific  tiring  broke  out.  It  was  the  last,  of 
the  cartridges.  When  they  were  gone,  when  these  terrible  men  in  their 
death-agony  had  no  longer  cither  powder  or  ball,  each  took  two  of  (hose 
bottles  reserved  by  Erijolra8,  of  which  we  have  spoken,  and  they  defend- 
ed the  ascent  with  these  frightfully  fragile  clubs.  They  were  bottles  of 
aquafortis.  We  describe  these  gloomy  facts  of  the  carnage,  as  they  are. 
The  besieged,  alas,  made  a  weapon  of  everything.  Greek  fire  did  pot 
dishonor  Archimedes,  boiling  pitch  did  not  dishonor  Bayard.  All  war 
is  anpalling,  and  there  is  nothing  to  choose  in  it.  The.  fire  of  the  be- 
siegers, although  difficult  and  from  below  upwards,  was  murderous.  The 
edge  of  the  hole  in  th&oeiling  was  very  Boon  surrounded  with  the  beads 
of  the  dead,  from  which  flowed  long  red  and  reeking  lines.  The  uproar 
Was  inexpressible;  a  stilled  and  burning  smoke  made  night  almost  over 
this  combat.  Words  fail  to  express  horror  when  it,  reaches  this  degree. 
There  were  men  no  longer  in  this  now  infernal  conflict.  They  were  no 
longer  giants  .-..  olossi.     It  resembled  Milton   and  Dante  rather 

than  Homer.      Demons  attacked,  spectres  resisted. 
It  was  the  heroism  of  monsters. 


XVIII. 

ORESTES    FASTING    AND   PYLADES   DRUNK. 

At  last,  mounting  on  each  other's  shoulders,  helping  themselves  by 
the  skeleton  of  the  staircase,  climbing  up  the  walls,  hanging  to  the  ceil- 
ing, cutting  to  pieces,  at  the  very  edge  of  the  hatchway,  the  last  to  re- 
sist, some  twenty  of  the  besiegers,  soldiers,  National  Guards,  Municipal 
Guards,  pell-mell,  most  disfigured  by  wounds  in  the  face  in  this  terrible 
1  with  blood,  furious,  become  savages,  made  an  irruption 
into  the  room  of  the  first  story.  There  was  now  but  a  single  man  there 
on  his  feet,  Enjolras.  Without  cartridges,  without  a  sword,  he  bad  now 
in  his  hand  only  the  barrel  of  his  carbine,  the  stock  of  which  he  bad 
broken  over  the  heads  of  those  who  were  entering.  He  had  put  the  bil- 
liard table  between  the  assailants  and  himself;  he  had  retreated  to  the 
comer  of  the  room,  and  there,  with  proud  eye,  haughty  head,  and  that, 
stump  of  a  Weapon  in  his  grasp,  he  was  still  so  formidable  that  a  large 
space  was  left,  about  him.      A  cry  arose  : 

"This  is  the  chief.  It  is  he  who  killed  the  artilleryman.  As  he  has 
put,  himself  there,  it  is  a  good  place.  Let  him  stay.  Let  us  shoot  him 
on  the  spot." 

"Shoot  me,"  said  Enjolras.  And  throwing  away  the  stump  of  his 
carbine,  and  folding  his  arms,  he  presented  his  bi 

The  boldness  that,  dies  well  always  moves  men.  As  soon  as  Enjolras 
had  folded  his  arim  .  the  uproar  of  the  conflict  < 

in  the  room,  and  that  i  lenly  hushed  into  a  Borl  cbral 

unity.      It  seemed  as  if  the  menacing  majesty  of  Enjolras,  disarmed 
and  motionless,  weighed  upon  that  tumult,  and  a  y  by  the  tran- 

quil eye,  this  young  man,  who  alone  had  no  wound,  superb,  bloody,  fas- 
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invulnerable,  compelled  that  sinister 
!  .at  that  moment,  augmented 

ild   no  more  be  fa- 
ter  the  terrible  twenty-four  hours  which  had  just 
It  was  of  him  perhaps  that  the  wi' 
the  court-martial :  "  There  was  one  ra- 
il ,  called  Apollo."     A  National  Guard  who  was  aim- 
ipon,  saying:   "It   seems  to   me  that  I 
■  Bower." 

Formed,  in   platoon   in  the  corner  opposite  Enjolras  and 
muskets  ready  in  silei 

ried:  "Take  aim!"  An  officer  intervened.  "Wait." 
An;     I  •  '  ■         -:  "  Do  you  wish  your  eyes  bandag  No." 

"Was  it  really  you  who  killed  the  of  artillery!''''     "Yes." 

"Within  a  '.rantaire   had  awakened. 

Qrant  ire,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  1  since  the  day  pre- 

apper   room   of  the  wine-shop,  sitting   in   a  chair,  leaniug 
ily  forward  on  a  table. 
lb    realised,  in  all  its  energy,  strength,  the  old  metaphor:   dead  drunk. 
Tie  hideous  potion,  absinthe-stout-aicohol,  had  thrown  him  into  a  lethar- 
gy.    His  table  being  small,  and   of  no  use   in  the   barricade,  they  had 
::  t  i  him.     He  had  continued  in  the  same  posture,  his  breast  dou- 
..vcr  the  table,  his  head   lying  flat  upon  his  arms,  surrounded  by 
gla-  nd  bottles.      lie  slept  with  that  crushing  sleep  of  the  tor- 

and  the  overfed  leech.     Nothing  had  affected  him,  neither  the 
.  nor   the   balls,  nor   the  grape  which  penetrated  through   the 
into  the  room  in?  which  he  was.     Nor  the  prodigious  uproar  of 
the  ■  I  Inly,  he  responded  sometimes  to  the  cannon  with  a  snore. 

iiing  there  for  a  ball  to  come  and  save  him  the  trouble  of 
nwal.;  reral  corpses  lay  about  him;  and,  at  the  lirst  glance,  noth- 

juished  him  from  those  deep  sleepers  of  death. 

ii  a  drunkard;  silence  wakens  him.     This  pecu- 
D  observed  more  than  once.     The  fall  of  everything  about 
liim  i  G  ran taire's  oblivion ;  destruction  was  a  lullaby  to  him. 

The  kind  of  hall  in  the  tumult  before  Enjolras,  was  a  shock  to  his  heavy 
•  of  a  wagon  at  a  gallop,  stopping   short.     The 
.  by  it.     Grantaire  rose  up  with  a  start,  stretched  his 
I,  gaped,  and  understood. 
Drunkenness  ending,  is  like  a  curtain  torn  away.     We  sec  altogether 
and  at  a  glance,  all  that  is  concealed.      Everything  is  suddenly  present- 
ly ;   and   the  drunkard  who   knows    nothing  of  what  has 
taken  place  for   twenty-four   hours,  has  uo  sooner  opened  his  eyes  than 
1,     ig  aware  I  t  all  that  has  passed.      His  ideas  come  back  to  him  with  an 
abrupt    lucidity;   the    efiaeement    of  drunkenness,    a    sort    of  lye-wash 
which  blindfl  the  brain,  dissipates,  and  gives  place  to  clear  and  precise 
impressions  of  the  reality. 

Retired  S8  he  was  in  a  corner,  and  as  it  were  sheltered  behind  the  bil- 

liard- table,  the  soldiers,  their  eyes  fixed  upon  Enjolras,  had  not  even  no- 

tio   1   Grantaire,  and  the  sergeant  was  preparing  to  repeat  the  order: 

"Take   aim!"   when   suddenly  tiny  heard   a  powerful  voice  cry  out  be- 

la  Republiqwl  I  belong  to  it." 

Grantaire  had  arisen. 
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The  immense  glare  of  the  whole  combat  which  he  had  missed,  and 
in  which  he  had  not  been,  appeared  in  the  flashing  eye  of  the  transfig- 
ured drunkard. 

He  repeated  :  "  Vive  la  RepubKque !"  crossed  the  room  with  a  firm 
step,  and  took  his  place  before  the  muskets  beside  Enjolras.  "Two  at 
one  shot,"  said  he.  And,  turning  towards  Enjolras  gently,  he  said  to 
him  :  "  Will  you  permit  it'.'-" 

Enjolras  grasped  his  hand  with  a  smile.  This  smile  was  not  finished 
when  the  report  was  heard.  ( 

Enjolras,  pierced  by  eight  balls,  remained  back  against  the  wall  as  if 
the  balls  had  nailed  him  there.     Only  he  bowed  his  head. 

Grantaire,  stricken  down,  fell  at  his  feet. 

A  few  moments  afterwards,  the  soldiers  dislodged  the  last  insurgents 
who  had  taken  refuge. in  the  top  of  the  house.  They  fired  through  a 
wooden  lattice  into  the  garret.  They  fought  ?h  the  attics.  They  threw 
the  bodies  out  of  the  windows,  some  living.  Two  voltigeurs,  who  were 
trying  to  raise  the  shattered  omnibus,  were  killed  by  two  shots  from  a 
carbine  fired  from  the  dormer-windows.  A  man  in  a  blouse  was  pitched 
out .  headlong,  with  a  bayonet  thrust  in  his  belly,  and  his  death-rattle 
was  finished  upon  the  ground.  A  soldier  and  an  insurgent  slipped  to- 
gether on  the  slope  of  the  tiled  roof,  and  would  not  let  goof  each  other, 
and  fell,  clasped  in  a  wild  embrace.  Similar  struggle  in  the  cellar. 
Cries,  shots,  savage  stamping.    Then  silence.    The  barricade  was  taken. 

The  soldiers  commenced  the  search  of  the  houses  round  about  and 
the  pursuit  of  the  fugitives. 


XIX. 
PRISONER. 

Marias  was  in  fact  a  prisoner.     Prisoner  of  Jean  Valjean. 

The  hand  which  had  seized  him  from  behind  at  the  moment  he  was 
falling,  and  the  grasp  of  which  he  had  felt  in  losing  consciousness,  was 
the  hand  of  Jean  Valjean, 

Jean  Valjean  had  taken  no  other  part  in  the  combat  than  to  expose 
himself.  Save  for  him,  in  that  supreme  phase  of  the  death-stir:. 
nobody  would  have  thought  of  the  wounded.  Thanks  to  him,  i  v<  ry- 
wherc  present  in  the  carnage  like  a  provident,  those  who  fell  were  taken 
up,  carried  into  the  basement-room,  and  their  wounds  dressed.  In  the 
intervals,  be  repaired  the  barricade.  Bat  nothing  which  could  rescmblo 
a  blow,  an  attack,  or  even  a  personal  defence,  came  from  his  hands. 
He  was  silent,  and  gave  aid.  Moreover,  he  had  only  a  few  scrab 
The  balls  refused  him.  If  suicide  were  a  part  of  what  had  occurred  to 
him  in  coming  to  this  sepulchre,  in  tha  I    he  had  not  succeeded. 

But  we  doubt  whether  he  had  th  tughi  of  suicide,  an  irreli. 

Jean  \  aljean,  in  the  thick  cloud  of  the  combat,  did  not  appear  to  see 
Mariusj  the  fact  is,  that  he  did  not  take  fa  Dm  him.     When  a 

shot  struck  down  Matins,  Jean  Valjean  bounded  with  the  agility  of  a 
dropped  upon  him  as  upon  a  prey,  and  carried  him  away. 
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the  wine-shop,  that   nob 

hind  the  corner  of  the  house  of 

I    thai  this  corner  was  a   sort   of  cape   on   the 

balls  an  aud   from   sight  also,  a  few 

Tims  th  in   conflagrations  a 

urn  ;  and  in  the  u  ost   fui  i  ad  a 

placid  little  haven, 
the  interior  trapezium  of  (he  barri  Epb- 

Th  \        n      toppedvhe  lei    '  io  the  ground. 

the  wall,  and  casl  I  bout  him, 

'I       lituati  i.  was  apptfl 

.  for  two  or  three  mi  .  this  skirl  of  wall 

■  but   how  escape  from  this  d  fie  ren 

h  in  whioh  he  was  iu  the  Rue  Polonceau,  eighl  ibre, 

and  how  he  ha  I  d  in  escaping;  that  was  difficult  then,  to-day  it 

him  he  had  that  deaf  and  implai 
I  inl        ed  only  by  I 
hi    be  had  the   low  barricade,  whioh  closed   the 
to  clamber  over  this  •  easy,  hut 

of  the-wall  a  range  of  I  be  seen.    .A 

ny  of  the  Hi.  I  this  barricade,  on  the  watch.    It 

the  barricade  was  to  m< 
which  should  vi  nture  to  ri 

as  a  targ  I  for  Bixty  muskets.     At  his 
the  i      'at.     Death  was  behind  the  corner  of 
tli  •  wall. 

Wl  I    he  do?     A   bird   alone  could   have;  extricated   himself 

pon  the  spot,  find  an  expedient,  adopt  his  course;. 
,  9  from  him;  by  ,Lr"  »d  luck  all  were  fiercely 
tit,  the  dour  of  the  wineshop j  but  lei  "ne  sol- 
ire  the  idea  of  turning  the   lions.',  of  attacking 
lank,  and  all  was  over. 

in  front  of  him,  be  lo  ik<  d  at  the 
i.  thru  lie  looked  upon  the  ground,  with  the 
:    the  last  extrcidfty,  in  desperation,  and  as  if  he  would  have 
made  a  h  ile  in  i>  with  bis  oyes. 

neath  bis  look,  something  i  Dgible  in  such  an 

3  outlined  itself  and  took  form  at  his  feet,  as  if  there  won  a  power 

in  the  eye  to  develop  the  thing  desired.     Re  perceived  a  from 

him,  :ih' wall  bo  pitiless!)  watched  and  guarded  on 

rtly  bid  it,  an  iron 
:  1  flat  and  level  with  the  ground.    This  grating,  i  ropg 

are.     The  stone  frame  which  ' 
rn  up,  and  it  t.     Through  the  bars  a 

•  of  an  oh-  something  like  the  flue 

of  a  chimney  or  in  vi'  a  cistern.     Jean  Valjean  sprang  forward. 
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His  old  science  of  escape  mounted  to  bis  brain  like  a  flush.  To  remove 
the  stones,  to  lift  the  •  grating,  to  load  Mariud,  who  was  as  inert  as  a 
dead  body,  upon  his  shoulders,  to  descend,  with  that  burden  upon  his 
back,  by  the  aid  of  his  elbows  and 'knees,  into  this  kind  of  well,  fortu- 
nately not  very  deep,  to  let  fall  uver  his  head  the  heavy  iron  trap  door 
upon  which  the  Stones  were  shaken  hack  again,  to  find  a  foothold  upon 
a  flagged  surface  ten  feet  below  the  ground,  this  was  executed  like  what 
is  done 'in  delirium,  with  the  strength  of  a  giant  and  the- rapidity  of  an 
eagle )   it  required  but  a  very  iow  mom 

Jean  Valjean  found  himself,  with  Mariua  still  senseless,  in  a  sort  of 
long  underground  passage. 

TI  ere,  deep  peace,  absolute  silence,  night. 

The  impression  which  he  had  formerly  felt  in  falling  from  the  street 
into  the  convent,  came  back  to  him.  Only,  what  he  was  now  carrying 
away  was  not  Cosette;  it  was  Marios. 

He  could  now  hardly  hear  above  him,  like  a  vague  murmur,  the  fear- 
ful tumult  of  the  wineshop  taken  by  assault. 


3jS  o  rj  fc  Second. 

THE  INTESTINE  OF  LEVIATHAN. 

i. 

•  THE   EARTH   IMPOVERISHED    EY    THE    SEA. 

Paris  throw3.five  millions  a  year  into  the  sea.  And  this  without  met- 
aphor. How  and  iu  what  manner?  day  and  night.  With  what  object? 
without  any  object.  With  what  thought  ?  without  thinking  of  it.  For 
what  return?  for  nothing.  By  means  of  what  organ?  by  meaus  of  its 
intestine.     What  is  its  intestine ?  i 

Five  millions  is  the  d  irate  of  the  approximate  figures  which' 

the  estimates  of  special 

i  mce,  after  long  experiment,  now  knows  that  the  in  i  ,ing 

;he  most  effective  of  manor*  of  man.     The  Chinet   . 

•   to  our  sham  ,  knew  it  before  us.     No  Chinese  ; 
burg  tells  U3,  goes  to  the  city  with  ;,  at  the  t\ 

:  of  whal  we  call  filth.     Thanks  to  human 
ization,  the  earth  in  China  is  still  as  young  '.bra-' 

ham.  .1  hundred   and   twenty  fold.      TI 

in  fertility  I  city 

i  the 
i .      :  i,lth,  on  tb  band, 

our  tilth  if 

What  ia  done  i  into  the  al 

"We   fit  out  convoy3  of  ships,  at  gi  .■,  to  gather  up  at  the 
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:  penguins,  and  the  incalculable 
have  under  our  own  hand,  we  send  to 
ind  animal  manure  which   the  world 
the  1  n"i  ii  being  bfcrown  into  the  \  uld  suffice 

orld. 
Tl..  the  stone  blocks,  these  tum- 

lh  rough  t8.at  night,  these  horrid  scavau- 

rran(  an  slime  which  tire  pave- 
.  know  what*aH  this  is?     It  is  the  flower- 
w,  it  is  the  gn  it  is  marjorum  and  thyme  and  - 

ttisfiod  low  of  the  I  d  at  even- 

;  hay,  it  i-  golden  com,  it  is  bread  on  your  table,  it  n 

warm  blood  in  your  veins,  it  is  health,  it  is  joy,  it  is  life.     Tims  wills 

that  mysterious  oreatiam  which  is  transformatioo  upon  earth  and  trans- 

figuration  in  heaven. 

il  thai  into  the  great  crucible;  your  abundance  shall  spring  from  it. 
The  nutrition  of  the  plains  makes  the  nourishment  of  men. 

Y     i  have  the  |i'e,ver  to  throw  away  this  wealth,  and  to  think. me  ridic- 

bargain.     That  will  cap  the  climax  of  your  ignorance. 

w  that  France,  alone,  makes  a  liquidation  of  a  hundred 

milli  into  the  Atlantic    from    the    mouths  of  her   rivers. 

this:  with  that  hundred  millions  you  might  pay  a  quarter  of  the 

■.eminent.     Tin-  cleverness  of  man  is  such  that 'he 

throw  this   hundred   millions  into  the  gutter.     It  is  the 

which  is  carried  away,  here  drop  by  drop,  there 

in   fl Is,  by  the  wretched    Vomiting  of  our  sewers   into  the   rivers,  and 

l    if  out  livers  into  the  ocean.      Each  hiccoug 
our  i  a  thousand  francs.     From  this  two  results :  the  land 

bed  and   the  water   infected.      Hunger   rising   from  the  furrow 
LOg  from  the  river. 
Ir  ;-.  fir  instance,  that  at  this  hour  the  Thames  is  poisoning 

Ion. 
A-  fur    Paris,  it  1:   -  been  necessary  within  a  few   years  past  to  carry 

•he  mouths  of  the  Bewers  down  the  Btream  below  the  brid§ 
A  double  tubular  arrangement,  provided   with  valves  and   sluicev, 
ning   1 1 j •  and  II  iwing   hack,  a   system  of  elementary  .drainage,  as  sha- 
man, and  which  is  already  in  full  operation  in  s< 
ral  \  ■  England,  would  Buffioe  to  bring  into  our  cities  the  pure 

:■  of  th  •  fields  and  send  hack  into  our  fields  the  rich   wat<  r  of  th  • 
id  this  en  .  the  simplest  in  the  world,  would   retain  in 

our  p  I  the  hundred   millions  thrown  away.      We  are  thinking  of 

The  present  system  does  harm  in  endeavoring  to  do  good.  The  inten- 
tion the  result  is  sad.  Men  think  they  are  purging  the  city, 
they  are  emaciating  the  population.  A  Bewer  is  a  mistake.  When 
drain;!-.-  everywhere,  with   its  double  fuootion,  restoring  what  it  t 

placed  the  Bewer,  that  simple  impoverishing  washing, 
imbined  with  the  data  of  a  new  social  economy,  the 
products  of  the  earth  wi  1    be  increased  t.nfold,  and   the  problem  of 
misery  will  be  wonderfully  diminished.     Add  the  suppression  of  para- 
sitism, it  will  be  solved. 
0 
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In  the  meantime,  the  public  wealth  runs  off  into  the  river,  and  the 
leakage  continues.  Leakage  is  the  word.  Europe  is  ruining  herself  iu 
this  way  by  exhaustion. 

As  for  France,  we  have  just  named  her  figure.  Now,  Paris  containing 
a  twenty-fifth  of  the  total  French  population,  and  the  Parisian  guano 
being  the  richest  of  all,  we  are  within  the  truth  in  estimating  at  five 
millions  the  portion  of  Paris  in.  the  loss  of  the  hundred  millions  which 
France  annually  throws  away.  These  five  millions,  employed  in  aid  and 
in  enjoyment,  would  double  the  splendor  of  Paris.  The  city  expends 
them  iu  cloacae.  So  that  we  may  say  that  tke  great  prodigality  of  Paris, 
her  marvellous  fete,  her  Bcaujon  foil}7,  her  orgy,  her  full-handed  out- 
pouring of  gold,  her  pageant,  her  luxury,  her  magnificence,  is  her  sewer. 

It  is  in  this  way  that,  in  the  blindness  of  a  vicious  political  economy, 
we  drown  and  let  float  down  stream  and  be  lost  in  the  depths,  the  wel- 
fare of  all.  ^  There  should  be  Saint  Cloud  nettings  for  the  public  fortune. 

Economically,  the  fact  may  be  summed  up  thus :  Paris  is  a  leaky 
basket. 

Paris,  that  model  city,  that  pattern  of  well-formed  capitals  of  which 
every  people  endeavors  to  have  a  copy,  that  metropolis  of  the  ideal,  that 
august  country  of  the  initiative,  of  impulse  and  enterprise,  that  centre 
and  that  abode  of  mind,  that  nation  city,  that  hive  of  the  future,  that 
marvellous  compound  of  Babylon  and  Corinth,  from  the  point  of  view 
which  we  have  just  indicated,  would  make  a  peasant  of  Fok-ian  shrug 
his  Bhoulders. 

Imitate  Paris,  you  will  ruin  yourself. 

Moreover,  particularly  in  this  imniemorial  and  senseless  waste,  Paris 
herself  imitates. 

These  surprising  absurdities  are  not  new ;  there  is  no  young  folly  in 
this.  The  ancients  acted  like  the  moderns.  "  The  cloaca)  of  Rome," 
snys  Liebig,  ';  absorbed  all  the  well-being  of  the  Roman  peasant.  When 
the  Campagna  of  Pome  was  ruined  by  the  Roman  sewer,  Rome  exhausted 
Italy,  and  \vhe.n  she  had  put  Italy  into  her  cloaca),  she  poured  Sicily  in, 
then  Sardinia,  then  Africa.  The  sewer  of  Rome  engulfed  the  world. 
This  cloacae  offered  its  maw  to  the  city  and  to  the  globe.  XJrbi  ct  orbi. 
Eternal  city,  unfathomable  sewer. 

In  those  things,  as  well  as  in  others,  Rome  sets  the  example. 

This  example,  Paris  follows,  with  all  the  stupidity  peculiar  to  cities 
of  genius. 

For  the  necessities  of  the  operation  which  we  have  just  explained, 
Paris  has  another  Paris  under  herself;  a  Paris  of  sewers;  which  has  its 
streets,  its  crossings,  its  squares,  its  blind  alleys,  its  arteries,  and  its 
circulation,  which  is  slime,  minus  the  human  form. 

For  we  must  flutter  nothing,  not  even  a  great  people;   where  there  is 

everything,  there  is    Lgnomin;  iMimity  ;  and,  if  Paris 

contains  Athens,  the  city  of  light.  Tyre,  the  city  of  power,  Sparta,  the 

city  of  manhood,  Nineveh,  the  city  of  prooi  Lutetia, 

.   of  mire. 

V«  ti  I  -,  the  >eal  of  her  power  is  there  also,  and  the  titanic  sink  of 
Paris  realises,  among  monuments,  that  strange  id<  al  realised  in  humanity 
■me  men,  such  as  Machiavclli,  Bacon,  and  Mirabcau:  the  sublimity 
of  abjectness. 
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into  that  street  of  alluvium,  subterraneous  resistance  abounds.  There 
are  Jiquid  clays,  living  springs,  hard  rocks,  those  soft  and  deep  mires 
which  technical  science  calls  Moutardes.  The  pick  advances  laboriously 
into  these  calcareous  strata  alternating  with  seams  of  very  fine  clay  and 
laminar  schistose  beds,  incrusted  with  oyster  shells  contemporary  with 
the  pre-adamite  oceans.  Sometimes  a  brook  suddenly  throws  down  an 
arch  which  has  been  commenced,  and  inundates  the  laborers;  or  a  slide 
of  marl  loosens  and  rashes  down  with  the  fury  of  a  cataract,  crushing 
the  largest  of  the  sustaining  timbers  like  glass.  Quite  recently  at  Vil- 
,  when  itn  sary,  without  interrupting  id*  without 

emptying  the  canal,  to  lead  the  collecting  sewer  under  the  Saint  Martin 
canal,  a  fissure  opened  in  t)\^  bed  of  th  :   the  Water  suddenly  rose 

in  the  works   under-ground,  beyond  all  the  power  of  the  pumps ;   they 
obliged    to  seek   the  fissure,  which  was   in  the  neck  of  I  lie   great 
basin,  by  m  ians  of  a  diver,  and  it,  was  not  without  difficulty  that  it  was 
stopped.      Elsewhere,  near  the  Seine,  I  mi  the 

river,  as,  for  finstance,  at  Belleville,  Grande  Rue,  and  the  Luniere  ar- 
find  quick -anus  in  which  we  sink,  and  a    man   may  he   buried 
out  of  sight.      Add  asphyxia  from  the  miasma,  burial  by  the  earth  fall- 
idden   settlings  of  tin-   bottom.       '  ius,  with  which   the 

eis  are   slowbj   i  atcd.     Id   our  day,  after  having   excavated 

illery  of  Clichy,  with  a  causeway  to  receive  a  principal  water-pipe 
from  the  Oureq,  a  work  executed  in  a  tr<  nch,  over  K  n   yards  in  depth; 
having,  in  spite  of  slides,  by  means  of  excavations,  often  putrid, 
arched  the  Bievre  from  the  Boulevard  de  l'HGpital  to  the 
Seine  ;  after  having,  to  deliver  Paris»From  the  swelling  waters  of  Mont- 
•e  and  to  furnish  an  outlet  tor  that  fluvial  sea  of  twenty-two  acres 
which  stagnated  near  the  Uariore  de.s  Martyrs,  after  having,  we  say, -con- 
t'd the   line  of  sewers  from  the  Barriere   Blanche  to  the  Aubenil- 
liers  road,  in  four  months,  working  day  and  night,  at   a  depth  of  twelve 
yard3J   after  having,  a  thing  which    had    lot   been  seen   before,  executed 
entirely  under-ground  a  sewer  in  the  Rue  Barre  du  BeOj  without  a  trench, 
lw<>Uy  feet   below   the   surf  intend  nt   M  on  not   died.     After 

1  three  thousand  yards  of  sewers  in  all  parts  of  the  city, 
from  the  Hue  Traversiere  Saint  Antoiue  to  the  Hue  de  I'Ouroine;  after 
having,  by  the  bran    .  the  Arbal 

tard  Square  from  inundation   by  the  rain;  after  built  the  Sent 

sewer  upon  stone-work  and  in  the  quicksand;  i 

havii  dangerous  lowering  of  the  floor  of  the  Notre  D 

de  Nazareth  branch,  Engim    r  Dul 

'  v,  more  ]  vcr,  than  the  Btupi  ' 

le-field. 

',  were  far  froBa  b.  ing  what  they  ai 
'.  but  it  i 
n;;n  sur- 

that,  in  i 
;:d  Canal,  as  at  V<  i  nating  in  I 

Paris 
'   the  forty-nin  .  inety 

this  shame.     The 
ills  of  the  Combat,  the  Cud 


iratua,  their  pits,   and   their 
The  intestinal  canal  of  Paris 
sed  more  than  ten- 
•ury. 
Thirl  .  the  insurrection  of  the  5th  and  <hh 

I,  in  many  placi  s,  almost  the  ancienl  sewer.     A  \ < ■  r v 
'.ault.'.l,  were  then  hollow  causeways.     You 
the  low  point  io  which   the  gutters  of  a  Btreet  or  a 
tangular.  gratings  with  gi  .  the  iron 

of  the  multitude,  dangerous  and 
amble.     The  official  lan- 
roads  and  brid  md  gratings  the  ex- 
2,  in  many  streets,  the  Rue  de  l'Etoile, 
the  I                 I.  mis,  th"  Rue  du  T<  mple,  the  Rue  Vieille  du  Temple, 

b,  the  Rue  Folic   Mericourt,  the  Quai 

Pleura,  th  .   Petit    Muse,  the  Rne  de  Normandie,  the  Hue 

■  aux  Biches,  the  Rue  des  Maria-.  Faubourg  Saint  Martin,  the  Rue" 

-  Victoires,  Faubourg  Montmatre,  the  RueGrang    Bate- 

Here  iu  the  Champs  Elyseee,  the  Rue  Jacob,  the  Rue  de  Tournon,  the 

till  cynically  Bhowed  its  jaws.     They  were  enormous, 

Qi  times  Burrounded  by  Btone  blocks,  with 

rontery. 

till  almost  at  the  figure  of  sewers  established  in 
.••  thousand  three  hundred  and  twenty-eight  fathoms. 
:.  on  the  Lst  of  January,  1832,  there  were  fbrry- 
four,  thousand  and  seventy-three  yards.     From  1806  to  1831,  there  t 
built  annually,  on  an  average,  eight  hundred  and  twenty  yards  j  since 
tin  u  there  have  been  constructed  every  year  eight,  and  even  ten  thou- 
galleries,  in  masonry  of  small  materials  laid  in  hydraulic 
ii  a  fonndati  m  of  coocr 
At   tlil:  •  Hara  a  yard,  the  hundred  and  forty  miles  of  sewers 

of  the  present  Paris  represent  nine  millions. 

Besides  the  (  whioh  we  p  tinted  out  in  commencing, 

problems  of  public  hygiene  are  connected  with  this  immense  ques- 
tion :  the  .-'  w  r  of  Paris. 

Paris  is  between  two  sheets,  a  sheet  of  water  and  a  sheet  of  air.     The 
lying  at  a  considerable  depth   under  ground,  but  already 
•d  by  twi  is  furnished  by  the  Fed  of  green  sand  lying  be- 

ll theohalkand  tin'  jura-  ic  limestone;  this  bed  may  he  represented 
disk    with   a    radius   of  seventy  miles;   a    multitude   of  rivers   and 

ks  filter  into  it;  we  drink  th'  Seine,  the  Marne,  the  STonnej  the 

,  the  ('lor,  the.  Vienne,  and  the  Loire,  in  a  glass  af  water 

from  the  wi  11  of  Qrenelle.   »The  sheet  of  water  is  salubrious;  it  comes, 

:.'"::'    Heaven,  then  from  the  earth;  tl  of  air  is  unwhole- 

■  from  the  „  war.     All  the  miasmas  of  the  cloaca  are  min- 

with  the  respiration  of  the  city;  hence  that  foil  breath.     The  air 

taken  from  above  a  dunghill,  this  lias  been  scientifically  determined,  is 

purer  than    the  air  taken  frqm  above    Faris.      In  ;i  given   time,  progress 

aiding,  m  (onanisms  beii  ted,  and  light  increasing,  the  sheet  of 

r  will  he  employed  to  purify  the  sheet  of  air.     That  is  to  say,  to 

Wash  the  sewer.     ]Jy  washing  the  sewer,  of  course,  we  understand  :  res- 
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titution  of  the  mire  to  the  land  ;  return  of  the  muck  to  the  soil,  and  the 
manure  to  the  fields.  There  will  result,  from  this  simple  act,  to  the 
whole  social  comuiuuity,  a  diminution  of  misery  and  an  augmentation 
of  health.  At  the  present  hour,  the  radiation  of  the  diseases  of  Paris 
extends  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  about  the  Louvre,  taken  as  the  hub  of 
this  pestilential  wheel. 

We  might  say  that,  for  ten  centuries,  tlie  cloaca  has  been  the  disease 
of  Paris.  The  sewer  is  the  taint  which  the  city  has  in  her  blood..  The 
popular  instinct  is  never  mistaken.  The  trade  of  scwcrman  was  formerly 
almost  as  perilous,  and  almost  as  repulsive  to  the  people,  as  the  trade  of 
knacker  so  long  stricken  with  horror,  and  abandoned  to  the  executioner. 
It  required  high  Wages  to  persuade  a  mason  to  disappear  in  that  fetid, 
ooze;  the  well-digger's  ladder  hesitated  to  plunge  into  it;  it  was  said 
proverbially  :  to  descend  into  the  sewer  is  to  enter  the.  grave ;  and  all 
manner  of  hideous  legends,  as  we  have  said,  covered  this  colossal  drain 
with  dismay;  awful  siuk,  which  bears  the  traces  of  the  revolutions  of 
the  globe  as  well  as  of  the  revolutions  of  men,  and  in  which  we  find  ves- 
tiges of  all  the  cataclysms  from  the  shell- fish  of  the  deluge  down  to  the 
rag  of  Marat. 


ISoofc   {ETJjtrtr. 

MIRE,  BUT  SOUL. 

i. 

TIIK    CLOACA    AND    ITS    SURPRISES*. 

It  was  in  the  sewer  of  Paris  That  Jean  Valjean  found  himself. 

Further  resemblance  of  Paris  with  the  sea.  As  in  the  ocean,  the 
diver  can  disappear. 

The  transition  was  marvellous.  From  the  very  centre  of  the  city, 
Jean  Valjean  had  gone  out  of  the  city,  and,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye, 
the  time  of  lifting  a  cover  and  closing  it  again';  he  had  passed  from  broad 
duy  to  complete  obscurity,  from  noon  to  midnight,  from  uproar  to  silence, 
from  the  whirl  of  the  thunder  to  the  Stagnation  of  the  tomb,  and,  by  a 
mutation  much  more  prodigious  still  than  that  of  the  Hue  Polonceau, 
from  the  most,  extreme  peril  .to  the  most  absolute  security. 

Sudden  fall  into  a  cave;  disappearance  in  the  dungeon  of  Paris;  to 
leave  that'strect  in  which  death  was  everywhere  for  (his  kind  of  sepul- 
chre in  which  there  was  life,  was  an  astounding  crisis.  He  remained 
for  some  seconds  as  if  stunned  ;  listening,  stupefied.  The  spring  trap 
of  safety  had  suddenly  opened  beneath  him.  Celestial  goodness  had  in 
some  sort  taken  him  by  treachery.     Adorable  ambuscades  of  Providence  ! 

Only,  the  wounded  man  did  not  stir,  and  Jean  Valjean  did  not  know 
whether  what  he  was  carrying  away  in  this  i:r.ive,  were  alive  or  dead. 
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saw  nothing  more. 
•  ■!'  rourdt  r  which  was  n 

tinct, 

that  it  was  solid  ui 
.  .-  ■  nough.     1 1 

1  that  the 

bole,  a  |  '  i  ilf ; 

/continued.     A  whiff  of  fetidness  infoi 
him  • 

ind.     A  little  light  fill  ;' 
;,  which    be  had   slipped   in, 

..■■.,    tie  began  to  distinguish  something.     The  pas- 
in  which  he  wai  earttn  d,  do  oth<  r  word  I"  I 

ind  him.     It  w  ■  those  quI  !  ni- 

cally  called  bi  i  him,  there  11,  a  wall 

of  night.     Th  r  twelve  pa  ■<  -  from 

at  which  Jean  Valjean  stood,  and  scarcely  produced  a,] 

imp  wall  oi'  th  "iid, 

rate  it  appeared  horrible,  an 
i  iuld,  however,  force  hie 

that  wall  of  mi  must  do  it.     lie  must.  a.     Jean 

;ht  that  that  grating,  noticed  by  him  under  the  paving* 
sd   by  tiic  soldiers,  and  that  all  depended 
upoi  i  leo  could  descend  into  the  well  an'i 

it.  not  a  minute  to  be  lost,     lie  bad  laid   Marius  upon  the 

ground,  i:  d  him  up,  this  is  again  the  right  word,  replaced  him 

upon  d  hia  journey.     lie  resolub  I;  I  iliat 

is,  thai   they  were  not  so  safe  as  Jean  Valjean  sup] 
b<  r  kind,  and  nol  less  great,  awaited  them  perhaps 
\'.iirl  of  the  oombat,  the  cavern  of  miasmas  and  pitfalls; 
Jean  Valjean  had  fallen  from  one  circle  of  Hell 
her. 

of  fifty  paces  he  was  obliged  to  stop.     A  question   pre- 
The  passage  terminated  in  another  which  it.  i' 

Fered.     Which  should  he  take  ?  should 
be  :  .  the  right?     [low  guide  himself  in  this  black 

labyrinth?     This  labyrinth,  as  wc  have  remarked,  has  a  clue :  its  de- 

to  go'to  the  riv 
Jean   ■  !  this  at  i 

aid  to  himself  that  he  was  probably  in  the  sewer  of  the  mar- 

;  that,  if  he  Bhould  choose  the  left  and  follow  the  degcent,  he  Would 

com.-  iii  leBfl  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  some  mouth  upon  the  Seine 

.  i  n  the  1 '  -ur  au  Change  and  the  Tout  Neuf,  that  is  to  say,  he  would 

r   in   broad   day   in    the   most    populous   portion  of  Talis.      He 

might  cine  out  in  some  feathering  of  coiner  idlers.     Amazement  of  the 

rig  two  bloddy  men  cuinedUtof  the  ground  under  their 

Arrival  uf  Bergen t  do  ville;  call  to  arms  in  the  next  guard-house. 
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He  would  be  seized  before  getting  out.  It  was  better  to  plunge  into  the 
■labyrinth,  to  trust  to  this  darkness,  and  to  rely  ou  Providence  fur  the 
issue. 

He  chose  the  right,  and  went  Up  the  ascent. 

"When  he  had  turned  the  corner  of  the  gallery,  the  distant  gleam  of 
the  air-hole  disappeared,  the  curtain  of  obscurity  fell  back  over  him, 
and  he  again  became  blind.,  He  went  forward  none  the  loss,  ami  as 
rapidly  as  he  o&uld.  Marius'-s  arms  were  passed  about  bis  neck,  and 
bis  feet  hung  behind  him.  lie  held  both  arms  with  One1  hand,  and 
groped  for  the  wall  with  the  other.  Marius's  cheek  touched  his  and 
stuck  to  it,  being  bloody.  He  felt  a  warm  stream,  which  came  from 
Marius,  flow  over  him  and  penetrate  his  clothing.  Still,  a  moist  warmth 
at  his  car,  which  touched  the  wounded  man's  mouth,  indicated  respira- 
tion, and  consequently  life.  The  passage  through  which  Jean  Valjcan 
was  now  moving  was  not  so  small  as  the  first.  Jean  VaVjean  walked  in 
it  with  difficulty.  The  rains  of  the  previous  day  had  not  yet  run  off,  and 
made  a  little  stream  in  the  centre  of  the  floOT,  and  he  was  compelled  to 
hug  the  wall,  to  keep  his  feet  out  of  the  water.  Thus  he  went  on  in 
midnight.  He  resembled  the  creatures  of  night  groping  in  the  invisi- 
ble, aud  lost  underground  in  the  veins  of  the  darkness. 

However,  little  by  little,  whether  that  some  distaut  air-holes  sent  a 
little  floating  light  into  this  opaque  mist,  or  that  his  eyes  became  aeon  - 
tomed  to  the  obscurity,  some  dim  vision  came  back  to  him,  and  he  again 
began  to  receive  a  confused  perception,  now  of  the  wall  which  he  was 
touching,  and  now  of  the  arch  under  which  lie  was  passings  The  pupil 
dilates  in  the  night,  and  at  last  finds  day  in  it,  even  as  the  soul  dilates 
in  misfortune,  and  at  last  finds  God  in  it. 

To  find  his  way  was  difficult. 

The  track  of  the  sewers  echoes,  so  to  speak,  the  track  of  the  Bfan 
which  overlie  them.  There  were  in  the  Paris  of  that  day  two  thousan  1 
two  hundred  streets.  Picture  to  yourselves  below  them  that  forest  of 
dark  branches  which  is  called  the  sewer.  The  6ewers  existing  at  that 
epoch,  placed  end  to  end.  would  have  given  a  length  of  thirty  miles. 
We  have  already  said  that  the  present  network,  thanks  tp  the  extraordi- 
nary activity  of  the  last  thirty  years,  is  not  less  than  a  hundred  and 
forty  miles. 

Jean  Valjcan  began  with  a  mistake.     He  thought  that  tie  was  under 
the   Rue  Sainl    Denis,  and   il  was  unfortunate  that  he  was  not  tl 
There  is  beneath   the  Rue  Saint    Penis   an  old  stone  sewer,  which  d 
from  Louis  XIII  ,  ami  which  goes  straight  to  the  collectin  died 

the  Q-rand  Sewer,  with  a  Ibow,  on  the  right,  at  th  I  the 

ancient  Ceur  des  Miracles,  and  a  single  branch,  the  Saint  Marl 
the  four  arms  of  which  cut  each   other   in   a  CT088.      But   the    . 
the  Petite  Truauderie,  the  entrance  to  which  was  near  the  wine  shop  of 
Corinth,  never  communicated  with  the  underground  passage  in  the  line 
Saint  Denis  ;  it  runs  into  the  Montmartre  sewer,  and  it  v.   -  in  that  that 
Jean  Valjcan  was  entangle. 1.     There,  opportunities  of  lo 
abound.     The  Montmartre  sewer  is  one  of  the  most  labyrinthian  of  the 
ancient  network.      Luckily,  .lean  Valjcan  had  left  behind  him  the - 
of  the  markets,  the  geometrical  plan  of  which  represents  a  multitude  of 
inter-lock  llant-masts';  but  he  bad  before  him  more  than  one 
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and  more  than  one  street  corner — for  these  are 

:  in  the  obscurity  like  a' point  of  interrogation  j 

t   I"'-:-  r,  a   kind  •'!'  Chinese  puzzle, 

and   Z's  beneath   the  Hotel  des 

mda  of  the  grain-market  to  the  Seine,  where  it  tcr- 

ht,   the  crooked  corridor  of  the 

•i,  with  its  three  teeth,  which  lany  blind  dit. 

thirdly,  at  bia  left,  the  branch  of  the  Mail,  complicated,  aim 

by  :i  kind  of  fork,  and,  after  zigzag  upon  zigzag,  terminating 

in  t!  liog    rypt  of  the   Louvre,  truncated  and  ramified  in  nil 

:  finally,  at   the  right,  the  oul-de-  sage  of  the  Rue  des 

with  countless  little  rcducts  here  and  there,  before  arriving 

at  the  central  sewer,  which  alone  could  had  him  to  some  outlet  distant 

h  to  be  secure. 

If  Jean  Valjean  had   had  any  notion  of  what  we  have  here  pointed 

be  would  have  quickly  perceived,  merely  from  feeling  the  wall,  that 

he  was  nol  in  the  underground  gallery  of  the  Rue  Saint  Penis.     Instead 

of  the  old  hewn  stone,  instead  of  the  ancient  architecture,  haughty  and 

:  in  the  sewer,  with  floor  and  running  courses  of  granite,  and 

mortar  of  thick   lime,  which  cost  seventy-live  dollars  a  yard,  he  would 

have  fell   beneath  his  hand  the  cotemporary  cheapness,  the  economical 

lient,  the   millstone  grit  laid  in    hydraulic  cement    upon   a  bed  of 

concrete,  which  oost  thirty  dollars  a  yard,  the  bourgeois  masonry  known 

iU  material*;  but  he  knew  nothing  of  all  this. 

J 1  <•  went  forward,  with  anxiety,  but  with  calmness,  seeing  nothing, 

knowiog  nothing,  plunged  into  chance,  that  is  to  say,  swallowed  up  in 

Providence. 

Bj  ■  grees,  we  must  say,  some  horror  penetrated  him.  The  shadow 
which  enveloped  him  entered  his  mind.  He  was  walking  in  an  enigma. 
This  aqueduct  of  the  cloaca  is  formidable;  it  is  dizzily  intertangled.  It 
i-  a  dp  ary  thing  to  be  caught  in  this  Paris  of  darkness,  .lean  Vnljcan 
bligi  1  to  find  and  almost  to  invent  his  route  without  seeing  it.  In 
that  unknown  region,  each  step  which  he  ventured  might  l>e  the  last. 
How  should  be  get  out?  Should  "he  find  an  outlet?  Should  he  find  it 
ID  time?  Would  this  colossal  subterranean  sponge  with  c<  lis  of  stone 
admit  of  be^ng  penetrated  and  pierced?  Would  he  meet  with  some  un- 
looked-for  knot  of  obscurity?  Would  be  encounter  the  inextricable 
and  the  insurmountable?  Would  Marias  die  of  haemorrhage,  and  he 
of  hunger?  Would  they  both  perish  there  at  last,  and  make  two  skele- 
tons in  some  niche  of  that  night'/  lie  did  not  know.  lie  asked  him- 
all  this,  and  ho  could  not  answer.  The  intestine  of  Paris  is  an 
Like  the  prophet,  be  was  in  the  belly  of  the  monster. 
Suddenly  he  was  surprised.  At  the  most  unexpected  moment,  and 
without  having  diverged  from  a  straight  line,  he  discovered  that  he  was 
no  longer  rising;  the  water  of  the  brook  struck  coming  against  his 
h-els  instead  of  upon  the  top  of  his  feet.  The  sewer  now  descended. 
What  f  would  he  then  soon  reach  the  Seine'/  This  danger  was  great, 
but  the  peril  of  retreat  was  still  greater.     He  continued  to  advance. 

It  was  not  towards  the  Seine  that  he  was  going.  The  saddle-back 
which  the  topography  of  Paris  forms  upon  the  right  bank,  empties  one 
of  its  slopes  into  the  Seine  and  the  other  into  the  Grand  Sewer.     The 
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crest  of  this  saddle-back  which  determines  the  divisiou  of  the  waters 
follows  a  very  capricious  line.  The  culminating  point,  which  is  the 
point  of  separation  of  the  flow,  is,  iu  the  Saint  Avoyc  sewer,  beyond 
the  Hue  Michel  dc  Cointe,  in  the  sewer  of  the  Louvre,  near  the  boule- 
vards, and  in  the  Muntmartre  sewer,  near  the  markets.  It  was  at  this 
culminating  poiut  that  Joan  Valjean  bad  arrived.  He  was  making  his 
way  towards  the  belt  sewer ;  he  was  ou  the  right  road.  But  he  knew 
nothing  of  it. 

Whenever  he  came  to  a  branch,  he  felt  its  angles,  and  if  he  found 
the  opening  not  as  wide  as  the  corridor  in  which  he  was,  he  did  not  en- 
ter, and  continued  his  route,  deeming  rightly  that  every  narrower  way 
must  terminate  in  a  cul-de-sac,  and  could  only  lead  him  away  from  his 
object,  the  outlet.  He  thus  evaded  the  quadruple  snare  which  was 
spread  for  him  in  the  obscurity,  by  the  four  labyrinths  which  we  have 
just  enumerated. 

At  a  certain  moment  he  felt  that  he  was  getting  away  from  under  the 
Paris  which  was  petrified  by  the  dineute,  in  which  the  barricades  had 
suppressed  the  circulation,  and  that  he  was  coming  beneath  the  Paris 
which  was  alive  and  normal.  .  lie  heard  suddenly  above  his  head  a 
sound  like  thunder,  distant,  but  continuous.  It  was  the  rumbling  of 
the  vehicles. 

lie  had  been  walking  for  about  half  an  hour,  at  least  by  his  own  cal- 
culation, and  had  not  j'et  thought  of  resting;  only  he  had  changed  the 
hand  which  supported  Marius.  The  darkness  was  deeper  than  ever, 
but  this  depth  re-assured  him. 

All  at  onc«  he  saw  his  shadow  before  him.     It  was  marked  out  on  a 

feeble  ruddiness  almost  indistinct,  which  vaguely  empurpled  the  floor  at 

his  feet,  and  the  arch  over  his  head,  and  which  glided  along  at  his  right 

his  left  on  the  two  slimy  walls  of  the  corridor.     In  amazement  he 

turned  round. 

Behind  him,  in   the  portion  of  the  passage  through  which  he  had 
passed,  at  a  distance  which  appeared  to  him  immense,  flamed,  throwing 
\  •  into  the  dense  obscurity,  a  sort  of  horrible  star  which  appeared 
to  be  looking  at  him. 

the  gloomy  star  of  the' police  which  was  rising  in  the  sewer. 

Behind  this  star  were  moving  without  order  eight  or  ten  black  forms, 
Jit,  indistiuct,  terrible. 


II. 

EXPLANATION. 

Daring  the  day  of  the  Oth  of  June,  a  battue  of  the  sewers  had  been 
d.      It  was  feared  that  they  would   be  taken  as  a  i  v  the 

vanquished,  and  Prefect  Grisquel  was  to  ransack  the  occult  Paris,  while 
General  Bugeaud  was  sweeping  the  public  Paris;  a  connected  double 
operation  which  demanded  a  double  Btrategy  of  the  public  power,  repre- 
sented above  by  the  army  and  below  by  the  police.  Three  platoons  of 
officers  and  sewermen  explored  the  subterranean  streets  of  Paris,  the 
first,  the  right  bank,  the  second,  the  Left  bank,  the  third,  in  the  City. 
5 


LE8    MISBRABLES. 

Tin 

■  as  the 
I  e  righl 

illery  and  the  three  Hind 
I  '  ro  diking 

their  m  of  th 

to  tl  !;  his  w  '>•  '.  ■  •  found  i*  ii  trrowcr  I 

rid  Ii  ul  i.  1  beyond, 

it  1       i  tl  had   thought 

tin  v  l.<  ard  the  b<  and  of  st<  pa  in  the  din 

in  Valjean'a  steps.     Ti  •  in  command  of  the  pa- 

ired lifted  his  lantern,  and  the  squad  began  to  look  into  the  mist  in  the 
i  in  whence  the  Bound  came. 

Thi*  WM  to  d.  an    Va'j<  an  ail  iiol  t n •  ■  in 0 n t . 

Luckily,  if  he  saw  the  lantern  well,  the  lantern  saw  him  badly.     It 

was  Light  and  he  was  shadow       J!  |  in  the  blaek- 

01   the  place,      lie  drew  close   to  the  side  of  the  wall,  and   stopped. 

Still,  he  formed  no  idea  of  what  was  in  \  In  hind  him. 

of  Bleep,  want  df  food,  emotions,  had  thrown  him  also  int  >  the 
visionary  Btate.     Be  -aw  a  Baring  flame,  aia  '  lins. 

What  w;i-  it  7     He  did  not  understand. 
ha\  ing  stopped,  thi 
I  1    a  ii  of  the  patrol  listened  and  heard  nothing,  they  looked 
saw  nothing.     Tney  consulted. 

1  at  that  period  a  sort  of  square  at  thi-  point  *f  the  Moot- 

marti  ailed  de  service,  which  has  since  been  suppressed  on  se- 

ll of  the  little  interior  lake  which  formed  in  if,  by  the  damming  up 
in  heavy  .-tonus  of  the  torrents  of  rain  water.  The  patrol  could  gather 
in  a  group  i"  this  b  [uare. 

.Iran  Valjoan   saw  these   goblins  firm    a  kind  mas- 

tiff-' 1.  a  '-  drew  near  each  other  and  whisp.  led. 

■  of  this  counoil  held  by  the  \  -,  was  'hat  they  had 

been   mi  taken,  that  there  had   been  no  noise,  that   there  was  nobody 

I   i'  was  1  to  trouble  themselves  with  the  belt  Be 

that  tha  would  be  time  lost,  but  that  they  must  hasten  towards  S  int 
Merry,  thai  if  there  ware  anything  to  do  and  any  "  bousiugot"  to  track 
out,  i'  ».      11  that  quarter. 

1  '    tiuii   parties  pu  I  new  soles  to  their  oil  terras  of  insult. 

In  183      the  word  bowingot  filled  the  interim  b  tween  the  word  j'a 
Lin.  1  a  out, and  the  word  dtmagogue^  then  almost  unused, 

but    which    has  .-'una'  done  BUCh   I xcellcllt   ser\  . 

si  gave  the  order  to  file  left  towards  the  descent  to  the 
I .  thi  y  had  conceived  the  idea  of  dividing  into  two  squads  and 
ith  directions,  dean  Vpljean  would  have  been  caught.     That 
hung  iy  !.     1 1  is  probable  that  the  instructions  from  the  pre- 

ing  tho  possibility  of  a  combat  and  that  the  insurgents 
might  b  ,  forbade  the  patrol  to  separate.     The  patrol  resumed 

nog  Jean  Valjean  behind.     Of  all  these  movements,  Jean 
red  nothing  except  the  eclipse  of  the  lantern,  which  sud- 
denly turned  back. 

Before  going  away,  the  sergeant,  to  ease  the  police  conscience,  dis- 
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charged  his  carbine  in   the  direction  they  were   at  -.   towards 

Jean   Valjean.     The  detonation   rolled  from  echo  to  echo    n   the  vault 
like  the  rumbling  of  thia  titanic  bowel.  isterin     which   fell 

into  the  stream  and  spattered  the  water  a  few  stops  from  Juan   Yaljeuu, 
made  him  aware  that  the  ball  had  struck  the  arch  above  his    lead 

Slow  and  measured  step-  resounded  upon  the  floor  For  sometime, 
more  and  more  deadened  by  the  p^gressive  increase  of  he  distance, 
the- group  of  Ida  k  forms  sank  away,  a  glimmer  oscillated  and  Boated, 
making  a  ruddy  circle  in  the  vault,  which  decreased,  tin  i  ■  ar  d, 

the  silence  became  deep  again,  the  obscurjtj    1'  nuiplete, 

blindness  and  resumed   possession  of  the  darkn  id  Jean 

Valjean,  not  yet  daring  to  atii  for  a  long  time  with   i,i-   hack  to 

the  wall,  his  ear  intent  and  eve  dilated,  watching   the  vat  that 


III.. 
THE  MAW   SPUN. 

We  musr  do  t'.e   police  of  tint  period  rhis  justice,  t!  in    he 

gravest  public  conjunctures,  it  iroperturbably  performed  i'  watch- 

ful and  sanitary        An  emeute  was    not    in    Hs  .yes  a    pretext 
malefactors  i  1  ose  rein,  and  \'<<r  peglecting  society  because  t1 
ment  was  in  peril      The  ordinary  duty  was  performed  n    id- 

dition  to  the  extraordinary  duty,  and  was  not  disttrrtted   !•.  \\       In  -he 
midst  of  the   b'pgiuning  of  an   Incalculable   political  event,  under  the 
ure  of  a  possible   revolution,  without  allowing  him  divert)  1 

ie  insurrection  and  'he  barricade,  an  officer  wonld   '•spin"  a  thief. 
recisely  like  this  occurred  in   the  afternoon     I    'he  uih  of 
June  it  rhe  brink  of  the  Seine,  "ti  the  breach  of  the  right  hank,  a  lif- 
tie  beyond  the  Pont  A^^  [nvaltdes 

There    is    no    beacfa    there    OOW       The    appearance   of    :  has 

changed. 

On  tliis  b  ach,  two  meu  some  distance  apart  seemed  rviDg 

each  "th,  r,  iding  the  other.     The  onf  who  was  u  it; 

endeavoring  to  iij ■•:  Doe,  the  one  who  came  behind  I 

sen  it. 

I'   was  like  a  ga  !   from   a  silently. 

Neithi  d    to  hurry,  and    both    Wilked    -lowly,  a-  if  •  1 

that  .by  too  urn-:;  haste  be  w  odd  doubh    thl  pace  of  In- 
One  would  havi  said  it  was  an  appetite  F«  losing  a  pri    .  wi  lent  ap- 
pealing to  do  it  on   purpose      The   pi  pi   on  its 
guard 

The  requisite  proportions  between  the  tr    ked  marten  »nd  »  '   track- 
bound  were  observed.     He  who  was  trying   I  i   Htblo 

frame  and  sorry  mien;   he  who  was  trj 

•  i 

The  G  .  but 

he  avoided  him  in  a  very  furious  way;   h    who  e nil  i  bavi  him 

would  have  seen   in  loomy   bostilil  !  all   the 

menace  which  there  a  in  far 


man 
,  and  there. 

; 

,  \      rinj 

uld   pi  rh::;  .  thcui 

:  Of  firsl  in  a  warm,  r 
lad  by  th 
:   .  0  [or  is  the 

,.     To  be  clad  in  blue  u  i  lad  in  i 

ble. 

.  pie  of  the  uY; 

ncc  and  some  purpli  of  (his 

i  to  go  on  anil  did  im,  it 

rdiog  to  all  appearance,  in  the  nope  of  seeing  him  briog  up  at 

good  prizes.     Thi 
.  inSng^' 

the  more  probable  is,  that  (lie  i 
.   :,  .      from  the  shore  a  fiacre  which  was  ]  on 

.    1   t.i  the  driver;  die  driver  u  evi- 

:i  he  bad  to  do,  tun 

!i  the  upper  part  of  the  quai  a1  a  walk.     Tins 

I  personage  who  was  in  front. 

'  ing  the  I  the  Chan        I   _   «         There 

I  the  parapet,  the  bust  of  th(  driver,  wliip 

IB  band. 

I  t  instructions  of  the  poliec  to  o  G  ••  r    t  mtains  this 

\c  a  vehicle  within  call,  in  case  of  n< 
Whil  ring,  each  on  his  aide,  with  an  irr  i  itegy, 

hed  a  slope  of  the  quai  descending  to  the  beach, 
b,  at  that  time,  allowed  I 

t  their  horses.     This  slope  has  since  been  remi 
Ice  of  symmetry;  the  horses  perish  with  thirst,  but  die  eye  is 
eatittfied. 

that  the  man  in  the  b'<  I  go  up  by  this 

■lope,  hi  "i  It  r  to  attempt  escape  into  the  Cham]  i     ,  a  place  i  rna« 

n:  rated  with  trees,  but  on  the  other  hand  thickly  dotted  with  officers, 
and  where  lii-  would  have  easily  seized, him  with  a  strong  hand. 

This  point  of  the  quai  is  very  near  the  hou  i!  from  Morel  to 

Paris  in  lv-i,  by  Colonel  Brack, and  called  the  house  of  Francis  I.     A 
guard  ■  by. 

To  ii  lirprise  of  his  observer,  the  man  pursued  did  not  take 

tin   slot f  the  watering-place.     He  continued  to  advance  on  the  beach 

the  quai 
Hi.-  position  was  visibly  becoming  critical. 
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Tf  not  to  throw  himself  into  the  Seine,  •what  was  he  do  1 

No  means  henceforth  of  getting  up  to  the  quai;  no  of  her  slope,  and 
no  staircase j  and  they  \  near  the  spot,  marked   by  the  turn  of 

the  Seine  towards  the  Pont  d'b  h,  narrowing  more 

an  1  more,  ter  I  is  lost   under  the  w 

There  he  would  inevitably  find   hi  mi  traded  between  the 

wall  on  hie  right,  the  river  on  the  left  and  in  front,  and  authority  upon 
his  heels. 

It  is  true  that  this  end  of  the  beacl  &  from  sight  by  a 

mound  of  rubbish   from   six   to  <c\r\\  feet  high,  the  product  of  • 
demolition.     But  did  thi  to  hide  with  any  effect  behind 

heap  of  fragments,  which  the  other  had  only  to  turn?  The  expedient 
would  have  been  puerile.  lie  certainly  did  not  dream  of  it.  The  in- 
nocence of  rol  b  9  not  reach  this  exf 

The  heap  of  nil  '  a  sort  of  eminence  at  t) 

ter,  which  was  prolonged  like  a  promontory,  as  i'ar  as  the  wall  of  the 
quai. 

The  man  pursued  rea  hed  this  little  hill  and  doubled  it,  so  that  he 
ceased  to  be  sei  n  by  the  other. 

The  latter,  d  g,  was  not  seen;  he  took  ad 

abandon  all  dissimulati  >  walk  very  rapidly.     In  a  few  set 

he  came  to  the  mound  of  rubbish,  and  turned-  it.  There,  he  stopped 
in  amazement.     The  man  whom  he  was  hunting  was  gone. 

Total  eclipse  of  the  man  in  the  bloi. 

The  beach  beyond  the  mound  of  rubbish  had  scarcely  a  length  of 
thirty  yards,  then  if  plunged  beneath  the  water  which  beat  against  the 
wall  of  the  quai. 

The  fugitive  could  not  have  thrown  himself  into  the  Seine  nor  si 
the  quai  without  being  seen  by  him  who  was  foil  ;.     What 

b<     ioae  of  him  ? 

The  man  in  the  closely  buttoned  coat  walked  to  the  end  of  tl 
and  stopped   there  a  m  ivi 

ferreting      Suddenly  he  slapped  his  forehead,     lie  had  noticed,  a1 
point  where  the  land   and   the  water  began,  an  iron   .  _     road   and 

low,  arch  id,  i  ith  a  heav;  I  three  massive  hinges.     This  grating, 

a  sort  of  door  cut  into  th         I  pened  up  rer  as 

much  A   bla  1  from  beneath  it. 

This  stream  eropti  ine. 

Beyond  its  heavy  ild  be  distinguished  a  sort  of  corridor 

arched  and  i 

man  folded  his  arms  an  t  the  grating  reproachfully. 

Th  t,  sufficing 

firmly      It   was   ;  r  h    no 

sound  bal  h  <  :i  '  ,  singular  nee  with 

but  it  was  l  ertain   that  it  1 
he  bel  r  had  just 

This  <  v 

i  Hit   ej.ij  V 
"  This  i 


ally : 

.     itb 

ti  the  watch  behind 
poi  at<  r. 

i 

i  Well    km>\. 

| 

t  The  few  '  the  P 

two  aiotii  •    .ures 

.  the  man  on  tl 


1 

1 

[V. 

hi  1  resumed  his  advance,  and  had  nol 
'J  I.  . in.'  more  ami  i  rious.     Ti..'   level   <f  these 

-. :.'  medium  height  is  about  five  feet  six  inches,  ami 
:  .!i;.n  Valjean  waa  compelled 
•  to   hil    Marius  against  the  arch  ;  he   had 
rise  up,  to  atlv  for   the  wall.     The   moisture 

.:nl   tin:  sliniinese   of  the   Boor  made  them   hid   poin 

r  the  hand  or  the  fa  -       He  wat  wading  in  the  hid- 
(  the   city.     Tim   occasional   gleam    from  the  air   hole* 

]      i  ;hastly  wi  Pe  tiny  that  tin:  noonday 

;   all    the  I 
i  in    was   hungry  and   thirsty;   thir 

t  of  water  where  you  cannot   drink. 

Hi-  •  r<  which  wag   prodigious,  ami  very  little  diminished  \>\ 

;    ..    .      .  .:        give  way  notwitl 
I      ,  i  him,  and  th  diminished  bt  of 

1      1  him 

v.        .!    in  Valjean  I  him  in  such  a  \,  ay  that 

1  i  and   his  breathing  could   always  he  as  fr< 

i  felt  the  rapid  gliding  of  the  rats  b  tween  his  legs.     Ono 

him      Theri   ram,'  in  him  I 
i  if  thu  mouths  of  ill  .  br<  ath  of 

f    t-h  ..  •    ■  ived  liim. 

i    i  'clock  in  the  afternoon  when  he  arriv< 

tl,    1 

mi  ut.     lie  abruptly 
1  in  whci     lii>  mit.-ii . 

ml  under  an  i  i  d  did    not  touch.     The 

At  t!  er,  two 

aean  galleries,  (hat  of  the    Rue  de   Provence  and   that  of 
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the  Abattoir,  comiDg  in,  make  a  square.  Between  these  four  ways  a 
leas  sagacious  man  w  told  bave  been  undecided.  Jean  Valjcan  took  the 
Widest,  that  is  to  say,  the  belt  sewer.  But  here  the  question  returned: 
to  descend,  or  to  ascend  ?  lie  thought  that  the  condition  of  affairs  was 
urgent,  and  that  he  must,  af  whatever  risk,  now  reach  the  Seine.  In 
other  words,  descend.     He  turned  to  the  left. 

Well  for  him  that  he  did  so.  For  it  would  be  an  error  to  suppose 
that  the  bell  Bewer.his  two  outlets,  the  one  towards  Befcy,  the  other  to- 
wards Passy,  and  that  it  is,  afl  its  name  indicates,  the  subterranean  belt 
of  the  Paris  of  the  right  bank.  The  Grand  S<  v.  r.  which  is,  it  must 
be  remembered,  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  ancient  brook  of  Mehil- 
montant,  -,  if  we  ascend   it,  in  a  cul-de-sac,  that  is  to  say,  its 

ancient  starting  point,  which  wm  its  spring,  at.  the  foot  of  the  hill  of 
Minilmontant.     tthas   i  manication  with  the  branch  which 

gathers  up  the  waters  of  Paris  below  the  Popincourt  quartier,  and  which 
empties  into  the  Seine  by  the  Anmlot  sewer  above  the  ancient  He  Lou- 
This  branch,  which  completes  the  collecting  sewer,  is  separated 
from  it,  in  Rue  Mehilmoutant  even,  by  a  solid  wall  Which  marks 

the  point  of  separation  pf  the  waters  up  and  down.  Had  Jean  Valjeaii 
up  the  gallery,  he  would  have  come,  after  manifold  efforts,  ex- 
hausted  by  fatigue,  expiring,  in  the  darkness,  to  a  wall.  He  would 
have  been  lost. 

Strictly'8peaking,  b]  going  back  a  little,  entering  the  passage  of  the 
Pilles  due  Calvaire,  if  he  did  not  hesitate  at  the  subterfan  at  .  oose- 
track  of  the  Bouchecat  crossing,  by  taking  the  Saint  Louis  <*,rridor, 
then,  on  the  left,  the  Saint  Grilles  passage,  then  by  turning  to  the  right 
and  avoiding   the  >  .-lien  gallery,  he    might  have   come    to  the 

.  and  thence,  provided  he  had  not  gone  astray  i:i  'he  sort 
of  V  which  is  1  the -Bast  ached  the  outlet  on  the  Seine  near 

the  Arsenal  But,  for  that,  be  must  have  been  perfectly  familiar  in  all 
i *>  ramifications  and  all  it-  tubes,  with  the  h  Ireporeoftl     sewer. 

Now,  we  must,  repeat,  he  knew  nothing  of  this  frightful  system  of  paths 
along  which  be  was  making  his  way  ;  and,  had  anybody  asked  him  where 
he  -\    -.  he  would  nave  a  :    [n  the  night. 

His  instic  I    him  well.     To  descend   was,  in    fact,    p< 

lb;  left  on  his  ri  tw  i   pas        -  which   ramify  iu  the  fori 

claw  under  the    Its  and    the    long 

rridor  of  the  C  A nfiu. 

A  ad  an  affl  '.  a-    pr   '  the 

probably 
d   an  aim  isl  vivid   ligl 
of  1  for  his  wot. 

:id  Mai  in  :;  of  the  Bewer.     M  "dy 

Under  the  whil  if  at  tin:  bot- 

tom i  pies 

down     i 

u'h. 

lied- 

ded  i  a  the 

living  ?.-  sh.     Jean  Valjean,  '      :  his 


'  \  ,'kablks. 

hr  could, 
tlii-  twil 

• 
au  in- 
In 

.  and 

be  four  lines  written  by  Mali;.  will 
I 

Carry  n  i n-1  - 

father's,  M.  Gillen                               I  illea  du  Calvaire,  '  the 

B  i 

I  in  bimsi  If, 
"  K;;.  ,  .  ir  Uillen 

I  If  1 

i  him  :  be  took  Mariua  on  hi  ,  laid  Ids 

■ 
Tli  dley  i<(  Menilraon- 

tant.  i 
df  its 

he  name  of  I  Pariswithwhi  illu- 

have.     Nothing  told  him  what  zone  of  t; 
h,  nor  whal  mute  he  had   fi  Only  tli 

il  which  hi  •  :  ime  to  time,  indi 

rota   the  l  day 

.1  the  rumblii 

ime  intermittent,  then  1'  i 
lie  <••  i  id  that  hi 

■/inn,  iu  i! 
dr  ti  Where  tin  re  are  fewer  hou 

.     The  darknesa  tbi 
U  oontinucd  to  advance,  groping  iu  the  i 

ime  tereib 


V. 


i  n>v. 


li 

b  it  mud. 

I 
a  man,  trai  Met  or  fisherman,  walking  on  Ll  from 

t!io  :  ly  notices  tba  feral  minu 

with  some  diffi  ulty.     The  Btraod  beneath   his  feet  i.  liJfe  pitch;  his 
sok.s  Btick  tu  it;  it  is  sand  no  longer,  it  is  glue.  ■  Th  perfectly 
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dry,  but  at  every  step  lie  takes,  as  roox\  as  he  lifts  his  foot,  the  print 
which  it  leaves  fills  with  water.  The  eye,  however,  has  noticed  no 
change  j  the  immense  strand  is  smooth  and  tranquil,  all  the  sand  has 
the  same   appearance,  notbic  dishes   the  su-  h   is  solid 

from  the  surface  which  is  no  longer  so ;  the  joyous  little  cloud  of  sand- 
fie.is  continues  to  leap  tumul  The  man 

pursues  his  way,  goes   forward,  ii  rs  to 

is  not  anxious.    Anxious  about  what?  Only, 
he  fe  as  if  the  weight  of  bis  feet  increased  with  every  step 

which  he  take's.    Suddenly  he  sinks  in.    Be  sinks  inches. 

Decidedly  he    is  Dot  on  the  right  road;  hi'  ariogs. 

All  at  once  he  looks  at  his  Act.     His  id.      The  sand 

covers  them,      lie   draws    his  feet  out  of    '       Band,  he  will    retrace    hi3 

.  he  turns  back,  he  .sinks  iu  deeper.     The  sand  conns  up  to  hi 
hies,  he  pulls  himself  out  and    throws   himself  to  the   left,  the  sand   is 
half  leg  deep,  he  throws  himself  tu  the  right,  the  sand  come.-,  up  f 
shins.     Then  he  recognizes  with  unspeakable  terror  that  he  is  caught  in 
the  quicksand,  and  that  he  has  beneath  him  the  fearful  medium  in  which 
man  can  no  more  walk  than  the  fish  can  swim.      He  throws  off  hie 
ii'  he  has  one,  he   lighte  If  like  a  ship  in  distress;  it  is  ah 

too  late,  the  sand  is  above  his  km 

calls,  he  waves  his  hat  or  his  handkerchief,  the  sand  pains  on  him 

and  more;   rf  the  I  scrted,  if  the  land  is  tod  far  off,  if  the 

sand'  too  Ill-repute,  if  there  is  no  hero  in   sight,  it  is  ajl   ov<  r, 

he  is  condemned  to  enlizement.     He  is  condemned  to  that  appalling  in- 

'  le,  impi  ssibh   I  i  or  to  ha 

wl.irli  eudurqg  for  hours,  which  will  not  end,  which  seizes  y'ou  erect., 
free  and  iu  full  health,  which  draws  you  by  the  feet,'  which,  at  every  ef- 
fort I  ry  shout  that  you  u  u  a  little 

r,  which  appears  to  punish  3  ur  resistance  by  a  h 

of  ite  iwly  into  (he  earth  while  it   lei 

•  him  all  the  time  to  lcok  at  the  horizon,  the  trees,  the  pi  -,  the 

' 
the  birds  flying  and  Bit  bine,  the  sky.     Eolizemont  is  the 

Dg  from  the  depth*  ids  a 

living  man.     lvi<  h  minute   i-  aL  inexorable  enshroud ress      The  victim 

down,  tu  lie  down,  -  :  every  movement  le-  m 

inters  him  ;  1.  he  si  ikp  in  ;  he  feels  that   he  is    : 

swallowed  up  ;   1 

despairs.     Behold   lino  pin   the  sand;  the  Band  his 

>w,  only  a  bust.      I ! 

i  Imld    by  thai  Bti  aw,  l<  ans  upon 
puli    hiiuM  If  out  <  I  ;   the 

. 

• 
I 
Sini  ' 

with    htfl 
all  horril 


man. 

'aria. 

in<  an 

! 

,; 

\.  hat  i-  It 

'.   . 
;    Michel   in  b  il   is 

. 

ful  than  Bach  a   mis 

wing  nji ;   ii"  the  <.artli 
i  eat. 

:  iblc 

•  i~  it  i'i  ih"  clo  ica  ?     lostea  1   of  the  i 

i,  ' 

ii   in  (In 
•  i:;i,  prol  i   the 

in  vrhi  h 
by  the  tb  with 

i   i 
• 

huge  city 

ie  in  the  f(  am,  a  superb  attku 

falling  into  tbj  hrre. 

. 
v, iili  shame",     ft  is  .  infa- 

il  ;    in  tlio 
withia 

•  will 

. 

n. 
depth  of  l 

>me- 

:   lit  or  1   a  ; 
-  here  almost  solid,  there 
[uid.      In  tin;  Lunii  uld   have  taken  a  man  a  day 
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to  disappear,  while  lie  would  have  been  devoured  in  fi  tes  by  the 

Phi!;  tough.    Tl  arsmore^r  leseaeoording  to  its  gr< 

or  less  density.     A  ffhere  a  man  is  lost.     The  firs!   Ii 

,  is   to   divest  yourself  of  every  kind  of  burden.     To  throw  away 
his  bag  of  tools,  or  hie  1  r  his   hod,  is  the  first  thing  that  every 

sewerman  dors  when  he  feels  the  soil  giving  away  beneath  him. 

The  fontis  had  various  c  uses:  friability  of  the   soil;  same  crev 
at  a  ■  "nd  the  reach   of  man;  the  violent  showers  of  summer1; 

the  incessant  si  .winter;  the  long  misty  rains.     Sometimes  the  • 

,t  of  the   neigl  houses  upon   a  marly  or  Bandy  soil  pi 

out  the  arches  of  the  subterranean  and   ma  le  them  yield,  or  it 

woul  that  the  floor  .  and  cracked   under  this 

are.     The   settling  of  the   Pint  hum  obliterated   in  I 
century   ago,  a    part  of  the.   excavations    on     Mount    Sail 
When  a  sewer  sank   beneath  the  pressure  of  the    houses,  the 
on  certain  occasions,  disclosed  itself  above  in  the  strei  t  by  a  kind,  of 
tooth  separation  in  the  pavement';  this  rent  was  developed   in  i 
tiue  line  for   the  whole   length  of  the  cracked  arch,  .and   ihm,  the  evil 

!  visible,  tl  ly  could  be  prompt,     h  often  hap]  .that 

the  interior  damage  was  not  revealed  by  any  exterior  ?6ar.     And,  in  that 
o.     Entering  without  precaution  into  the  su 

r,  they  ini  The  old  registers  make   mention  of  s 

oen  who  were  buried  in  I  is.     They  give  sev- 

mong  others  that  of  the  s<  werman  wh<  in  a 

sunken  slough    under  the    kennel    on    the    Hue  Can  "mo    Prenant,  wl 
nam<  Blaise  Poutrain  was   1  r<  thei 

las  Poutrain,  who  was  the  last  grave-digger  of  tl  lied  Char- 

nier  des  innocents  in  1785,  the  date  at  which  the  cemetery  di 


VI. 

tiii:    FOB 

;  an  foun  :  e  of  a  font  is. 

Tl.  ben  frequenl  in  the 

.  ery  uufav  r  bydrauli  pport 

to  un  fity.     Thi 

irtier,  wi 
only 

.  the  old  - ' 
in  wl 


;  ed  hy  th 

:      • 

,  sinking      id    ''  I   >w<  1.     The   il  i  >r,  bra- 
,   ;  what  distanc  '(     Impossible 

r   than  a  ,iu.l- 

:   felt  the  ■!    slipping  away  under  him.     11 

torn, 
b  rough.     To   :  -i bio. 

- 
Ijean   adva 

Bat  in   \  rop  irtion  i  I,  his 

I    th  •  mire  half-kn<  o  dc<  p,  and  vi 

high 
>ul  1.     The  in'  ip  t     his  1 

!!■.-,;.  o 

r.      This   niir  .  utly 

Marios  and  J<  an  i  I  have  had  a  el 

Jean  Valjean   continued  to  advan  :ing 

this  dj  in  -  man,  who  was  pei  I 

Th  pits  j  he  felt  that  he  was  foundering ; 

with  difficulty  that  he  could  move  in  the  d  pth  <  f  mire  in  which 
ity,  which  waa  th 

is 'tip,  and,  with  an  unparalleled  '_th, 

but  lie  sank  deeper.     He  now  had   only  bis 
I  bie  arms  supporting   Marius.     There   is,  i  I   pic- 

of  the  delnge,  a  mother. doin  ith  her  child. 

to  breathe;  he  who  sh  n   him   in        '         irity 

mask  floating  u|  in  the  darkness  \  be  dimly 
I  i  ad  aud  livid   face  nb  ive  bim  ;   I 
t,  and  thrust  his  fool  forward;  hi  tbiug 

solid  :  a  supp  irl 

II  '  himself  upon  this  ith  a  sort 

upon  him  of  t lie  first  step  of  a 
life, 
ivered  in  the  mire  at  the. last  m 

pe  of  the  floor,  which  had  bent  without    break- 
mi   had   curved    beneith   the  water  like  a  board,  and   in  a   hiil;1c' 
ructed  p  b,  and  lias  this  firm) 

of  the   '  ly   submerged,  but   eoli 

e   upon  this  slope,  they  were  saved.     Jean    Valjean 

i  ched  tl thi  .•  Bi  le  of  Aire. 

On  eomi  -.  he  Btruck  aj  I  ne,  and    1"  1!    u 

his  ki  I  to  him  fitting,  and   be  remained  thus  for  i 

time,  hi-  soul  lost  in  unspoken  prayer  to  G 

He  ro   ■.  shivering,  chilled,  i  ing  mad, 

m,  all  dripping  with  slime,  his  soul  tilled  with  a 
Itrai  -c  light. 
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VII. 
SOMETIMES   WE    OET  AGROUND   WHEN    AVE    EXPECT  TO    GF.T   ASHORE. 

He  resumed  his  route  once  more. 

However,  if  lie  bad  not  left  bis  life  in  the  Pontis,  he  seemed  to  have 
left  his  strength..  This  supreme  effort  had  exhausted  him.  His  ex- 
haustion was  so  great,  that  every  three  or  four  steps  he  was  obliged  to 
take  breath,  and  leaned  again&t  the  wall.  Once  he  had  to  sit'down  upon 
the  curb  to  change  lUarius's  position,  and  he  thought  hn  should  stay 
there.      Bat  if  bis  vigor  were  dead,  his  energy  was  not.      lie  rose  again. 

lie  walked  with  desperation,  almost  with  rapidity,  for  a  hundred  paces, 
WHhout  raising  his  head,  almost,  without  breathing,  and  suddenly  struck 
against  the  wall.  He  had  reached  an  angle  of  the  .'•ewer,  and,  arriving 
hf  the  turn  with  his  head  down,  be  had  encountered  the  wall.  lie  raised 
his  eyes,  and  at  the  extremity  of  the  passage,  down  there  before  him, 
far,  very  far  away,  he  perceived  a  light.  This  time,  it  was  not  the  terri- 
ble light  ;   it  wati  the  good  and  white  light.     It  was  the  light  of  day. 

Jean  Vaijcan  saw  the  outlet. 

A  condemned  soul  who,  from  the  midst  of  the  furnace,  should  sud- 
denly perceive  an  exit  from  Gehenna,  would  feel  what  Jean  Valjean  felt. 
It  would  fly  frantically  with  the  stumps  of  its  burned  wings  towards  the 
radiant  door.  Jean  Vaijcan  felt  exhaustion  no  more,  he  felt  Marine's 
weight  no  longer,  he  found  again  bis  knees  of  steel,  he  ran  rather  than 
walked.  As  lie  approached,  the  outlet  assumed  more  and  more  distinct 
outline.  It  was  a  circular  area,  not  so'  high  as  the  vault  which  sank 
down  by  degree,  and  not  so  wide  as  the  gallery  which  narrowed  as  the 
rew  lower.  The  tunnel  ended  on  the  inside  in  the  form  of  a  forfnel ; 
a  vicious,   '."traction,  copied  from   the  wickets  of  houst  ntion, 

logical   in  a   prison,   illogical  in   a   sewer,   and  which   has   educe   been 
correi  I 

Jean  Valjean  reached  the  outlet. 

There  he  stopped. 

It  was  indeed  the  outlet,  but  it  did  not  let  him  out. 

The  arch  was  closi  d  by  a  strong  grating,  and  the  grating,  which,  ac- 
ing  t»  all  appearance,  rarely  turned  upon  its  rusty  hinges,  was  held 
in  its  stone  frame  by  a  stout  lock  which,  red  with  rust,  an  enor- 

mous bri.k.      lie   could   see   the   keyhole,  and   the   strong    bolt  deeply 
plunged  into  the  iron  staple.     The  lock  was  plainly  a  d<  It 

was  one  of  those  Bastille  1  icka  of  which  the  old  Paris  was  so  lavish. 

Beyond  the  grating,  the  open  air,  the  river,  the  daylight,  tb 
very  narrow,  but  sufficient  to  gel  away.     The  distant  quais,  Paris,  that 
gulf  in  which  on<  y  lost,  the  wide  horizon,  liberty.     He  dis- 

tinguish 1   at  IW   him,  t  ia,  and   at    hi  • 

abo.  [nvalides;  tl 

awaiting  night,  and  escaping.      i' 

e  beach  which  fronts  on  th<  lou.     The  flies  came  in 

and  W(nt  out  through  the  bars  of  the 

It  might  have  been  half  past  i  I  'dug.     T 

was  declining. 

Jean  Valjean  laid  Marius  along  the  wall  on  the  ^Iry  part  of  the  floor, 


the 
did    in'i 

■• 

\  ■  '  .;  i'i  their 

| 

.'     What    -1:  iul  i  'if  would 

e  t lie  terrible  road  which  h<'  had 

b  :•!     Tl"t     thl  that 

mi  which  a  mirucl    '     Aod 

•<•   hot  thai  trol  from  v. 

\ 
follow  thi 

ii  uli-tn  1  tor 

were   undoubti  way. 

;    the  gi  I,  but  evi- 

II ■   had  only 
iping  into  a  pris  m 
All  that  Jean  Valjcan  ho  1  done  • 
I  in  abortion. 
.   both  c  tughl  in  tl  y  and  in»m 

running  •  mbling  in    t ho 

[ling  i  pider. 

to  the  grating,  and  dropped  upon  the   pavement, 
.  .M  Bitting, 

No  exit     This  was  the   la 

<M  win, :n  did  be  think  in  this  overwhelm  !   of 

•  :  oi   Marin.-,      lie 


VITI. 
THE   TOEN    COA1VTAIL. 

In  the  midst  of  this  annihilation,  a  hand  was  laid  upon  hi 

1  hi  liini  :   "Go  ha!'. 
Nothing  is  so  like  a  dream  as  despair; 
thought  he  was  dreaming.     Huh:!  Was 

i '  eyes. 

A  on  ■  fore  him. 

This  man  v  '  in  a  blouse;  he  was  I  lj  ho  held  1hh 

hia  I  '.'   hand  :  he  bad   evidently  taken  them  off  to   be  able  to 
a  Vuljean  without  being  heard. 

I  not  ;•  moment's  b<  Bitatton.     Unf  -  w  is  the 

o  to  him.     This  man  was  Thenardior. 

ugh   wakened,  bo  I  '  irt,  Jean    Valjean,  accqs- 

i  the  alert  and  on  the  watoh  for  d  blows  which 

.  .  p  rry,  insl  intly  regained   i  of  all  his  presi 

tti  •!.     1'  sides,  the  condition  of  affairs  (.null  not  be  worse,  a  certain 
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degree  of  distress  is  no  longer  capable  of  crescendo,  and  Thenardier  him- 
self could  not  add  to  the  blackness  of  this  ni 

There  was  a  moment  of  delay> 

Thenardier,  lifting  his  right  hand  to  the  height  of  hi  I,  shaded 

his  eyes  with  it,  then  brought  his   '  r  while   he  winked  his 

eyes,  which,  with  a  Blight  parsing  of  the  mouth,  characterises  the  saga- 
cious attention  of  a  man  who  another.  He  did 
not  succeed,  jean  Valjean,  we  have  just  said,  turned  his  back  to  the 
light,  and  was  i  u red,  so  muddj  and  so  blood-stained, 
that  in  full  noon  he  would  have  been  unrecognisable.  On  the  other 
baud,  with  the  light  from  the  grating  shining  in  his  face,  a  cellar  |i 
it  is  true,  livid,  bat  |  i  its  lividness,  Th6nardier,  as  the  energetic, 
trite  metaphor  expresses  if,  Btruck  Jean  Valjean  at  once.  This  ine- 
quality of  conditions  was  enough  to  insure  Jean  Valjean  some  ad  van - 
iu  this  mysterious  duel  which  was  about  t  tween  the  two 
conditions  and  the  two  men.  The  encounter  took  place  between  Jean 
Valjean  v.  iled  and  Thenardier  unmasked. 

Jean  Valjean  perceived  immediately  that  Thenardier  did  not  recognise 
hi  in. 

They  gazed  at  each  other  for  a  moment  in  this  penumbra,  as  if  they 
wen  taking  each  other's  measure.  Thenardier  was  first  to  break  the 
silence. 

"  I  low  are  you  going  to  manage  to  get  out?" 

Jean  Valjean  di  !  not  answer. 

Thenardier  continued  : 

.  "  Impossible  to  pick  the  lock  Still  yon  must  get  away  from  here." 
"That  is  true,"  said  Jean  Valjean.  "  Well,  go  halves."  "  What  do 
you  i:  -You  have  killed  the  maoj   veiy  well.      For  m\   part,  I 

have  the  key." 

Thenardier  pointed  to  Marius.  He  went  on  :  "  I  don't  know  you,  but 
I  would  like  to  help  you.     You  must  be  a  friend." 

i   began   to  understand.     Thenardier  took  him  for  an 
-  9  i  n . 

Ti  enardier  resumed  : 

"  Li  ide.      Y  >u  bav<  n't  killed  that  man  without  looking  to 

he  had   in  his   pockets,      (live  me   my  half.      I  will  open    the  door 
for  you." 

!,  drawing  a   big.  key  half  out  from   under  his 
full  of  boh  I  id  : 

"  Would  you   like  to  see  how  the  key  of  the  fields  is  made?     Th 
it  is, 'J 

a  Valjean  "remained  stupid  "—the  expression  is  the  elder  C 
neille's — BO  far  as  to  doubt  whether  what  he   -aw  wis  real.      It  w  i-   Pfp- 

groand  ander  the  form  of  Theuai 
Tie  ;  idden  un 

palled  "in  i  banded  it  to  J 

"  II  be,  "  Til  give  y<  a 

"A  rope,  wlnt  fi  r 

"  You  v.    ,  da  too,  but  you'll  !'.'. 

of  rubbish  there." 
"A  stone,  vv  bat  for  ?" 


••  I 

thus 

nrri 
I    \<>n   niai  "aire 

! 

■  I  asfe  you  questions,  but  you  are  right  in 

•  them.  iuing 
quarter  I  all, 

king  too  loud. 

know  who  want.     I  'mler- 

ou  have  smashed   this 

.1 
..-  in  trou- 

Wbile  approving  -loan  Valjean  for  k  itly 

. 
!  exclaimed,  w  ithout  bi 
in  which  he  kept  I 

i  ln/t  you  throw  the  man  in  ti. 
• 

'I      ■■  •      ■  i  :  ■.-,  ■]  him  '  up 

■  ompletes  the  air  of  of  a- 

I,  perhaps  you  have  acted  prudently.     The  work* 

to-morrow  t<>  stop  t!  'ertainly  have 

\tinois  forgotten   there,  and  Id  have   been  able, 

straw,  to  pitici  r  tli  ■  trace,  and  to  reach  you. 

■  1  through  the  VVbo?     Where  did  he  come 

Did  any!    *       i  him  come  out?     The  |  dice  has  p  rains. 

The  I  in!' irras  u.     Such  ry  is 

ittention,  few  people  use  the  -ewer  in  their 

;■  is  the  true  grave. 

I,  tip  y  fish  you  Up  the  man  at  the  nets  of  Sain;  ( 'loud. 

v>  mut  to*    j(t  is  a  <  illed 

man?     Paris.     And  justice  don't  even  inquire  into  it.     ^     i  have 

Tn  Tbeoardier  was,  th  •  more  dumb  was  Jean  Val- 

pushed  hia  shoulder  anew.     "  Now,  let  us  finish  the 
us   divide.     You   have  seen   my  key,  show    me   your 
mom 

Tl  •' :i--« : ■'!■  r  i  rd,  tawny,  equivocal,  a  little  threatening,  never- 

friendly. 
There  v  trange  circumstance;  Thlnardier's  manner  was  not 

il ;  lie  did  not  appear  entirely  at  his  ease;  while  he  did  not  affeet 

•  ry,  he   talked  low:  from  time  to  time  he  laid  his  finger 
on  his  mouth,  and  muttered  :  "  Hush  I"     It  was  difficult  to  guess  why. 

wai  nob  but  them,     .lean  Valjean  thought  that  perhaps 

r  bandits  were  hidden  in  Bome  recess  nut  far  off,  and  thatTl.e- 
D  i  not  care  to  share  with  them. 
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Thenardier  resumed:  "Let  us  finish.  Hoiv  much  did  the  pantrc 
have  iu  his  deeps?" 

Jean  Valjean  felt  in  his  pockets.. 

It  was,  as  will  be  remembered,  his  custom  always  to  have  money 
about  him.  The  gloomy  life  of  expedients  to  which  he  was  condemned, 
made  this  a  law  to  him.  This  time,  however,  he  was  caught  unprovided. 
On  putting  on  bis  national  guard's  uniform,  the  evening  before,  he  had 
forgotten,  gloomily  absorbed  as  he  was,  to  take  his  pocket-book  with 
him.  He  had  only  some  coins  in  his  Waistcoat  pocket.  He  turned  out 
his  pocket,  all  soaked  with  tilth,  and  displayed  upon  the  curb  of  the 
Ecwer  a  louis  d'or,  two  five-franc  pieces,  and  five  or  six  big  sous. 

Thenarni'  r  thrust  out  his  under  lip  with  a  significant , twist  of  the 
neck.      '•  You  didn't  kill  him  very  dear,"  said  he. 

lie  began  to  handle,  in  all  familiarity,  the  pockets  of  Jean  Valjean 
and  Mariua.  Jean  Valjean,  principally  concerned  in  keeping  his  back 
to  the  light,  did  not  interfere  with  him.  While  he  wa3  feeling  of  Ma- 
rius'  •  coat,  Thenardier,  with  the  dexterity  of  a  juggler,  found  means, 
VRfthou-t  attracting  Jean  Valjean's  attention,  to  tear  off  a  strip,  which 
he  hid  under  his  blouse,  probably  thinking  that  this  scrap  of  cloth 
might  assist  him  afterwards  to  identify  the  assassinated  man  and  the 
assassin.     He  found,  however,  nothing  more  than  the  thirty  francs. 

"It  is  true,"  said  he,  "both  together,  you  have  no  more  than  that." 
And,  forgetting  his  words,  go  halves,  he  took  the  whole. 

He  hesitated  a  little  before  the  big  sous.  Upou  reflection,  he  took 
them  also,  mumbling  :  "  No  matter  !  this  is  to  surincr  people  too  cheap." 
This  said,  he  took  the  key  from  under  his  blouse  anew.  "Now,  friend, 
you  must  go  out.  This  is  like  the  fair,  you  pay  on  going  out.  You 
have  paid,  go  out." 

And  he  began  to  laugda.' 

That  he  had,  in  extending  to  an  unknown  man  the  help  of  this  key, 
and  in  causing  another  man  than  himself  to  go  out  by  this  door,  the 
pure  and  disinterested  intention  of  saving  an  assassin,  is  something 
which  it  is  permissible  to  doubt. 

Thenardier  helped  Jean  Valjean  to  replace  Mariusupon  his  shoulders; 
then  he  went  towards  the  grating  upou  the  points  of  his  bare  feet,  beck- 
oning to  dean  Valjean  to  follow  hira,  he  looked  outside,  laid  his  finger  on 
his  mouth,  and  Btood  a  few  seconds  as  if  in  suspeusc ;  the  inspection 
over,  he  put  the  key  into  the  lock.  The  bolt  slid  and  the  door  turned. 
There  was  neither  snapping  nor  grinding.  It  was  done  very  quietly. 
It  was  plain  that  this  grating  an  I  its  hinges,  oiled  with  care,  were 
opened  oftenerthan  would  have  been  guessed.  This  (juict  was  ominous; 
you  felt  in  it  the  furtiv  a  1   comings,  the   silent  entrances  and 

(\its  of  the  men  of  the  night,  and   the  wolf-like  tread   of  crime.      Tho 
t  was   evidently  in   complicity  with   some  mysterious   band.     This 
'  irn  grating  was  a  re-  i  iver. 

Thenardier  half  opt  nod  ft  just  a  pass  age  for  Jean  Yaljean, 

closed  the  grating  again,  turned  'he    !;■  y  twic  in  the  lock  and    plunged 

back  into  tl bscunty,  without  making  more  noise  than  a  breath.     He 

walk  with  the  velv  t  paws  <>f  a  tiger.     A  mom<  n<  ai'unvards, 
this  hideous  providence  had  entered  again  into  the  invisible. 

Jean  Yaljean  found  himself  outside. 
'6 
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IX. 
MARIUS   BXEMS  TO   EE   DEAD   TO   ONE   WHO   IS  A   GOOD  JUDGE. 

He  it  Marius- slide  dowu  upou  the  beach. 

Tiny  were  outside"  ! 

The  miasmas,  the  obscurity,  the  horror,  were  behind  him.  The  balmy 
air,  pure,  living,  joyful,  freely  respirable,  flowed  around  him.  Every- 
where about  him  silence,  but  the  charming  silence  of  a  sunset  in  aclear 
nky.  Twilight  bad  fallen;  night  was  coming,  the  great  libera  tress,  the 
friend  of  all  those  who  need  a  mantle  of  darkness  to  escape  from  an 
angui>h.  The  Bfcy  extended  on  every  side  like  an  enormous  calm.  The 
river  crane  to  bis  feet  with  the  sound  of  a  kiss.  He  heard  the  airy  dia- 
logues of  the  nests  bidding  ejich  other  good  night  in  the  elms  of  the 
Champs  Elyt-ecs.  A  iew  stars,  faintly  piercing  the  pale  blue  of  the 
jjcnith,  ami  visible  to  reverie  alone,  produced  their  imperceptible  little 
resplendencies  in  the  immensity.  Evening  was  unfolding  over  Jean 
Valjean's  head  all  the  caresses  of  the  infinite. 

It  was  the  undecided  and  exquisite  hour  which  says  neither  yes  nor 
no.  There  was  already  night  enough  for  one  to  bo  lost  in  it  at  a  little 
distance,  and  still  day  enough  for  one  to  be  recognized  near  at  hand. 

Jean  Valjean  was  for  a  few  seconds  irresistibly  overcome  by  all  this 
august  aid  caressing  serenity;  there  arc  such  moments  of  forge tf ill- 
ness ;  m;  fit  ring  refuses  to  harass  the  wretched;  all  is  eclipsed  in  thought ; 
peace  covers  the  dreamer  like  a  night;  and,  under  the  twilight  which  is 
flinging  forth  its  rays,  and  in  imitation  of  the  sky  which  is  illuminating 
the  soul  becomes  starry.  Jean  Valjean  could  not  but  gaze  at  the  vast 
clear  shadow  which  was  above  him  ;  pensive,  he  took  iu  the  majestic 
silence  of  the  eternal  heavens,  a  bath  of  ecstasy  and  prayer.  Then, 
haetily,  as  if  a  feeling  of  duty  came  back  to  him,  he  bent  over  Marius, 
and,  dipping  up  some  water  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand,  he  threw  a  few 
drops  gently  into  his  face.  Marius's  eyelids  did  not  part;  but  his  half- 
open  mouth  breathed. 

Jean  Valjean  was  plunging  his  hand  into  the  river  again,  when  sud- 
denly h  i  felt  an  indescribable  uneasiness,  such  as  we  feel  when  we  have 
somebody  behind  us  without  seeing  him. 

We  have  already  referred  elsewhere  to  this  impression,  witli  which 
everybody  is  acquainted. 

He  turned  rouud.     As  just  before,  somebody  was  indeed  behind  him. 

A  man  of  tall  stature,  wrapped  iu  a  long  overcoat,  with  folded  arms, 
and  holding  in  his  right  hand  a  club,  the  leaden  knob  of  which  could  be 
seen,  stood  erect  a  few  steps  in  the  rear  of  Jean  Valjean,  who  was  stoop- 
ing over  Marius. 

Jt  was,  with  the  aid  of  a  shadow,  a  sort  of  apparition.  A  simple 
man  would  have  been  afraid  on  account  of  the  twilight,  and  a  reflective 
man  on  account  of  the  club. 

Jean  Valjean  recognized  Javert. 

The  reader  has  doubtless  guessed  that  Th6nardier's  pursuer  was  none 
other  than  Javert.  Javert,  after  his  unhoped  for  departure  from  the 
barricade,  had  gone  to  the  prefecture  of  police,  had  given  an  account 
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■verbally  to  the  prefect  in  person  in  a  short  audience,  had  then  immedi- 
ately returned  to  his  duty,  which  implied — the  note  found  upon  him 
will  be  remembered— a  certain  surveillance  of  the  shore  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Champs  Elyseos,  which  for  some  time  had  excited  the  atten- 
tion of  the  police.  There  he  had  seen  Thonardier,  and  had  followed 
him.     The  rest  is  known. 

It  is  understood  also  that  the  opening  of  that  grating  so  obligingly 
before  Jean  Valjean,  was  a  piece  of  shrewdness  on  the  part  of  Theuar- 
dier.  Thonardier  felt  that  Javert  was  still  there  ;  the  man  who  13 
watched,  has  a  scent  which  does  not  deceive  him  ;  a  bone  must  be  thrown 
to  this  hound.  An  assassin,  what  a  godsend  !  It  was  the  scapegoat, 
which  must  never  be  refused.  Thenardier,  by  putting  Jean  Valjean  out 
in  his  place,  gave  a  victim  to  the  police,  threw  them  off  his  own  track, 
caused  himself  to  be  forgotten  in  a  larger  matter,  rewarded  Javert  for 
his  delay,  which  always  flatters  a  spy,  gained  thirty  francs,  and  counted 
surely,  as  for  himself,  upon  escaping  by  the  aid  of  this  diversion. 

Jean  Valjean  had  passed  from  one  shoal  to  another. 

These  two  encounters,  blow  on  blow,  to  fall  from  Thenardier  upon 
Javert,  it  was  hard. 

Javert  did  not  recognize  Jean  Valjean,  who,  as  we  have  said,  no  longer 
resembled  himself.  He  did  not  unfold  his  arms,  he  secured  his  club  in 
his  grasp  by  an  imperceptible  movement,  and  said  in  a  quick  and  calm 
voice  : 

"  Who  are  you  ?"     "  I."     "  What  you  V     "  Jean  Valjean." 

Javert  put  the  club  between  his  teeth,  bent  his  knees,  inclined  bis 
body,  laid  his  two  powerful  hands  upon  Jean  Valjean's  shoulders,  which 
they  clamped  like  two  vices,  examined  him,  and  recognized  him.  Their 
faces  almost  touched.     Javert's  look  was  terrible.    . 

Jean  Valjean  stood  inert  under  the  grasp  of  Javert  like  a  lion  who 
should  submit  to  the  claw  of  a  lynx. 

"Inspector  Javert,"  said  he,  "you  have  got  me.  Besides,  since  this 
morning,  I  have  considered  myself  your  prisoner.  I  did  not  give  you 
my  address  to  try  to  escape  yon.  Take  me.  Only  grant  me  one 
thing." 

Javert  seemed  not  to  hear.  He  rested  his  fixed  eye  upon  Jean  Val- 
jean. His  rising  chin  pushed  his  lips  towards  his  nose,  a  sign  of  savage 
reverie.  At  last  he  let  go  of  Jean  Valjean,  rose  up  as  straight  as  a 
Stick,  took  his  club  firmly  in  his  grasp,  and,  as  if  in  a  dream,  murmured 
rather  than  pronounce!  this  question  : 

"  What  are  you  doing  here  ?  and  who  is  this  man  ?" 

Jean  Valjean  answered,  and  the  sound  of  his  voice  appeared  to  awaken 
Javert :  "  It  is  precisely  of  bim  that  I  wished  to  speak.  Pisposc  of  me 
as  you  please;  but  help  me  first  to  carry  him  home.  I  only  ask  that 
of  you." 

Javert's  face  contracted,  as  it  happened  to  him  whenever  anybody 
seemed  to  consider  him  capable  of  a  concession  Still  he  did  not  say  no. 
He  stooped  down  again,  took  a  handkerchief  from  his  pocket,  which  he 
dipped  in  the  water,  and  wiped  iMarius's  bloodstained  forehead. 

"  This  man  was  in  the  barricade,"  said  he  in  an  undertone,  and  as  if 
speaking  to  himself.     "This  is  he  whom  they  call  Marius." 

A  spy  of  the  first  quality,  who  had  observed  everything,  listened  to 
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everything,  heard  overs thing,  and  recollected  everything,  believing  he 
was  about  to  die ;  who  spied  even  in  his  death-agony,  and  who,  leaning 
upon  !  i   tin-  grave,  had  taken  notes. 

lie  seized  Marius'a  hand,  scckiug  for  his  pulse. 

"  He  is  wounded,"  BaidJean  Valjean.  "lie  is  dead,"  said  Javcrt. 
Jean  Valjean  answered :  "No.     Not  yet." 

"  You  Have  brought  him,  then,  from  the  barricade  here?"  observed 
Javert. 

His  pre-occupation  ttiust  have  been  deep,  as  he  did  not  dwell  longer 
upou  this  perplexing  escape  through  the  sewer,  and  did  not  even  notice 
Jean  Valjean'a  silence  after  his  question. 

Jean  Valjean,  for  his  part,  seemed  to  have  but  one  idea.  lie  resumed  : 
"  He  lives  in  the  Marais,  Hue  des  Filles  du  Calvaire,  at  his  grand- 
father's— I  forget  the  name." 

Jean  Valjean  felt  in  Marius's  coat,  took  out  the  pocket-book,  opened 
it  at  the  page  pencilled  by  Marias,  and  handed  it  to  Javert. 

There  was  still  enough  light  floating  in  the  air  to  enable  one  to  read. 
Javert,  moreover,  had  in  his  eye  the  feline  phosphorescence  of  the  birds 
of  the  night.  He  deciphered  the  few  lines  written  by  Marius,  and 
muttered  :  "  Gillenormand,  Rue  des  Filles  du  Calvaire,  No.  6."  Then 
he  cried  :   "  Driver  !'' 

The  reader  will  remember  the  fiacre  which  was  waiting,  in  case  of 
need. 

Javert  kept  Marina's  pocket-book. 

A  moment  later,  the  carriage,  descending  by  the  slope  of  the  water- 
ing-place, was  on  the  beach.  Marius  was  laid  upon  the  back  seat,  and 
J  avert  sal  down  by  the  side  of  Jean  Valjean  on  the  front  seat. 

When  the  door  was  shut,  the  fiacre  moved  r.ipidly  off,  going  up  the 
quais  in  the  direction  of  the  Bastille. 

They  Left  the  quais  and  entered  the  streets.  The  driver,  a  black 
silhouette  upon  his  box,  whipped  up  his  bony  horses.  Icy  silence  in 
the  coach.  Marius,  motionless,  his  body  braced'  in  the  corner  of  the 
carriage,  his  head  dropping  down  upon  his  breast,  his  arms  hanging,  his 
legs  rigid,  appeared  to  await  nothing  now  but  a  cofiin ;  Jean  Valjean 
seemed  made  of  a  shadow,  and  Javert  of  stone;  and  in  that  carriage 
full  of  night,  whenever  it  passed  before  a  lamp,  appeared  to  turn  lividly 
pale,  as  if  from  an  intermittent  Hash,  chance  grouped  together,  and 
seemed  dismally  to  confront  the  three  tragic  im mobilities,  the  corpse, 
the  ppectre,  and  the  statue. 


X. 

RETURN    OF    THE   PROPIOAL    SON  —  OF    HIS    LIFE. 

At  every  jolt  over  the  pavement,  a  drop  of  blood  fell  from  Marius'a 
hair. 

It  was  after  nightfall  when  the  fiacre  arrived  at  No.  G,  in  the  Hue  des 
Filles  du  Calvaire. 

Javert  first  set  foot  to  the  ground,  verified  by  a  glance  the  number 
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above  the  porte-cochere,  and,  lifting  the  heavy  wroughtiron  knocker, 
embellished  in  the  old  fashion,  with  a  goat  and  a  satyr  defying  each 
other,  struck  a  violent  blow.  The  fold  of  the  door  partly  opened,  and 
Javert  pushed  it.  The  porter  showed  himself,  gapiug  and  half-awake, 
a  candle  in  his  hand. 

Everybody  in  the  house  was  asleep.  People  go  to  bed  early  in  the 
Marais,  especially  on  days  of  emeute.  That  good  old  quartier,  startled 
by  the  Revolution,  takes  refugcin  slumber,  as  children,  when  they  hear 
Bugaboo  corning,  hide  their  heads  very  quickly  under  their  coverlets. 

Meanwhile  Joan  Valjean  and  the  driver  lifted  Marius  out  of  the 
coach,  Jean  Valjean  supporting  him  by  the  armpits,  and  the  coachman 
by  the  knees. 

While  he  was  carrying  Maiius  in  this  way,  Jean  Valjean  slipped  big 
hand  under  his  clothes,  which  were  much  torn,  felt  his  breast,  and 
assured  himself  that  the  heart  still  beat.  It  beat  even  a  little  less 
feebly,  as  if  the  motion  of  the  carriage  had  determined  a  certain  renewal 
of  life. 

Javert  called*  out  to  the  porter  in  the  tone  which  befits  the  govern- 
ment, in  presence  of  the  porter  of  a  factious  man.  . 

"  Somebody  whose  name  is  Gilleuormand  V  "It  is  hero.  What  do 
you  want  with  him?"  "  Ilis  son  is  brought  home."  "His  son  V 
said  the  porter  with  amazement.     "  Her  is  dead." 

Jean  Valjean,  who  came,  ragged  and  dirty,  behind  Javert,  and  whom 
the  porter  beheld  with  torac  horror,  motioned  to  him  with  his  head  that 
he  was  not. 

The  porter  did  not  appear  to  understand  either  Javert'a  words,  or 
Jean  Valjean's  sigus. 

Javert.  continued  :  "  lie  has  been  to  the  barricade,  and  here  he  is." 
"To  the  barricade  i";   exclaimed  the  porter. 

"  He  baa  got  himself  killed'  Go  and  wake  his  father."  The  porter 
did  not  stir.  • 

"  Why  don't  you  go?**  resumed  -Javert..  And  he  added:  "There 
will  be  a  funeral  here  to-mon 

With  J  nmon   incidents  of  the  highways  wore  classed 

categorically,  which  is  the  foundation  of  prudence  and  vigilance,  and 
each  contingency  had  its  compartment;  the  possible  facts  were  in  some 
sort  in  the  drawers,  whence  they  came  out,  on  occasion,  in  variable 
quantities;  there  were,  in  the  street,  riot,  emeute,  carnival,  funeral. 

The  porter  merely  woke  Basque;  Basque  woke  Nicolette:   Nicoj 
woke  Aunt.  Gilleiv  i  As  to  the  grandfather,  they  let  him  slot  p, . 

thinking  that  he  would  know  it  soon  enough  at  all  events. 

They  carried  Marius  up  to  the  first  story,  without  anybody,  more- 
over, perceiving  it  in  t!  itions  of  the  house,  and  they  laid  hi:u 
on  an  old  <  iieh  in  M.  Gillenormand's  anl  while  Basque 
went  for  a  doctor  and  Nicol  \  the  liner  Jean  Val- 
jean felt  Javert  im  on  the  shoulder.  He  understood,  and  went 
down  stair.-',  having  behind  him  Javert's  followi 

The  porter  saw  them  depart  as  he  had  seen  them  arrive,  with  drowsy 
dismay. 

They  got  into  the  nn,  and  the  driver  mounted  upon  his  box. 

"Ins]  11,   "grant  me  one  thing  more." 

"  What  V  asked  Javert  roughly. 
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"  Let  me  go  home  a  moment.  Then  you  shall  do  with  me  what  you 
will." 

Javcrt  remained  silent  for  a  few  seconds,  bia  chin  drawn  hack  into  the 
oollar  of  it,  then  lie  let  down  the  window  in  front. 

"Driver,"  .-aid  he,  "Hue  de  l'llouiine  Anne,  No.  7." 


XI. 

COMMOTION   IN   THE   ABSOLUTS. 

They  did  not  open  their  mouths  again  for  the  whole  dista 

\N"hat  did  Jean  Yaljean  desire?  To  finish  what  he  had  begun;  to 
inform  Cosette,  to  tell  her  where  Marios  was;  to  give  her  perhaps  some 
Other  useful  information,  to  make,  if  he  could,  certain  final  dispositions. 
As  to  himself,  as  to  what  concerned  him  personally,  it  was  all  over;  ho 
hud  been  seize. 1  by  Javtrt  and  did  not  re.-ist ;  another  than  he,  in  such 
a  condition,  would  perhaps  have  thought  vagOely  of  that  rope  which 
Tbeuardicr  had  given  him  and  of  the  bars  of  the  first  c<  11  which  he 
should  enter;  but,  since  the  Bishop,  there  had  been  in  Jean  Yaljean, 
in  view  of  any  violent  attempt,  were  it  even  upon  his  own  life,  let  us 
repeat,  a  deep  religious  hesitation. 

Suicide,  that  mysterious  assault  upon  the  uuknown,  which  contains 
the  death  of  the  soul,  was  impossible  to  Jean  Yaljean. 

At  the  entrance  of  the  Hue  do  l'Homme  Ain.e,  the  fiacre  stopped 
this  street  being  too  narrow  for  carriages  to  enter.  Javert  and  Jean 
Valjean  got  out. 

Tbe  driver  humbly  represented  to  "  Monsieur  the  Inspector."  that  the 
Utrecht  v<  Ivet  of  his  carriage  was  all  stained  with  the  blood  of  the  a 
fiiuated  man  and  with  the  mud  of  the  assassin.  That  was  what  he  had 
Bnderstood.  lie  added  that  an  indemnity  was  due  him.  At  the  same 
time,  taking  bis  little  book  from  bis  pooket,  he  begged  Monsieur  the 
i  to »have  the  goodness  to  write  him  "  a  little  scrap  of  certificate 

as  to  what  " 

Javert  pushed  back  the  little  book  which  the  driver  handed  him,  and 
6ai<l  : 

'•  How  inih'i  must  you  have,  including  your  stop  and  jour  trip?'' 

"It  is  seven  bouts  and  a  quarter,"   i  :   tbe  driver,   "and   my 

Tel  vet  was  bran  new.     Eighty  francs,  Monsieur  the  Inspector." 

Javert  took  four  napoleons  from  his  pocket  and  i  the  fiacre. 

J<an  Valjean  thought  that  Ja vert's  intention  was  to  take  him  on  foot 
to  the  post  of  the  Blaocs-Manteauz  or  to  the  post  of  the  Archives  which 
are  quite  near  by. 

They  entered  (be  street.  It  was,  as  usual,  empty.  Javert  followed 
Jean  Yaljean.  They  reached  No.  7.  J  tan  Yaljean  rapped.  The  door 
Opened. 

'•Very  well,"  said  Javert.     "Go  up." 

He  added  with  a  strange  expression  aud  as  if  he  were  making  an 
effort  in  speaking  in  such  a  way  :  "  1  will  wait  here  for  you." 

Jean  Valjean  looked  at  Javert.     This  manner  of  proceeding  was  little 
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in  accordance  with  Javert's  habits.  Still,  that  Javcrt  should  now  have 
a  sort  of  haughty  confidence  in  him,  the  confidence  of  the  cat  which 
grants  the  mouse  the  liberty  of  the  length  of  her  claw,  resolved  as  Jean 
Yai  jean  was  to  deliver  himself  up  aud  make  an  end  of  it,  could  not  sur- 
prise him  very  much.  He  opened  the  door,  went  into  the  house,  cried 
to  the  porter  who  was  in  bed  and  who  had  drawn  the  cord  without  get- 
ting up  :   "  It  is  I !"  and  mounted  the  stairs. 

On  reachiug  the  first  story,  he  paused.  All  painful  paths  have  their 
halting-places.  The  window  on  the  landing,  which  was  a  sliding  win- 
dow, was  open.  As  in  many  old  houses,  the  stairway  admitted  the 
light,  and  had  a  view  upon  the  street.  The  street  lamp,  which  stood 
exactly  opposite,  threw  some  rays  upon  the  stairs,  which  produced  an 
economy  in   light. 

Jean  Yaljeau,  either  to  take  breath  or  mechanically,  looked  out  of 
this 'window.  He  leaned  over  the  street.  It  is  short,  and  the  lamp 
lighted  it  from  one  end  to  the  other.  Jean  Valjean  was  bewildered  with 
amazement;   there  was  nobody  tlmre.     Javcrt  was  gone.  . 


XII. 

THE   GRANDFATHER. 

Basque  and  the  porter  had  carried  Mariua  into  the  parlor,  still  stretched 
motionless  upon  the  couch  on  which  he  had  been  first  laid.  The  doctor, 
who  had  boon  sent  for,  had  arrived.     Aunt  Gilkuormand  had  got  up. 

Aunt  Gillenorinand'Went  to  and  fro,  in -terror,  clasping  her  hands, 
and  incapable  of  doing  anything  but  to  say:  "  My  God,  is  it  possible?" 
She  added  at  intervals:  "Everything  will  be  covered  with  blood!" 
When  the  first  horror  was  over,  a  ccrtaiii  philosophy  of  the  situation 
dawned  upon  her  mind,  and  expressed  itself  by  this  exclamation  :  "It 
must  have  turned  out  this  way!"  She  did  not  attain  to:  ^  1  always 
said  just  .so'/"  which  is  customary  on  occasions  of  this  kind. 

On  the  doctor's  order,  a  cot  bed  had  been  set  up  near  the  couch.  Tho 
doctor  examined  Marius,  and,  after  having  determined  that  the  pulso 
still  beat,  that  the  sufferer  had  no  wound  penetrating  bis  breast,  aud 
that  the  blood  at  the  corners  of  his  mouth  came  from  the  nasal  cavities, 
he  had  him  laid  Hit  upon  the  bod,  without  a  pillow,  his  head  on  a  level 
with  his  body,  ••■:  1    .  a  a  little  lower,  with  hi.  ler  to 

facilitate    respirati  normand,   seeing    that    they 

were    taking  off  M  ■  ithdrew.     She    began   to   tell    her 

in  her  room. 

The  body  had  n  ived  any  interior  lesion;  a  ball  1  by 

the  ]■  I    made  tl  .   with 

a  nidi  I   deep,  and  consequently  m  Tho 

plel  d   the  di  of  the   broken 

I   there  were  aeri  us   difficulties  there.     There  were 

the  arms.  1   bis  face;  the  head,  how- 

I  with   had;.-;   what  would    be  .It.  of 

2  wounds  on  the  head?  did   tiny  stop  at  the  scalp?  did  they  affect 
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the  Bkoll  '  be  told.    A  serious  symptom  was,  that  they 

ha<l  caused  the   Painting,  and   men  do  not  always  wake   from  such  faint- 
ing-.     Thi  ',  moreover,  had    exhau  ted    the  wounded   man. 

.:  t.  of  the  body  had  b:cn  protected   by  the 
barrii 

ili-.    ;         I    V    ■  lcttc  tore  up   linen  and   made   bandages;  Nicolette 

There  being  no   lint,   the  doctor 

flow  'it  blood   from    the  wounds   temporarily  with   rolls  of 

wadding.      I>v  of  the  bed,  three  candles  were  burning   on  a 

!  which  the  surgical  instruments  were  spread  out.    The  doctor 

•  and   hair  with  cold  water.     A   bucketful  was  red 

in  a  moment.     The  porter,  candle  in  hand,  stood  by. 

The  physician  seemed  reflecting  sadly.  From  time  to  time,  he  shook 
his  1  inswering  some  question  which   he  had  put  to 

himself  internally.      A  ba  I    sign  for  the    patient,  these   mysterious  dia- 
logues of -the  physician  with  himself. 

At  the  moment  the  doctor  was  wiping  the  face  and  touching  the  still 
closed  eyelids  lightly  with  his  finger,  a  door  opened  at  the  rear  end  of 
the  piil.jr,  and  a  long,  pale  figure  approached- 

It  was  the  grandfather. 

The  emeute,  for  two  days,  had   very  much   agitated,  exasperated,  and 
Ijj'i    M.  G111enor,mand.      He    had    nut  slept    during    the    preceding 
night,  and  he  had  had  a  fever  all  day.     At'night,  he   had  gon 
very  early,  recommending  that,  everything  in  the   1;  >U      he    b  l':i],  and, 
from  fatigue,  he  had  fallen  asleep. 

The  slumbers  of  old  men  are  easily  broken;  M.  Gillenormand's  r 
was  next  the  parlor,  and,  in  spite  of  the  precautj  Q,  the 

noise     i  I  awakened   him.     Surprised  by  the  light  which  he  saw  at  the- 
I  got  out  of  bed,  and  groped  his  way  al 

I !  ;i  the  threshold,  one  ban  the   half-' 

door,  his  head  tie  ffnvo  :  wrapped  in  a 

white    nightgown,  straight    and   with  ipt    folds 

!;  and   he   bad   the  appearance  of  t  who 

into  a  tomb. 

>UDg  man, 
white  with  a  waxy  whit'  n<  ss,  his  eyes  closed,  1  i  pen,  his  lips 

pallid,  naked  re,  with  n  ition- 

less,  bi  ightly  lighted. 

Th  hi  ad  to  foot-,  as  mucl 

limb- can  have ;  hi  if  which  bad  b      i         illow  from 

his   g..;!  with   a  sort  of  glassy   haze;    his   v 

assumed  in  an  instant  the  cadavei  arms 

fell  pendent  as  if  a  spring  wen;  broken  in  them.  up<  Bed  o 

ishm  by   the  ■  tgera  of  his  aged 

tremulous  hands;  his  knees  bent  forward,  and  he  ma 

"Marius!" 

"Monsieur,"  [ue,   "  monsieur  lias  just  been  brought  homo. 

He  ba    been  to  the  barricade,  and " 

is  dead  !"  cried   the  old  man  in  a  terrible  voice.     "  Oh !  the 
brigand." 

Then  a  sort  of  sepulchral  transfiguration  made  this  centenarian  as 
straight  as  a  young  man. 
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"  Monsieur,"  said  he,  "you  arc  the  doctor.  Come, ,  tell  me  one 
thing.     lie  is  dead,  isn't  he 

The  physician,  in  the  height  of  anxiety,  kept  snebce. 

M.  Gillenornuand  wrung  his  hands  with  a  terrific  hurst  of  laughter. 

"He  is  dead!  he  is  dead  !   He   has  got   killed   at  the  barricades!  in 
hatred  of  me!     It  is  against  me  that  he  did  this!     Ah.  the   bl 
drinker  !     This  is  the  way  he  comes  hack  to  me !     Misery  of  my  life, 
he  is  dead  !" 

He  went  to  a  window,  opened  it  wide  as  if  he  were  stifling,  and, 
standing  before  the  shadow,  he  began  to  talk  iuto  the  Street  to  the  night : 
"Pierced,  sabred;  slaughtered,  exterminated,  slashed,  cut-in  pieces!  do 
you  see  that,  the  vagabond  !  He  knew  very  well  that  I  was  waiting  for 
huu,  ami  that  I  had  had  his  room  arranged  for  him,  and  that  I  had  had 
his  portrait  of  the  time  when  he  was  a  little  boy  hung  at  the  head  of 
my  bed  !  He  knew  very  well  that  he  had  only  to  come  back,  and  that 
for  years  I  had  been  calling  him,  and  that  I  sat  at  night  in  my  chimney 
comer,  with  my  hands  on  my  knees,  not  knowing  what  to  do,  and  that 
I  was  a  fool  for  his  sake!  You  knew  it  very  well,  that  you  had  only 
to  come  in  and  say:  "It  is  I,"  and  that  you  would  be  the  master  of 
the  house,  and  that.  I  would  obey  you,  and  that  you  would  do  whatever 
you  liked  with  your  old  booby  of  a  grandfather.  You  knew  it  very 
well,  aud  you  said  :  '  Xo,  he  is  a  royalist ;  I  won't'go  !'  And  you  went 
to  the  barricades,  and  you  got  yourself  killed,  out  of  spite!  to  revenge 
yourself  for  what  I  said   to  you  about   Monsieur  the   Dufe  rry  ! 

That  is  infamous  !     (into  bed,  then,  and  sleep  quietly!     He  is  deal  ! 
That  is  my  waking  !" 

The  physician,  who  began  to  be  anxious  on  two  accounts,  left  Marius 
B  moment,  and  went  to  M.  Grillenormand  and  took  his  arm.  The  grand- 
father turned  round,  looked  at  him  with  eyes  which  seemed  swollen  and' 
bloody,  and  s.  :   "  Monsieur,  I  thank  you.     I  am  calm,  ! 

a  man,  I  saw  the  death  of  L<  liis  XVI.,  I  know  how  to  bear  up  u 

one  thing  which  is  terrible,  to  think  that  it  i-  your 
newspapers  that  do  all  the  harm.  You  will  have  scribblers,  talkers,  law- 
yers, orators,  tribune-,  <  of  man,  free- 
dom of  tit  this  is  the  way  they  bring  home  ytiuf  children  for 
y<>u.  Oh!  Marius!  inable!  Killed'.  !  A 
barri  h!  the  bandit!  Doctor,  you  live  in  the  quartier,  I  be- 
lieve? Oh!  I  know  you  well.  my 
Wind                                                                  uld  be  wrong  to  think  I  am 

ith  a  dead  man;  that  would  b 
I  [uite 

He  pi  ittle 

chair,  houM  1  up 

i » 
r.  \>i:h  Loui  i  XVI II. !"  and 

II  rosy  and  fair.  vc  yoa  n 

Ireri   arc  fairy 
odc  of  th  nt  of  the 

crimes  of  their  fatb  a  as  this.     He 

could  not  pronounce  the  '/'.s.     His  talk  was  so  that 

you  would  have  thought  it  was  a  bir  1.     I  recollect  that  on  the 
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Farnose  B  they  made  a  circle  tQ  admire  and  wonder  at  him,  that 

child  was  -  >  beautiful!     It  was  such  a  bead  aa  you  see  in  pictures.     I 

■  im  in  my  gruff  voice,  1  frightened  him  with  my  cane,  but  he 

knew  II  it  waa  for  fun.     In  the  morning,  when  he  came  into  my 

!,  bul  it  Beemed  like  Bunshine  to  me.     You  can't  defend 

brats*.     Tiny  take  you,  they  hold  on  to  you,  they 

never  let  go  of  you.     The  truth  is,  that  there  w:is  never  any  love  like 

that  child.     Now,  what  do  you  ur  Lafayette,  your  Benjamin 

Constant,  and  of  your  Tirecuir  de  Coreejles,  who  kill  him  fur  me!     It 

can't  go  on   like  this." 

If'  approached  Marina,  who  was  still  livid  and  motionless,  and  to 
whom  the  physician  had  returned*  and  he  began  to  wring  his  hands. 
The  old  man's  white  lips  moved  as  if  mechanically,  and  made  way  for 
almost  indistinct  words,  like  whispers  in  a  death  rattle,  which  could 
scarcely  be  heard:  "Oh!  heartless!  Oh  !  clubbist!  Oh!  scoundrel! 
Oh  !  Septembrist !"     Reproaches  whisp<  red  by  a  dying  man  to  a  corpse. 

Little  by  little,  as  internal  eruptions  must  always  make  their  way  out, 
the  connexion  of  his  words  returned,  but  the  grand  father  appeared  to 
hive  lost  the  strength  to  utter  them  ;  his  voice  was  so  dull  aud  faint 
that  it  seemed  to  come  from  the  other  side  of  an  abyss :  "  Ifc  i.s  all  the 
same  to  me,  I  am  going  to  die  too,  myself.  And  to  say  that  there  is  no 
little  creature  in  Paris  who  would  n  t  have  1/  en  glad  to  make  the  wretch 
happy  !  A  rascal  who,  instead  of  amusing  himself  and  enjoying  life, 
went  to  fight  aud  got  himself  riddled  like  a  brute  !  And  for  whom?  for 
what?  For  the  republic  !  Instead  of  going  to  dance  at  the  Chaumiere, 
as  young  people  should  !  It  is  well  worth  being  twenty  years  old.  'The 
republic,  a  deuced  fine  folly  !     Poor  ur  pretty  boys 

then.  Come,  he  is  dead.  That  will  make  two  funerals  under  the  porte- 
cochere.  Then  you  fixed  yourself  out  like  that  for  the  fine  eyes  of 
General  Lamarque  !  What  had  he  done  for  you,  this  General  Lainarque? 
A  sabrer  !  a  babbler  !  To  get  killed  for  a  dead  man  !  If  it  isn't  enough 
to  make  a  man  crazy  !  Think  of  it !  At  twenty  !  And  without  turn- 
ing his  head  to  see  if  he  was  not  leaving  somebody  behind  him  !  Hero 
now  are  the  poor  old  goodmen  who  must  die  alone.  Perish  in  your 
corner,  owl  !  Well,  indeed,  bo  much  the  better,  it  is  what  1  was  hoping, 
going  to  kill  me  dead.  I  am  too  old,  I  am  a  hundred,  I  am  a  hun- 
dred thousand;  it  is  a  long  time  since  1  have  h  1  a  right  to  be  dead. 
With  this  blow,  it  is  done.  It  is  till  over  then,  how  luck_\  !  What  is 
the  use  of  making  him  1  rcathe  hartshorn  and  a1!  tl  el'  drugs? 

You  are  losing  your  pains,  dolt  of  a  .:.   he  is  dead, 

i  !.     I  und  ilso.     He  hasn't  done  the 

thing    half-way.      'i  Cam  >U3,   infamous, 

and  that  is  what  I  think  of  you,  of  your  ideas,  of  your  systems,  of  your 
is,  of  your  oracles,  of  your  doctors,  of  your  scamps  of  writers,  of 
your  beggars  of  phil  isopbers,  and  ol'  all  the  i evolutions  which  for  sixty 
years  have  frightened  th  the  Tuileries  !     Aud  as  you 

had  uo  pity  in  getting  yourself  killed  like  that,  I  shall  not  have  even 
any  grief  for  your  death,  do  you  understand,  assassin  V 

At  this  moment  Marius  slowly  raised  his  lids,  and  his-  gizc,  still  veiled 
in  the  asljiiishmeut  of  lethargy,  rested  upon  M.  Gillenormaud. 

'•.Marius!"  cried  the  old  muu.     "Marius!  my  darling  Marius!  my 
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child  !  my  dear  son  !     You  are  opening  your  eyes,  you  are  looking  at 
me,  you  are  alive,  thanks  !" 
And  he  lell  fainting. 


Itfoofc    J^ourtij. 

JAVERT  OFF  THE  TRACK. 

i. 

JAVERT    OFF   THE    TRACK. 

Javert  made  his  way  with  slow  steps  from  the  Rue  do  l'llomme 
Armc. 

He  walked  with  his  head  down,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  and,  for 
the  first  time  in  his  life  as  well,  with  his  hands  behind  his  back. 

Until  that  day,  Javert  had  takes,  of  the  two  attitudes  of  Napoleon, 
only  that  which  expresses  resolution,  the  arms  folded  upou  the  breast; 
that  which  expresses  uuerrtainty,  the  bands  behind  the  back,  was  un- 
known to  him.  Now,  a  change  had  taken  place;  his  whole  person, 'si jw 
and  gloomy,  bore  the  impress  of  anxiety. 

He  plunged  into  tbe  silent  streets. 

Still  he  followed  one  direction. 

lie  took  the  shortest  route  towards  the  Seine,  reached  the  Quai  des 
Ormes,  went  along  the  quai,  passed  the  Grove,  and  stopped,  at  a  little 
di-tance  from  the  post  of  the  Piaee  du  Chatelet,  at  the  corner  of  the 
Pont  Notre  Dame.  The  Seine  there  forms  between  the  Pont  Notro 
Dame  and  the  Pont  an  Change  in  one  direction,  and  in  the  other  be- 
tween the  quai  de  la  Megisseric  and  the  Quai  aux  Fleurs,  a  sort  of  square 
lake  crossed  by  a  rapid. 

This  point  of  the  Seine  i.~  dreaded  by  marin  is  more 

dangerous  than   this  rapid,  narrowed  at  that  period  and   v.  .v.  1  by- the 
piles  of  the  mill  of  the  bridge,  since  removed.     The  two!'  near 

each  other,  inn  fearfully  under  the 

arches,     it  rol  frible  folds;  it  gathers  and  heaps  up; 

the  flood  strains  at  the  piles  of  the   1  hem  out  with 

liquid    ropes.      M<  n  who  fall  in   there,  om     i  j   the' 

iieis  are  drowned. 

Javert  leaned  both  elbows  on  the  parapet.  chin  in  his  hands, 

an  1  while  his  fingers  v;.  re  cli  uched  mechanically  in  .  .   his 

w  hiskcrs,  he  reflected. 

There  had  b  thiug,  a  rerolutii  D, 

of  his  being ;  and  I 

Jav<  ightfully. 

i  soma  bo  i  al  ;:  il.  I  roubled ; 

this  bruin,  so  limpid  in  ita  blindness,  had  loifils  transparency;  there 
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was  a  cloud  in  tliis  crystal.  Javert  felt  that  duty  was  growing  weaker 
in  hi  oe,  and  he  could  not  hide  it  from  himself.      When  he  had 

BO   u)  v  an  t   Jean  Yaljean  upon  the  beach  of  the   Seine,  there 

had  teen  in  him  something  of  the  wolf,  which  seizes  his  prey  again,  and 
of  the  d<  g  which  again  finds  his  master. 

Be  saw  before  him  two  roads,  both  equally  straight;  but  lie  saw 
two;  and  that  terrified  him — him,  who  had  never  in  his  life  known  but 
traight  line.  And,  bitter  anguish,  these  two  roads  were  contra- 
dictory. One  of  these  two  straight  lines  excluded  the  other.  Which 
of  the  two  was  the  true  one? 

1 1  i>  condition  was  inexpressible. 

To  owe  life  to  a  malefactor,  to  accept  that  debt  and  pay  it,  to  be,  in' 
sp\te  of  himself,  on  a  level  with  a  fugitive  from  justice,  and  to  pay  him 
for  one  service  with  another  service ;  to  allow  him  to  say  :  "Go  away," 
and  to  say  to  him  in  turn:  "Be  free;"  to  sacrifice  duty,  that  general 
obligation,  to  personal  motives,  and  to  feel  in  these  personal  motives 
something  general  also,  and  perhaps  superior;  to  betray  society  in  order 
to  be  true  to  his  owu  conscience)  that  all  these  absurdities  should  be 
realized  and  that  they  should  be  accumulated  upon  himself,  this  it  was 
by  which  he  was  prostrated. 

One  thing  bad  astonished  him,  that  Jean  Yaljean  had  spared  him, 
and  one  thing  had  petrified  him,  that  he,  Javert,  had  spared  Jean 
Valjean. 

W\  ere  was  he?     He  sought  himself  and  found  himself  no  longer. 

What  should  he  do  now?  (Jive  up  Jean  Valjean,  that  was  wrong; 
leave  Jean  Valjean  free,  that  wa3  wrong.  In  the  first  case,  the  man  of 
authority  would  fall  lower  than  the  man  of  the  galley;  in  the  second, 
a  convict  rose  higher  than  the  law  and  set  his  foot  upon  it.  la  both 
,  dishonor  to  him,  Javert.      In  cv  which  was  open  to  him, 

there  iny  has  certain  extremities  precipitous  upon  the 

imp<  !  beyond  which  life  is  no  more  than  an  abyss.     Javert  was 

at  01  e  of  the.-  ;  ies. 

One   of  his   i  '"  anxiety  ..  I  impelled  to  think. 

The  .  :  nee  of  all  these  co  reed  him  to  it. 

Tl  ought,  an  unaccustomed  thing  to  him,  and  singularly  painful. 

Then'  is  always  a  certain  amount  of  internal  rebellion  in  thought; 
and  he  was  irritated  at  having  it  within  him. 

Thought,  upon   any  sabject,  no   matter  what,  outside  of  the  narrow 

circle  "  ins,  had   been  to  him,  in  all   cas<>>,  a  folly  and   a  fa- 

;   but  tb'ooght  upon  the  day  which  had  just  gone  by,  was  torture. 

lie  must  ,  however,  lookint'o  -ience  after  such  shocks, 

and  render  an  account  of  himself  to  himself. 

What  lie  bad  just  done,  made  him  shudder,  lie  had,  he,  Javert, 
thought  good  to  dc  t  all  the  regulation.?  of  the  police,  against 

the  whole  social  and  judicial  organization,  against  the  entire  code,  in 
favor  of  a  release;  that  had  pleased  him;  he  had  substituted  his  own 
affairs  for  the  public  affairs;  could  this  be  chi  racterized  ?  Every  time 
that  he  set  himself  face  to  face  with  this  nameless  act  which  he  had  com- 
mitted, he  trembled  from  head  to  foot.  Upon  what  should  he  resolve  ? 
A  single  resourco  remained:  to  return  immediately  to  the  Hue  de 
riloumic  Arme,  and  have  Jean  Valjean  arrested.     It  was  clear  that 
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that  was  what  he  must  .do.     He  could  not.     Something  barred  the  way 
to  him  on  that  side. 

Something!  What?  Is  there  anything  else  in  the  world  besides 
tribunals,  sentences,  police,  and  authority:  Javert' s  ideas  were  over- 
turned. 

A  galley-slave  sacred  !  a  convict  not  to  be  taken  by  justice  !  and  that 
by  the  act  of  Javert  ! 

That  Javert  and  Jean  Valjean,  the  man  made  to  be  severe,  the  man 
made  to  be  submissive,  that  th  so  two  men,  who  were  each  the  thing  of 
the  law,  should  have  eo:ne  to  this  point,  of  setting  themselves  both  above 
the  Jaw,  was  not  this  terrible? 

What  then  !  such  enormities  should  happen  and  nobody  should  be 
punished  ?  Jean  Valjean,  stronger  than  the  eutire  social  order,  should 
be  free,  and  he,  Javert,  continue  to  cat  the  bread  of  the  government! 

His  reflections  gradually  became  terrible. 

He  might  also  through  these  reflections  have  reproached  himself  a 
little  in  regard  to  the  insurgent  carried  to  the  Rue  des  Fill  ss  do  Cal* 
vaire;  but  he  did  not  think  of  it.  The  lesser  fault  wasJost  in  the 
greater.  Beside-,  that  insurgent  was  clearly  a  dead  man,  ami  legally, 
death  extinguishes  pursuit. 

Jean  Valjean  then  was  the  weight  he  had  on  his  mind. 

Jean  "Valjean  confounded  him.-  All  the  axioms  which  had  been  the 
supports  of  his  whole  life  crumbled  away  before  this  mau.  Jean  Val- 
jeau's  g<  nerosity  towards  him.  Javert,  overwhelmed  him.  Other  acts, 
which  he  remembered  and  which  he  had  hitherto  treated  as  lies  and  fol- 
lies, returned  to  him  now  as  realities.  M.  Madeleine  re-appeared  behind 
Jean  Valjean,  and  the  two  figures  overlaid  each  other  so  as  to  make  but 
one,  which  was  venerable.  Javert  felt  that  something  horrible  was  pen- 
etrating his  soul,  admiration  for  a  convict.  Respect  for  a  galley-slave, 
can  that  be  possible?  He  shuddered  at  it,  yet  could  not  shake  it  off. 
It  was  useless  to  struggle,  he  was  reduced  to  confess  before  his  owu 
inner  tribunal  the  sublimity  of  this  wretch.      That  was  hateful. 

A  beneficent  malefactor,  a  compassionate  convict,  kind,  helpful, 
olement,  returning  good  for  evil,  returning  pardon  for  hatred,  loving  pity 
rather  than  vengeance,  preferring  to  destroy  himself  rather  than  to  de- 
stroy his  enemy,  saving  him  who  had  stricken  him,  kneeling  upon  the 
height  of  virtue,  nearer  the  angels  than  men.  Javert  was  compelled  to 
acknowledge  that  this  monster  existed. 

This  could  not  last. 

Certainly,  and  we  repeat  it,  he  had  not  given  himself  up  without  re- 
sistance to  this  monster,  this  infamous  angel,  this  hideous  hero,  at  whom 
he  was  almost  as  indignant  as  he  was  astounded.  Twenty  times,  while 
he  was  in  that  carriage  face  to  face  with  Jean  Valjean,  the  legal  tiger 
had  roared  withiu  him.  Twenty  times  he  ha  i  been  tempted  to  throw 
himself  upon  Jean  Valjean,  to  seize  him  and  devour  him,  that  is  I 
to  arrest,  him.  What  more  simple,  indeed  ?  To  cry  at  the  first  ]>  fsl  in 
front  of  which  they  passed  :  "  Here  is  a  fugitive  from  justice  in  breach 
of  his  bin!"  to  call  the  gendarmes  and  say  to  them:  "This  man  is 
yours!''  then  to  go  away,  to  leave  this  condemned  mm  there,  to  ignore 
the  rest,  and  to  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  it.  This  man  is  for  ever 
the  prisouer  of  the  law;   the  law  will  do  what  it  will  with  him.     What 
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1  all  thi<  fo   himself;  h  1  o-l  to   po 

furi'  nd,  t'u  u  is  dow,  he  bad  not 

v  time  thai  hi>  hand  had  been  raised  convulsively  towards 
.!  ir,  1  •  i -«  1  under  an  enormous  weight,  had 

•  f  hid  mind  ho  !  ad  beard  a  voice,  a  Btr 
him  :  "  Very  well.     Give  np  your  Baviour.     Then  have 
basin  brought,  and  wash  your  claws." 

fell   luck  upon  himself,  and  by  tin'  side  of 
.  he  I'll  Id  himself,  him,  Javert,  degraded. 
A  -  bis  ben< 

•  why  ha<l  be   permitted  this  man  to   let  him  live?     He  had, 
,•  barricadi  .  the  right  to  be  killed.     He  should  have  availed  him- 
ht.     To  have  called  the  other  insurgents  to  his  aid  against 
.-(•cured  a  shot  .  that   would    have 

better. 

I  lis  supreme  anguish  was  the  loss  of  all  certainty.     He  felt  that  he 
uprooted.     The  pode  was  now  bat  a  stump  in  bis  hand.     He  had  to 
do  with  scruples  of  an  unknown  species       l  i       in  him  a  revelation 

of  feeling  entirely  distinct  from  the  declarations  of  the  law,  his  only 
standard  hitherto.  '['■<  retain  his  old  virtue,  that  no  longer  sufficed. 
An  entire  order  of  unexpected  fa<  I  nd  subjugated  him.     An  en- 

tire new  world  appeared  to  hia  boo]  :  favor  nd  returned,  devo- 

tion, compassion,  indulgence,  acts  of  violence  committed  bj  pity  upon 
austerity,  respect  of  persons,  no  more  final  itioo,  no  more  dam- 

it,  the  possibility  of  a  tear  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  a  mysterious  jus- 
tice according  to  God   going  counter  to  justice  according  to  men.     He 
ived    in  the   darkness  the  fearful   rising   of  an    unknown   moral 
sun;  he  was  horrified  and  Minded  by  it.     An  owl  compelled  to  an  eagle's 

lie  said  to  himself  that  it  was  true,  then,  tint  theT 
that  authority  mi  rl>t  be  put  out  of  pountenanoc,  that  rule  might  slop 
short  before  a  fact,  that  everything  was  not  framed  in  the  text  <>f  tho 
code,  that  the  unforeseen  would  be  obeyed,  that  the  virtue  of  a  conviot 
illicit  spread  a  snare  for  the  virtue  of  a  functionary,  that  the  monstrous 
be  divine,  that  destiny  had  Bnch  ambus*  .  and  he 

'ii  with  despair  that  even  be  had  not  been  proof  against  a  surprise. 

11.   was  compelled  to  recognise  the  existence  of  kin  rhis  con- 

vict had  been  kind.     And  he  himself,  wonderful  to  tell,  be  had  just 
kind.     Then  fore  lie  had  become  depraved 

He  thought  himself  base.     He  was  a  horror  to  himself, 

Javert's  ideal  was  not  to  be  humane,  not  to  b  i  gre  it.  rot  to  be  sub- 
line;  it  was  to  be  irreproachable.      Now  he  h  id  just  failed. 

How  had  he  reached  that  point?  How  had  all  this  happened?  He 
could  not  have  told  himself.  He  took  his  head  in  his  bunds,  but  it  was 
in  vain,  he  could  not  explain  it  to  himself. 

He  had  certainly  always  had  the  intention  of  returning  Jean  Valjean 
to  the  law,  of  whioh  dean  Valjean  was  the  captive,  and  of  which  he, 
Javert,  was  the  slave.  lie  had  not  confessed  to  himself  for  a  single  mo- 
ment while  he  held  him,  that  he  had  a  thought  of  letting  him  go.  It 
was  in  some  sort  without  his  knowledge  that  his  band  bad  opened  and 
released  him. 
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All  manner  of  interrogation  points  flashed  before  his  eyes.  Tie  put 
questions  to  himself,  and  he  made  answers,  and  his  answers  frightened 
him.  He  asked  himself:  "  This  convict,  this  desperate  man,  whom  I 
have  pursued  eveo  to  persecution,  and  who  has  had  me  beneath  his  feet, 
and  could  have  avenged  himself,  and  who  ought  to  have  done  so  as  well 
for1  his  revenge  as  for  his  security,  in  granting  me  life,  in  sparing  me, 
what  has  he  done?  His  duty?  No.  Something  more.  And  I,  in 
sparing  him  in  my  turn,  what  have  I  done?  My  duty?  No.  Some- 
thing more.  There  is  then  something  more  than  duty."  Here  he  was 
startled;  his  balances  were  disturbed;  one  of  the  scabs  fell  into  the 
abyss,  the  other  flew  into  the  sky,  and  Javcrt  flit  no  less  dismay  from 
the  one  which  was  above  than  from  the  one  which  was  below.  Without 
being  the  least  in  the  world  what  is  called  a  Yoltaircan,  or  a  philosopher, 
or  a  sceptic,  respectful  on  the  contrary,  by  instinct,  towards  the  estab- 
lished chureh,  he  knew  it  only  as  an  august  fragment  of  the  social  whole  ; 
order  was  his  dogma  and  was  enough  for  him;  since  he  had  been  of  the 
age  of  a  man,  aud  an  official,  he  had  put  almost  all  his  religion  in  the  po- 
lice. Being — and  we  employ  the  words  here  without  the  slightosl  irony 
and  in  their  most  serious  acceptation — being,  we  have  said,  a  spy  as  men 
arc  priests.  He  had  a  superior,  M.  Gisquet;  he  had  scarcely  thought. 
until  today,  of  the  other  superior,  God 

This  new  chief,  God,  he  felt  unawares,  and  was  perplexed  thereat. 

He  had  lost  .his  bearings  in  this  unexpected  presence;  he  did  not 
know  what  to  do  with  this  superior;  he  who  was  not  ignoiant  that  the 
subordinate  is  bound  always  to  yield,  that  he  ought  neither  to  disobey, 
nor  to  blame,  nor  to  discuss,  and  that,  in  presence  of  a  superior  who 
astoni>bcs  him  too  much,  the  inferior  has  no  resource  but  resignation. 

But  how  manage  to  send  in  his  resignation  to  God  ? 

However  this  might  be,  and  it  was  always  to  this  that  he  returned, 
one  thing  overruled  all  else  for  him,  that  was,  that  he  bad  just  com- 
mitted an  appalliug  infraction.  He  had  closed  his  eyes  upon  a  convicted 
second  offen  lcr  in  breach  of  his  ban.  He  1  ;  d  set  a  galley-slave  at  large. 
He  had  robbed  the  laws  of  a  man  who  belonged  to  them.  He  h  id  d 
that.  He  could  not  understand  himself.  He  was  not  sure  of  being 
himself.  -  The  very  reasons  of  his  action  oscaped  him  ;  he  caught  only 
the  whirl  of  them.  He  had  lived  up  to  this  moment  by  that  blind  faith 
which  a  dark  probity  engenders.  This  faith  was  leaving  him,  thi->  pro- 
bity was  failing  him.  All  that  he  had  believed  was  dissipated.  Truths 
which  he  had  no  wish  for,  inexorably  besieged  him.  He  must  hi 
forth  be  another  man.  He  suffered  the  strange  pangs  of  a  conscience 
puddenly  operated  upon  for  the  cataract!  He  taw  what  be  revolted  at 
seeing.     He  felt  that  he  was  emptied.  o  off  from  his 

life,  destitute,  diss  'Ivcd.     Authority  was  dead  in  him.     lie  had  no  fur- 
ther reason  for  existence. 

Terrible  situation  !  to  be  moved. 

To  be  granite,  and   to  doubt  !   to  he  the    M:;tu^  of  penalty  CSS*   '»    • 
single  piece  in  the  mould  of  t ho  law,  and  to  suddenly  perceive  tli.it  yon 
have  under  your  breast  of  bronzo  something  preposterous  and  du 
dicnt  which  almost  resembles  a  heirt  !     To  be  led  bj  it  to  I  i  for 

good,  although  you  may  have  said  until  to-day  that  tl  ITM  evil  ! 

to  be  tho  watchdog,  and  to  fawn  !  to  be  ice,  and  to*  melt  I  to  be  a  vice, 


t 


your 

uowi    !  his  - 

here 
-i i •  1  wlmn  a  ci  de  hai 

in  the  immutable,  judges  are  men,  the  ! 

en  flow  in   the   itntu 
blu' 

in   Javert,  impulse  of  a  rectilinear  con- 

ut  of  its  path,  the  crushing  nf  a  j  to- 

i  jtibly  burli  (1  ii  \u-t  God. 

iinly,  it  was  strange,  thai  the  Qreman  t  au- 

ind   iron  horse  i  P  the  rigid  j'::th.  con'  . 

thrown  off  bj  light!  that  the  incommutable,  the  direct, 

.  could  bend  !  that  tl 
i  id  bo  Dai 
interior  to  man,  and  unyielding,  be  (!)•■>  true  o  i 
to  the  false j  a  prohibition  inguish  itself;  nn  < 

to  the  ray  to  remembi  r  the  sun  ;  an  injuncti  n  to  the  soul  i 
the  real  absolute  when  it  is  confronted  with  the  ficti  ;  hu- 

manity imperishable;  the  human  hear!  inamissible;  that  splendid  | 
ntiful  perhaps  of  our  interior  wonders,  did 
nd  ii  ':  did  Ja\  ii '!  did  . Invert  form  anj 

of  it?     Evidently  not.     IJut  under;.  this  incontestable 

Bible,  he  felt  that  his  head  was  bursting, 
lees  the  tran  rictim  of  this  miracle.     He 

I,      II     tan  in  i;  only  an  immense  difficulty  of  exist- 
ned  to  him  that  henceforth  his  breathing  would  be  op- 
i   r. 
....  the  unknown  over  his  head,  be  was  not  accustomed  to  that. 
Until  bow  all  thai  ibove  him  had  been  in  1  ?rao<  th, 

e,  limpid  Burface;  nothing  there   unknown,  nothing  obscure;  no# 

bul  in,  all  fori  a  plane ;  no 

fall  in  it,  do  dizzin  J   eerl  bad  m  the  unknown 

♦  The  irregular,  the  unexpected,- the  dis  rdcrly  opening 

ible  slipping  inl  i  an  inferior 

ilious,  the  wioki  1.  t'1  •   miseruble.     Now  Javerl 
thrown  over  backward,  and  be  was  abruptly  startled  by  this   monstrous 
appai  ition  :  a  gulf  on  high. 

What  ihen  1  be  was  dismantled  rted,  aib- 

In  what  should  he  trust?     Thai  of  which  he  had  been  con- 
vinc(  d  gave  w 

What!  the  flaw  in  the  cuirass  ol  could  be  found  by  a  mag- 

nonin  chl  what!  an  honest  servanl  of  the  law  could  find  him- 

uddeoly  oaught  between  two  primes,  the  crimi  of  letting  a  man 
d d  the  crime  of  arresting  him  1  all  was  not  certain  in  the  order 
given  by  the  Statr  to  the  official !     There  might  be  blind  alleys  iu  duty ! 
What  then  !  was  all  that  real  ?  was  it  true  that  an  old  bandit,  weighed 
down   by  condemnations,  could   rise  up  and   be  right  at  last?  was  this 
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credible?  were   there  eases   then  when  the  law  ought,  before  a  trans- 
figured crime,  to  retire,  stammering  excus 

Yes!  there  were!  and  Javert  saw  it  !  and  Javert  touched  it!  and  not 
only  could  he  not  deny  it,  bur,  he  took  part  in  it.  They  were  realities. 
It  wag  abominable  that  real  facts  could  reach  such  deformity. 

If  facts  did  their  duty,  they  would  be  contented  with  being  the  proofs 
of  the  law;  facts,  it  is  God  who  Bends  them.  Was  anarchy  then  about 
to  descend  from  on  high? 

So, — and  beneath  the  magnifying  power  of  anguish,  and  in  the  opti- 
cal illusion  of  consternation,  all  that  might  have  restrained  and  corrected 
his  impression  vanished,  and  Bociety,  and  the  human  race,  and  the  uni 
verse,  were  summed  up  henceforth  in  his  ey'<  s  in  one  simple  and  terrible 
feature — so  punishment,  the  thing  judged,  th<  force  due  to  legislation, 
the  decrees  of  the  sovereign  courts,  the  magistracy,  the  government, 
mention  and  repression,  official  wisdom,  legal  infallibility,  the  princi- 
ple of  authority,  all  the  upon  which  repose  political  aud  civil 
security,  soven  ignty,  justice,  the  logic  flowing  from  the  code,  the1  social 
absolute,  the  public  truth,  all  that,  confusion,  jumble,  chaosj  himself, 
Javert,  the  spy  of  order,  incorruptibility  in  the  service  of  the  police, 
:  tastiff-providence  o  '  .  vanquished  and  prostrated;  and  upon 
all  this  ruin  a  man  standing,  with  a  green  cap  on  his  head  and  a  halo 
about  his  brW ;  such  was  the  overturn  to  which  he  had  come;  such 
was  the  frightful  vision  which  he  had  in  his  soul. 
■  endurable  ?     No. 

Unnatural  ,state,  if  ever  there  was  one.     There  were  only  two  w.e 
ut  of  it.     One,  to  go  resolutely  to  Jean  Valjean,  and  to  return  the 
man  of  the  galleys  to  the  dungeon.     The  other 

Javert  left  the  parapet,  and,  his  head  erect  this  time,  made  his  way 
with  a  firm  step  towards  the  post  indicated  by  a  lamp  at  oue  of  the  cor- 
ners of  the  Place  du  Chateh 

On  reaching  it,  be  saw  a  sergent  de  ville  through  the  window,  an 
entered.      Merely  from  the  manner  in  which  they  push  6] 
a  guard Jaouse,  policemen  re  .-bother.     Javert  gave  his  name, 

showed  hi-  card    to  the  .  end    sat  down  at   the  table  of  the  | 

on  which  a  candle  was  burning.      Th  re  was  :i  pen  on  the  table,  a  tt 

and,  and  some  paper  in  readiness  for  chance  reports  and  the  orders 
of  the  night  patrol.  »  . 

This  table,  always  ■       a  ;    nied  1  v  its     traw  chair,  is  an  iostitul 
'i  all  the  |  i-  invariably  adorned. with  a 

| 

0,1   it   the  lit' 

:  u  and  a    sheet  of  ; 
is  what  he  wi- 
se m 
"Fi 

-  ■ 

titu' 


I 

"  T  I,  with  n  '  -  .it  intervals  ;  bat 

■  not 
.  if.  for  an i 

•  his 
| 

ly  :   it  i-  pi  iin  why  the  8]  of  the 

rids  a  prisoner  having  a  chair,  even  on 

:    it. 

"  ]  iftbl  Mad  loni  only  tu 

tfhich   enables  the  .sutler  to  lei    the  pi  I  uch   her 

1 

ns  for  calling   his  name 
'i'iii-  is  a  tli'  ft. 
hiy:  for  a  dropped   thread,  the 

i       uor  in  the  weaving-shop;  this  is  an  abuse  on  the  part  of  the  con- 

"  Eighthly :  i'  i-  rs  of  La  Force  crosd 

the  ( !o  ir»  h    the  pari  nne. 

"  Ninthly  :  ii  y  day  heard  r<  lating, 

in  th  i i nation s  «>('  jl, 

tli''  tnagisl  •  •         I  ■  iM  hold  such  things  Bacred, 

■   chamber,  i-   a    si  rious 
disorder : 

"  1\  nthly  :  M1      I  w  is 

r  a  womai 
door  of  tl  n  -    ;reat 

civilisation/' 

Javerl  wrote  thi  ••  lines  in  his  calmest  and  most  correel  hand-writing, 

.    squeak   resolutely  under  his 
pen.      I  the  last  line  hi 

"Javket, 

"  Inspector  of  the  lsl  cla 

"At  the  Poet  of  •'  let. 

"  J  un  ■  7,  !  ■   .'.  Kbi  ut  i  ae  o'<    ick  in  the  m  iroing." 

Javeii  dri(  I  tl  !  it  like  a  letter,  scaled 

it,  wrote  oo  th  •■"  r  the  administration,  left  it  "ii  the. table, 

and  went  oat  of  th  fhc  glazed  ami  grated  door  closed  behind 

him. 

He  again  ined  the  quai, 

and  returned  with    t  to  tlie  very  point  which  he    had 

I  if  an  h  »ur  1m  I'  re;   '  I  over  there,  and  found  him- 

self again   in  f  the  parapet.     It 

seemed  as  if  he  had  not  stirred. 

The  darkness  waj  the  sepulchral  moment  which 

follows  midnight.  A  ceiling  of  clouds  concealed  the  -tars.  The  sky 
was  only  an  ominous  depth.     The  h  iui  city  no.longcr  showed  a 

(single  light;  nobody  was  ;  all  that  he  could  see  of  the  streets 

and  the  quais  was  deserted;  Notre  Dame  and  the  tower3  of  the  Palais 
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de  Justice,  seemed  like  features  of  the  night.  A  lamp  reddened  the 
curb  of  the  quai.  The  silhouettes  of  the  bridges  were  distorted  in  the 
mist,  one  behind  the  other.     The  rains  had  swelled  the  river. 

The  place  where  Javcrt  was  leaning  was,  it  will  be  remembered,  situ- 
ated exactly  over  the  rapids  of  the  Seine,  perpendicularly  over  that  for- 
midfible  whirlpool  which  knots  and  unknots  itself  like  an  endless  ser<:w. 

Javert  bent  his  head  and  looked.  All  was  block.  lie  could  distin- 
guish nothing.  He  heard  a  frothing  sound  ;  but  he  did  not  see  the 
riv^r.  At  intervals,  in  that  giddy  depth,  a.  gleam  appeared  in  dim  ser- 
pentine contortions,  the  water  having  this  power,  in  the  most  ootnplete 
night,  of  taking  light,  nobody  knows  whence,  and  changiug  it  into  an 
adder.  The  gleam  vanished,  and  all  became  again  indistinct.  Immen- 
sity seemed  open  there.  What  was  beneath  waa  not  water,  it  was  eh.  > 
The  wall  of  the  quai,  abrupt,  confused,  mingled  with  vapor,  suddenly 
lost  to  sight,  seemed  like  an  escarpment  of  the  infinite. 

He  saw  nothing,  but  he  perceived  the  hostile  chill  of  the  water,  and 
the  insipid  odor  of  the  moist  stones.  A  fierce  breath  rose  from  that 
abyss.  The  swollen  river  guessed  at  rather  than  perceived,  the  tragical 
whispering  of  the  flood,  the  dismal  vastucss  of  the  arches  of  the  bridge, 
the  imaginable  fall  into  that  gloomy  void,  all  that  shadow  was  full  of 
horror. 

Javert  remained  for  some  minutes  motionless,  gazing  into  that  open- 
ing of  darkness;  ho  contemplated  the  invisible  with  a  fixedness  which 
resembled  attention.  The  water  gurgled.  Suddenly  he  took  off  his  hat 
and  laid  it  on  the  edge  of  the  quai.  A  moment  afterwards,  a  tall  and] 
black  form,  which  from  the  distance  some  belated  passer  migb.t  have 
taken  for  a  phantom,  appeared  standing  on  the  parapet,  bent  towards 
the  Seine,  then  sprang  up,  and  fell  straight  into  the  darkness;  then 
a  dull  splash  ;  and  the  shadow  alone  was  in  the  secret  of  the  convulsions 
of  that  obscure  form  which  had  disappeared  under  the  water. 


'the  grandson  and  the  grandfather. 

I. 

TN  WHICH  WE   BEE-  THE   TREE  WITH  Tin;   PLATE  "i  f;  mohr. 

>ie   time   after  the  «vcnts  which  we   have  just   rel.r  Sieur 

Boulatruelle  had  a  vivid  emotion. 

The  Sieur  Boulatruelle  iy  that  road-lahor^r  of  Menffcrmeil  of  whom 
we  have  already  had  a  glimpse  in  th<  '>k. 

Boulatruelle,  it  will  prrhaj  »  with 

troublous  and  He  br<    t  and  dan      • 

on  the  highway.     Digger  and  robber,  he  had  a  dream;  he   believed  in 
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!   of  Montfermeil.     He  ho]  .  iy  to 

.  tree  ;  in  the  mean  time,  ho 
ir  it  in  the 

r  ;•!■  nt.      i  :   had  a 

:  '   •        now,  picked  u] 

•i  .]■-.'    Utility  of  a  vice  :  his  drunkei 
him      it  could  ii  irly  made  ool  whether  h  ■  was  tbi 

as  robbi  i.     An  order  of  mil.  pros,  found' 

euing  of  the  ambus 
lined  the  freedom  of  t!  irn<  <1 

ston<  -  for  the   use  of  the 
administrative    surveillance,   with    downcast    mieu, 
i  > wards   robbery,  which   had   nearly  ruined 

taming  with  the  mora  affection  towai 
iiim. 
be  vivid  emotion  which  lie  had  a  little  while  after  his   return 

i  laborer's  lmt.  it  was  thi 
One  morning  a  little  before  the  break  of  ilatruella,  whi 

U   hia  work  according  to  his  habit,  and  upon  i 

n  amoug  the  branches,  whose  back  on1  ■.  but 

I  to  him,  through  the  distance  aud  the  twil 
ther  unknown  to  him.     Bonlatruelle,  a  drunk- 

iad  ■'  correct  -nil  lucid  memory, "an  indispensable  defensive  arm  to 
.  in  conflict  with  legal  order. 
«}  il  have  1  -  ething  like  that  man':''   iutj 

J 5 1 : ■  make   himself  no  answer,  save  tl  016- 

'  horn  be  had  u  confused  remembi  a 

ilatrm  He,  however,  aside  from  the  identity  which  Ik 

-  hold  of,  made  some  comparisons  and  calculations.     This 
■  the  country.     Fie  bad- come  there.     I  atly. 

N'O  public  : Ji»-i  1  at   that  hour.       lie  h:id  walked  all 

Where  did  ho  come  from  '.'  nut  far  off.     For  he  had  neither  bag 

bundle.     Prom   Paris,  doubtless.     Why  was  he  in  the  wood?  why 

i  an  hour?    what  hail  he  CO  DOC  th<  re  to  do'.' 

.  the   treasure.     By  dint  of  digging   into  his 
memory  be  dimlj  i  I  having  already  had,  several  years  before,  a 

similar  surprise  iu  relation  to  :i  oian  who,  it  struck  him,  was  very  ;  | 
bly  the  »m  i  man. 

While  b(  ind  r  the  vi  ry  v  bis  medi- 

was   natural,    but    not.   very   cum 
When  he  raised  it  again  tb< .  r  anything  there.     The  man 

bad  vanished  in  tie  i  1  in  the  tw  ilight. 

-The.;  id  Boulatruelle,   '■  I  will  lind  him  again.     1  will  dis- 

r  the  parish  oi  I  This  Patron-Minctte  prowler  upon 

why,  i  >vi!l  find  it  out.     N  rel  iu   my  woods  with- 

out  I   have  a  finger  in  it." 

He  took  his  |  irp. 

'•  li.'-    is  something,"  he  mutti  I  »ry  into  the  ground  or  a  man 

with." 

And,  as  one  attaches  one  thread  to  another  thread,  limping  along  at 
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bis  best,  in  the  path  which  the  man  must  have  followed,  he  took  his  way 
through  the  thicket. 

ben  hi1  had  gone  a  hundred  yards,  daylight,  which  began  to  break, 

I  him,     Footsteps  printed  on  the  sand  here  and  there,  grass  matted 

down,  heath  broken  off,  young  branches  bent  into  the  bushes  and  rising 

i  with  a  graceful  slowness,  like   rhe  arms  ef  a   pretty  woman  who 

hers:  If  on  awaking,  indicated  to  him  a  sort  of*  track.  I! 
i  it,' then  he  lost  it.  Time  was  passing,  lie  pushed  further  foe- 
ward  into  the  wood  and  reached  a  kind  nf  .eminence.  A  morning  hunter 
who  passed  along  a  path  in  the  distance,  whistling  the  i  ir  of  Guillery, 
inspired  him  with  the  idea  of  climbing  a  tree.  Although  old,  he  was 
agile.  There  was  near  by  a  beech  tree  of  great  height,  worthy  of  Tity- 
rus  and  Boulatruelle..  Boulatruelle  climbed  the  beech  as  high  as  he 
could. 

The  idea  was  good.  On  exploring  the  solitude  on  the  side  wtoere  the 
wood  was  entirely  wild  and  tangled,  Boulatruelle  suddenly  perceived  the 
man. 

Hardly  had  he  perceived  him  when  he  lost  sight  of  him. 
The  man  entered,  or  rath  ell  glided  into*  distant  glade,  masked  by  tall 
.  but  which  Boulatruelle  knew  very  well  from  having  noticed  there, 
near  a  great  heap  of  burrstone,  a  wounded  chestnut  tree  bandaged  with 
a  p'ate  of  zinc  nailed  upon  the   bark.     This  glade  is  the  one  which  was 
formerly  called  th^  Blaru  ground.     The  heap  of  stones,  intended  for  no- 
body knows  what   use.  which    could   be   seen   there   thirty  years   afl 
doubtless  there  still.     Nothing  equals  the  longevity  of  a  heap  ofsti 
unless  it  be  that  of  a  palisade  Fence.     It  is  there  provisionally.     What 
a  reason  for  enduring  ! 

Boulatruelle,  with  the  rapidity  of  joy,  let  himself  fall  from   the  tree 
rather   than  descended.     The   lair  was  found,  the   problem  was  to  catch 
ime.     The  famous  treasure  of  his  dreams  was  probably  there, 
it   was  no  easy  matter  to  reach   that  glade.     By  the  beaten    path?, 
which  make  a  thousand  provoking  zigzags,  it  required  a  good  quarter  of 
an  hour,      hi  a    straight   line,  through  the   underbrush,  which    is  there 
singularly    thick,  Very  thorny,  and    very  aggressive,  if    required    a 
halt-hour.       There    was    Boulatruelle' 6   mistake.        li<'    believed    in    the 
straight  line;  an  optical  illusion  which  i<  respectable,  bu1  which   ruin* 
many  men.     The  underbrush,  bristling  as  it  was,  appeared  to   him   the 
oad 
"  Let  us  take  the  wolves'  Rue  do  Rivoli,"  said  he. 
B  miatru  .  d  to  going  astray,  this  time  made  the  blui 

.lit. 
lb  threw  himself  resolutely  into  the  thickest  of  the  bush 
lie  had  to  deal  with  hollies,  with  nettles,  with  hawthorns,  with  su 
brier-,  with  thistles,  with  oceccdingly  irascible  brambles.      lie  waa  very 
much  scratch)  d. 

A:  the  b  itfcom  of  the  ravine  he  found  a  stream  which  must  be  cro 
Blaru  glade,  at  the  end  of  forty  minut< 
i,  breathless,  torn,  ferocious.  •■  in  the  gli 

Boulatruelle  ran  to  the  heap  of  itones.     It  wus  in  it^  place.     Nobody 
had  carried  it  away.     As  for  the  man.  he  had  vanished  into  I 
lie  had  escaped.     Where?  oa  which  side?  in  what  thicket?     Imp  . 
ble  to  guess. 
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And  b  hind  the  heap  of  stones,  before  the 

t  .  >  art h,  ::  |                            i  01  aban- 

d         I,  and  a  .  pty. 

•'  ].  1.    I './.on. 


II. 

...\U. 

I\l n ri i^    ■  long  time  neither  dead  nor  alive,     lie  bad 

i  inied  with  delirium,  and  seri  ral  symp* 

{         resulting  rather  from   tl  u  ed  by  the  v. 

t  baa  'from 

ll<-    .  it-  during  entire  nights  in  the  di 

I  ad  with  the  gl  »mv  obslinacj  The  t 

iimIs 
■  -  -absorption,  an  I 
■■  certain  atmospheric  influeo  very  change  in   th<  weather, 

at  tli  storm,  the  physician  was  anxious.     "Above  all,  let  tho 

\  it,"  be  repeated.     The  dressings 

(         licated  and  difficult,  the  fasti  ning  md  bandages  with  a| 

dr^j<  not  being  invented  at  that  period.     Nioolette  used  for  lint  a 

id    ihe.     I'  was  a  >1  without  difficulty  that  tLe 
,  the  nitrate  of  silver  brought  the 
<  •  as  there  was  danger,  M.  Q-illenormand,  in  d<  spair  at  the 

I  was,  like  Marius,  neither  dead  nor  alive 

I. .  ty,  a  very  well 

with  aoh  was  the  desoripl  i  by  the  porter     cam*  ta 

i  d  man,  and   It  :  of  lint  for  tho 

V 

.  ..o   the  7ih  ■  I  b(  r,  f  ar   months,  to  a  day,  after  tho 

vfnl   nighl  when  they  had  brought  him  homo  dying  to  his  grand.- 
I        r,  the  |'li  ;  hi  u  oul  ":  dai      r.     C  m\  ':>  sconce  bi 

d  Btill  to  remain  for  more  than  two  months 
I  mnt  <-!  tin  accidents  resulting  from  the 

fraotui  always  a  last  wound  like  this 

which  will  not  olose,  and  wh  .-,  to  the  groat  dis- 

I  lit. 

However,  tui  i  this  long  oonvali  ived  bim 

from  pursuit        In    I  .mental,  which 

tt]  month  isb.      Eineutes,  in  the   present   statft  o 

ciety,  are  bo  much  tb    fault  of  every  body  that  they  are  followed  by  a 
certain  necessitj  ol  closing  tb    e; 

[<et  us  add    that  the   injamous  Gisquet   order,  which  enjoined   physi- 
cians to  inform  against   the  wound  d,  having  public  opinion, 
not  only  fublio  opinion,  bal  tbi   King  first  wounded  were 
ded  and  protected   by  this   indifn    tot ;     Dd,  with  the  exception  of 
tho.se  who  had  been  taken  prisoners  in  actual   combat,  the  court-msrtials 
dared  nol  disturb  any.     Marius  was  therefore  left  ia  peace. 

M.  Gillenormand  passed  sVst  through  every  anguish,  and  then  every 
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ecstasy.  They  had  great  difficulty  in  preventing  him  from  passing  every 
night  with  the  wounded  man  ;  he  had  his  large  arm-chair  brought  to 
the  side  of  Marius's  bed;  he  insisted  that  his  daughter  should  take  the 
finest  linen  in  the  house  for  compressed  and  bandages.  Mademoiselle 
Gillenprmand,  like  a  prudent  and  elder  person,  found  means  to  spare  the 
fine  linen,  While  she  left  the  grandfather  to  suppose  that  he  was  obeyed. 
M.  (.illcnormand  did  not  permit  anybody  to  explain  to  him  that  for 
making   lint  cambric  is  not  so  good  as  lit, en,  nor   new  liuen  so 

good  as  old.  He  superintended  all  the  dressings,  fronl  which  Mademoi- 
selle Gillenormand  modestly  absented  harself.  When  the  dead  flesh  waa 
cut  with  the  scissors,  he  would  say:  l\aiel  ate!"  Nothing  was  so 
touching  as  to  see  hiai  hand  a  cup  of  gruel  to  (he  wounded  man  with 
senile  trembling.  He  overwhelmed  the  doctor  with  questions. 
lie  did  not  perceive  that  he  always  asked  tl 

On  the  day  the  physician  announced  to  him  that  Marius  was  out  of 
danger,  the  good  man  was  in  delirium.  i    his   porter  three  louis 

as  a  gratuity.  In  the  evening,  on  g  ling  r .  his  ro<pm,  he  danced  a  gavot, 
making  castanets-of  his  thumb  and  forefinger,  and  be  sang 

Then  he  knelt  upon  a  chair,  and  Basque,  who  had  watched  him  through 
the  half-open  door,  was  certain  that  he  was  praying. 

Hitherto,  he  had  hardly  believed  in  Gfdd. 

At  each  new  phase  of  improvement,  which  continued  to  grow  nitre 
and  more  visible,  the  grandfather  raved.  Me  did  a  thousand  mirthful 
things  meehanU.il ly ;  he  ran  up  and  down  stairs  without,  knowing  why. 
A  neighbor,  a  pretty  woman  withal,  was  amazed  at  receiving  a  large 
b  u  jiiet  one  morning;  it.  was  M.  Grillenormaad  who  sent  it  to  her.  M. 
GrilUnormand  attempted  to  take  Nico'lette  upon  his  knees.  He  called 
Marius  Monsieur  the  Damn. 

lie  cried,   "  Vive  la  fiipubliquc !" 

At  (.-very  moment,  he  asked  the   physician:  "There  is  no  more  dan« 
lie  Lo<  •   rius  with  a  grandmother's  eye--,     lie 

bl     ded  him  when  he  ate.     He  no  longer  knew  himself.      He  no  longer 
counted  on   himself.     Marius  was  the  master  of  the  house,  there 
abdication  in  his  joy,  1  -  grandson  of  his  grandson. 

I  ;i  this  lightness  of  heart  which  I  him,  he  was  the  most  v  n- 
erablc  of  children.     For  fi  ar  of  fatiguing  or  of  annoying  the  eonvales* 

it  behind  him  him.     Hew..  l,joyons, 

enraptured,  delightful,  young.     Bis  white  hairs  added  a  sweel   ma 
to  the  cheerful  light  upon  hia  fa    .    When  grace  ia  joined  with  wrinkles, 
it  i-  Th  ire  i  in  happy  old  i . 

■  tlo  m  di  •  '.    in  1-  an  i  can  for  him, 

he  had  one  fisi 

irinm  had  |<  ft  him, 
nam!  v  might  bavi   •  •  he  no  longer  though)  of  it. 

1  [e  held  his  ;  tl  was  in  it. 

II  lid    DOt   know  what    had  'T.dr  of 

i  -.  al- 

the  Tlo'nardiers,  all    his  frien  ly  with  tlr  !    tho 

barricade;  the  strange  passage  of  M .  .Pbjucbclevcat  in  thai  bloody  drama, 
produced  upon  him  the  cfieci  of  an  tuigtnu  iu  a  tempest;  he  understood 


i  bom, 

lif   !•  him    knew;   all    that  they  could 

I  '■■>  the   Roe  des  Filles  du  Cal- 
him  hat 
ill'    i  thin  this  mist  au  iinino 

ing  v.hii-i 
oluri 

.   In-  ha.l  dc        !    i-i  liii    b<  u  I  thul  he 
wonh.  "'lit  the  other,  and  he  was  unaltcrabl 

!   from   anybody,  no  matter  whom,  who  should  wish 
his  gran 
ition  of  his  vanished    Bden.     He  did  not  hide  the  obstacles  from 

And  th  n,  in  proporti  new  hold  of  life,  his  former  griefs 

1,  the  old  ulcers  <d*  his   memory  re-i  •  thought  once 

mel  Pontmercy.  appeared  a  fa  in  between  M    <Jil- 
lenormand  and  him,  Marius;  be  said  to  himself  that  thjjre  was  no  real 
hoped  for  from  hiai  who  had  been  so  unju  hard 

to  bis  father..     Ami  with  health  there  returned  to  him  a  sort  of  harsh- 
wards  his  grandfather.     The  old  man  bore  it  with  gentli  i 
M    Gillenormandj  without   manifesting   it   in   any  way.  that 

Mai  ins  since  he  bad  been  bi  •     ne  and  resti  red   to  consciousi 

had  not  once  said  to  bim  "father.'-'     Be  did  not  say  Monsieur,  it  is 
true;  but  he  found  means  to  soy  neither  the  one   nor  the  other, 

in  manner   of  turning  bis  senl  A    orisis  was  svi  li  i.tly  ap 

preaching. 

•  always  happens  in  simil  .  Man  us,  in  order  to  try 

kirmished   before  offering   battle.  -  called    feeling   the 

ground.     One  morning  i*.  happened  that  M.  Gillenorman  oews- 

p  which  had  fallen  into  hia  ha  i  ;htly  of  the  Convention 

and   discharged  a  royalist   epiphonema   upon    Danton,  Saiut  Just,  and 

apierra.     "The   men   of  '03   w  id    Marius,  sternly. 

The  old  man  was  silent,  and  did  n      whisper  for  the  rest  of  the  day. 

Marius,  who  had  always  prcs<       to  his  mind  the  inflexible  grandfather 
id'  bis  early  years,  saw  in  thu      anoe  an  intense  concentrati  >n  of  ai 
augured  from  it  a  sharp  conflict,  and  increased  his  preparations  for  com- 
bat in  the  inu  of  his  thought. 

:    i  mined  that  in  CUSC  of  refusal  he  would  tear  off  his  ham1.. 
dislocate  his  shoulder,  lay  hare  and  open  his  remaining  wounds,  and  re- 
in     ill    nourishment      His  wounds  were  Ids  ammunition.     To   have 
te  or  to  die. 
He  waited  for  the  favorable  moment  with  the  crafty  patience  of  the 
Kick.     That  moment  came. 


III. 
MA  tills    ATTAI 


One  day  M.  Gillenormand,  while  his  daughter  was  putting  in  order 
the  vials  and  the  cups  upon  the  marble  top  of  the  bureau,  bent  over 
Marius  and  said  to  him  in  his  most  tender  tone: 
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"Do  you  see,  my  darling  Mai  ins,  in  yotfT  place  I  would  eat  meat  now 
ratber  than  fish':  A  fried  sole  is  excelh  nl  to  begin  a  convalescence,  but, 
to  put  the  sick  man  on  his  legs,  it  takes  a  pood  cutlet." 

Martus,  nearly  all  whose  strength  had  returns  I,  her, 

sat  up  in  bed;  rested  his  clen  the  sheets,  looked  his  grand- 

father in  the  fare,  assumed  a  terrible  air,  and  said.: 

"This  leads  me  to  say  something  to  yon."  "  What  fa  it?''  "It  is 
that  I  wi>h  to  marry."  "  Foreseen}"  said  the  grandfather.  And  he 
burst   out   laughing.     "How  Ton  hall 

have  her,  your  lat*si< 

Mi  rius,  astounded,  anil  overwhelmed  by  the  dazzling  burst  of  happi- 
ncss,  trembled  in  every  limb. 

M.  Gillenormand  continued  :  '•  Yes,  you  shall  have  her,  your  hand* 
some,  pretty  little    girl.     She   conies    every  (lay  in  tl,  "f  an  old 

gentleman   to  inquire  after  yon.     Since  yen   were   wounded,  she   has 
passed    her  time   in  weeping  and    making   lint.      I    have  made  inquiry. 
She  lives  in  the   Rue  de  ['Homme  Arno,  Number  Seven.      Ah,  we  are 
ready!     A!.  !  you  want  her!     Well,  you  shall  have  her.     That  cat 
you.     You  had  arranged  your  little   plot;  you  said   to  yourself:   I  am 
going  to  make  it  known  bluntly  to  that    grandfather,  to  tint  mummy  of" 
the  Regency  and  of  the  Directory.     We  shall   see.     Battle.     Ah! 
take  the  hull  by  the  horns.      That  is  good.      i  propose  a  cutlet,  and  you 
answer:   '  V  propos,  1  wish  to  marry.'      That  is  what  I  eall  a  tram-  I 
Ah  '•   you  had  reckoned  upon  some  bickering.      You  didn't    know  that  1 
was  an  old  coward.      What  do  y<m  say  to  that  ?      You  are  spite  1      Well, 
if  is  all  the  same.     T  do  what  you  wish,  that  cuts  you  out  of  it,  idiot. 
Listen.     I  have  made  inquiries,  T  am   sly  too;  she  is  charming,  she  is 
he   lancer  is  nor  true,    '  lade   h  aps  of  lint,  she   is  a 

jewel,  she  worships  you  ;  if  you  had  died,  there  would  have  I 

;  her  bier  would  have  accompanied  mine.     I  bad  a  strong  notion, 
os  so<   .  •  plant  In  r  square  at  your  bedside,  but  it  is 

only  in  romances  that  they  introduce  young  girls  unceremoniously  to  the 
•:'  the  pretty  wounded  men  who  interest  them. 
not  do      What  would  your  aunt  have  said?    And  then  what  would 
the  doctor  have  said 't    That  d  fever,  a  pretty  girl.    Finally, 

it  is  all  right ;  don't  let  us  talk  any  more  about  it,  it  is  said,  it  is  donek 
it  is  fixed;  fak<?,  her.     Such  is  my  ferocity.     Do  you 
did  not  love  me;    I  said  :  What   is  there  that  1    can  do,  th<  n,  to   i 
this  fool  love  me?     1  -id:  '  Hold  on)     I  have  my  little  Cosette  u 
my  hand:   1  will  give  her  to  him,  he  must  surely  love  a   littl 
let  him    tell  why.      Ah  !   you    thought  that    the  old    fellow  W88 
storm,  to  make    a   gruff  voice,  No,  and    to   lift    hi-  i  all 

this  dawn.       Not  at  all.      Cosette,  BO    be  it  ;    love,  ^,.    he  if  ;    I 
ing  hrttcr.      Monsieur,  take  the  trouble  to  marry.      J)e   happy,  my  dear 
1." 

This  said,  tie    old  man  bur  I  into 

And  betook  Mai  and  be  hugged  it  in  both  am  I  his 

old  breast,  and  tiny  both    b  I  the   fori 

supreme  happin< 

"Father!"   exc!uimcd  Marius.     "Ah!  you  Jove  n  said  the 

old  man. 
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Thei  ked  and  could  nnt  apeak. 

At  1  lie    1ihs 

Mai  in-  n  .  her's 

thai  1  uiorrow.w 
'     «\Yhj 

"  Woll,  to-day.     Hero:'  You  ha     call    I  m<   '  l-'ither' 


— ,  by 

M.  Qllleoormand  thought   lie  I   a  slight  h< i\ui  i>n   Marina's 

i,  in  truth,  -  i"  list  en  in 

Lim,  flown  off  a^-  bo  bad  in!  thinkiug  far  more  1 

bling  at  haviug  intn  luc    1    Ai 
inely,  resumed  pn  1  ij  iiatrh  : 
it  the  word.     The  fact  is  that  the  -.mry 

.•.  ii  1  were   not  evil   disposed,  thai    is   incontestable,  who  • 
Ire"  ('hen.  I   thi  -n  a  littlt  . 

*  had  him  ;_'uijh>i .     That  is  to  Bay  that  those  great  men,  to 

nth  of  Thermid  f  the  pub]  ;cd  Andre 

Chenier  t.»  have  the  kindness  t<>  u" •"" 

M .  Gj  tnand,  ehoked  bj  hi  uld  Dot  contii 

being  able   neithei  1  1   finish  it  npr  to  retract  it.  while   his  dau 
arranging   the   pillow  b  irius,  the  old  man,  overwhelmed   I 

many  emotions,  th'i  quickly  as   hi  out  of 

the  '  id   the  d  him,  and,  purple,  strangling, 

foaming,  bis  1  ig  from  hi  lund  him-  face  with 

r.     He  s 
|ue  by  the  collar  and  cri    '    full    in   hi^-  face  with   fury:  "  By  the 
dred   thousand  Javottea  oi  the  devil,  inated 

him!" 

"  Who,   M01  Chenier!"     *  at,"  said 

1    . 


IV. 

iRMAND  THINKS    IT    NO!     IMl'RI 

ili.M      MONSIEUB     FAUOH1  BHOULD    COME     in    WITU    so.mk- 

tiiinc    1  M'i  1;    DIB   ARM. 

:inl  M.i! in-  paw  each  other  aj 

What  the  interview  was,  we  will  not  attempt  to  tell.  There  are  things 
which  we  should  nol  paint  ;  the  sun  is  of  the  number. 

The  whole  family,  including  in  bled  in 

Marioa's  room  when  Cosette  entered. 

She  appeared  on  the  threshold  ;  it  fecmed  as  if  she  were  in  a  cloud. 

Just  at  that  instant  the  grandfather  was  about  to  blow  his  nose;  he 
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6topped  short,  holding  his  nose  in  his  handkerchief,  and  looking  at  (Ro- 
sette above  it :  "  Adorable  !"  he  exclaimed.  Then  he  blew  his  nose 
with  a  loud  noise. 

Cosette  was  intoxicated,  enraptured,  startled,  in  Heaven.  She  was 
as  frightened  as  one  can  be  by  happiness.  She  stammered,  quite  | 
quite  red,  wishing  to  throw  herself1  into  Marins's  arms,  and  not  daring 
to.  Ashamed  to  show  her  love  before  all  those  people.  We  are  pitiless 
towards  happy  lovers;  we  stay  there  when  they  have  the  strongest  de- 
sire to  be  alone.     They,  however,  have  no  need  at  all  of  society. 

With  Cosette  and  behind  her,  had  entered  a  man  with  white  hair, 
grave,  smiling  nevertheless,  but  with  a  vague  and  poignant  smile.  This 
was  "Monsieui  Fauchejevent ;"  this  was  Jean  Valjean. 

Ho  wa    v    .  V<        .  as  the  porter  had  said,  in  a' new  black  suit, 

with  a  white  cravat. 

The  porter  was  a  thousand  miles  from  recognizing  in  this  correct  bour- 
geois, in  this  probable  notary,  the  frightful  corpse-bearer  who  had  landed 
at  bis  door  on  the  night  of  the  7%h  of  June,  ragged,  muddy,  hid 
haggdrd,  his  face  masked  by  blood  and  dirt,  supporting  the  fainting  Ma- 
rius  in  his  arms;  still  his  porter's  scent  was  awakened.  Wluu  M.  Kau- 
chelevent  had  arrived  with  Cosette,  the  porter  could  not  -help  confi  ling 
this  remark  to  his  wife:  "I  don't  kuow  why,  1  always  imagine  that  L 
have  seen  that  face  sotuewheri 

Monsieur  Fauchelevent,  in  Marius's  room,  stayed  near  the  uoor,  as  if 
apart.  ■  lie  had  under  his  arm  a  package  similar  in  appearance  to  an 
octavo  volume,  wrapped  in  paper.  The  paper  of  the  envelope  was  green- 
ish, and  seemed  mouldy. 

"  l)ocs  this  gentleman  always    have  books  under  his  arm   like  that?" 
I  Mademoiselle  Gilleuormand,  who  did  not  like  books,  in  a  low  voice 
of  Nicolette. 

'*  Well,''  answered  M.  Gillenormand,  who  had  heard  her,  in  the  same 

tone,  "  he  h  a  scholar.    What  then  ?  is  it  Ids  fault?    Monsieur  Boulard, 

whom  1    knew,  never  went  out  without  a  hook,  be  neither,  and   always 

an  old  volume  against  bis    heart  like  that."      And  bowing,  he  said, 

in  a  loud  voice  :   "  Monsieur  Trancheleveal  •" 

Father  Gillenormand  did  not  do  this  on  purpose,  but  inattention  to 
proper  nam  -  was  an  aristooratio  way  he  had. 

'•  Monsieur  Tranchelevent,  1  have  the  honor  of  asking  of  you  for  my 
grandson.  Monsieur  the    Baron    Martua  Pontmercy,  the   hand  at   M 

lie/'     Monsieur    ;  lid   the 

grandfather      And,  turning  I  Minus  and 

tended  and  hi 

Tl,  i  all    the  ''ho 

rati      The}  talked  low,  Marias  leaning  on   hit   I 
■  ■  '  ffa   ;  |      •.    ,i  !"   miirmnn  d  I 

;>t    like  tha'  I     But 
why.'     I*  if  horrible,     Ifoi   four  months  1  Oh.  how 

■  ad    1  doi 
I  pardon  you,  hut  you  wou't  do  il  again. 

teil  us  to  come,  L  thought  again  I  should  die,  hut  i;  i  was 

so  sad  !  I  did  not  take  time  to  dress  myself;  1  must  look  like  a  fright. 
What  will  your  relatives  say  of  me,  to  sec   me  with  a  collar  ragged? 
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:ill   the  I  till   in  the 

STour  should  ii>M 

pat  their  And  then they  have  i  thsh 

with  8i  That  i-  frightful.     I  have  eri  •  left     Jt 

can  suffer  like  that      Your  grand  fat  I 
disturb  yourself;  d 
will  hurt  yourself.    Oh,  how  m!    Soourtr 

is  all  over  I     f  am  very  Billy.     1  wanted  to  iu  thai  1 

pletely.     I  •  i  you  lo1  :  ?     We  five  in  the 

'!<•  I'Hom  There  is  n  i  garden.     I  have  been  makin 

time.     Here,  M  look,  it  is  your  fault,  my  B 

Ions."     ••  Angel  !*'  said  Marina. 

:  1   in  the   1  tnguage  which  cannol 
•her  word  would  resist  the  pitiless  uses  which  lovers  make  of  it. 
Then,  as  there  w  ire  Bpeotatoi  .  they  Btopped,  and  di  1  not  say  another 
word,  contenting  themselves  with    touching   each   other's   hauls   very 
gently. 

f&.  Gilli  Bormaud  turned  towards  all  those  who  were  in  the  room,  and 

cried  :  "Why  don't  you  talk  loud,  the  rest  of  you?    Make  a  noise,  behind 

Come,  a  little  uproar,  the  devil !  so  that  Idron  can 

•  •hatter  at  their  eafl 

And  approaching   Marina  and  Cosette,  he  said  to  them   very  lows 
••  Make  love.     Don't  be  disturbed." 

Aunt  Gillenormand  wi  with  amazement  this  irruption  of  light 

into  ber  aged   into  rior.     This  araaz<  d  d<  t  at  all   aggr 

was  :  ist  in  Che  world   tbe  scandalized   and  onvious  look  of  an 

owl  upon  two  ringddves;  it  w»>  the  dull   eye  of  a  poor  innoci  i 
veil ;  it  was  incomplete  life  b  -  that  triumph, 

"  Mademoiselle  Gillenormaod  tl  said   her  father  to   her,'*] 

told  you  plainly  that  tMs  would  happen.''    II    remained  hilenta  moi 
and  added  Id  the   happiness  of  others."     Then   be  turned   to- 

wards 

'•  How  pretty  she  i-!  bow  pretty  she  is  I     She  is  a  Greuzo.     You  are 
going  to  have  horall   alone  to  yourself  then,  rascal!     Ah!  my  n 
y  in  li  i\  ■■  i  nai  r  >w  ■   lucky,  ii    "  were  not  Bi 

old,  we  would  cross  swords  for  who  should  have  her.  Stop! 
I  am  in  love  with  you,  Mademoiselle.  Thai  i^  very  natural.  It  is  your 
right.     Ah  1  i'  pretty,  charming  little  wedding  that  this  i 

iog  to  in  .  a  is  du  Saint  Sacra  tin  nt  i-  our  parish,  but  I  will 

have  a  dispensation  so  that  you  may  be  married  at  Saint  Paui's.  The 
church  is  better    It  is  i  uettish.     Mademoiselle,  I  am  altogether 

of  your  opinion,  1  want  girls  to  marry,  they  arc  made  for  that.  There 
is  a  certain  St.  Catherine  whom  I  would  always  like  to  see  with  ber  hair 
down.  To  be  an  old  maid,  that  IS  fin"',  but  it  is  cold.  So  marry,  beau- 
ties. I  really  don't  see  the  good  of  being  an  old  maid.  L  know  very 
well  that  they  have  a  chapel  apart  in  the  church,  and  that  they  talk  a 
good  deal  about  the  sisterhood  of  the  Virgin;  but,  zounds,  a  handsome 
husband,  a  fine  fellow,  and,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  a  big  flaxen-haired 
boy  who  BqueezeB  your  breast  by  handful!  in  his  little  rosy  paws,  while 
he  laughs  like  the  dawn,  that  is  better  after  all  than  holding  a  taper  at 
vespers  and  singing   Turris  eburnca  !" 
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The  grandfather  executed  a  pirouette  upon  hi?  ninety  year  old  heels, 
and  began  to  talk  again,  like  n  Bpring  which  flies  back 

lie  sa I  down  near  them,  made  Cosette  sit  down,  and  took  their  four 
hands  in  his  old  wrinkled  hands: 

"She  re  exquisite,  this  darling.  She  is  b  masterpiece,  this  Cosette  ! 
She  is  a  very  Jittle  girl  ami  a  ver;>  ly<      She  will   be  only  a  bir- 

oness,  that  is  stooping;  she  was  bom  a  marchioness.  Hasn't  she  lashei 
For  you?  My  children,  fix  it  well  in  your  noddles  that  you  are  in  the 
right  of  it.  Love  one  another.  Be  foolish  about  it.  Love  is- the  fool- 
ishness of  men,  and  the  wisdom  of  God.  Adore  each  ether.  Only," 
added  he,  suddenly  darkening,  "what  a  misfortune!  This  is  what  I 
am  thinking  of!  More  than  half  of  what  1  have  is  in  annuity  :  as 
SM'I  live,  it's  all  well  enough,  but  after  my  death,  twenty  years  from 
now,  ah  !  my  poor  children,  you  will  not  have  a  sun." 

Here  a  grave  and  tranquil  voice  was  heard,  which  said  :  '-Mademoi- 
selle finphrasie  Fauchelevent  has  six  hundred  thousand  francs." 

It  was  Jean  Yaljeau'a  voice.  He  had  not  yet  uttered  a  word,  nobody 
seemed  even  to  remr  ruber  that  he  was  there,  and  he  stood  erect  and  mo- 
tionless behind  all  these  happy  people. 

"How  is  .Mademoiselle  Euphrasia  in  question?"  asked  the  grand- 
father, 8  tar  tied. 

"  That  is  me,"  answered  Cosette.  "Six  hundred  thousand  francs!" 
resumed  M.  <  ullenormand.  "Less  fourteen  or  fifteen  thousand  francs, 
perhaps,"  said  Jean  Yaljean.  And  he  laid  on  the  table  the  package 
which  Aunt  Gillenormand  had  taken  for  a  book. 

Jean  Yaljean  opened  the  package  himself;  it  was  a  bundle  of  bank- 
notes.    They  ran  through  them,  and   they' counted   them.     There  1 
five  hundred  bills  of  a  thousand  francs,  and  a   hundred  and    sixty-eight 
of  five  hundred       In  all,  live  hundred  and   eighty-four  thousand  li 
"  That  is  a  good  book,"    said    M.  'Gillenormand.     "Five  hundred  and 
eighty-four  thousand  francs  I"  murmured  the  Aunt. 

"This  arranges  things  very  well,  does  it  not,  Mademoiselle  flillenor- 
mand  the  elder?"  resumed  the  grandfather.  "  This  devil  of  a  Marius, 
he  has  found  you  a  grisette  millionaire  on  the  tree*of  dreams!  Then 
trust  in  the  love-making  of  young  folks  nowadays!  Students  tind  stu- 
dent esBea  with  six  hundred  thousand  francs.  Cherubin  works  better 
than  Rothschild." 

"Five  hundred  and  eighty- four  thousand  francs!"  repeated  Made- 
moiseile  Gillenormand  in  an  under  tone.  "Five  hundred  and  eighty- 
four.!  ill  i'  six  bund'  nid,  indeed  !" 

As  li>r  Marius  an  re   looking  at  each  other   during 

this  lime  ;  tbej  paid  little  attention  to  this  incident. 


V. 
DEPO  ■  1  J     KATii  EH     IN  S    WITH 

The  reader  has  doubtl  1,  without  it  iry  to 

explain  at   length,  that  Jean  Yaljean,  after   the  Uhampmathiev  affair, 
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come  to  P 
by  hin),  under  the   name  of  Mom 

Madeline,  ar  M ,  from  I.  ,  I   that,  in 

I  in  bim,  in  fact,  a  short  I 
»  led  and    buried    thai  sum  in  the  forest  of  Mont 

meil,  iu  the  place  called  the  Blfcru  grounds.  The  sum,  six  hundred  and 
r 1 1 i 1 1  v  all   in   bank-n  mall    bulk 

(the  b  iz  istur  •.  he   had 

i    it  in   an  oa;  diestnut   shavings.     In   the   same 

had  put  !,;~  other  treasure,  the    bishop's  candlesticks,     k  will 

.      ered  t!  it  he  carried  away  these  candlesticks  w  aped 

M sur  M .     The  man   perceived  <<*c  evening,   for  ;1ip 

time,  by  Boulatruelle,  was  Jean    Valjean.     Afterwai  .love/ 

in  need  of  money,  be  went  to  the  Blaru  glade  for  it. 
Hence  the  absences  of  which  we  have  spoken.     He  had  a  ■  ?onge- 

where  in  the  bushes,  in  a  hiding-place  known  only  to  himself  When 
he  .-aw  Marina  convalescent,  feeling  that  the  hour  was  approaching  when 
this  money  might  be'useful,  he  bad  gone  after  it;  and   ii     -  igain 

whom  Boulatru  in   the  wood,  but  this  time  in  the  morning,  and 

not  at  night.     Boulatruelle  inherited  tbe  pickaxe. 

The  real  sum  was  live  hundred  and  eighty  four  thousand  five  hundred 
francs  Jean  Valjean  took  out  tbe  five  hundred  francs  for  himself. 
"  We  T.>i!l  Bee  afterwards,"  thought  be, 

Th'1  difference  between  this  sum  and  the  six  hundred  and  thirty  thou- 
sand francs  withdrawn  from    Laffil  ted   the  expense?  of  ten 
years,  from    1823  to   1833.     The  five  years  Bpent  in  thi  had 
illy  live  thousand  fin 
Jean  Valjean  put  the  two  silver  candlesticks  upon  the  mantel,  where 
they  shone,  i  i  Toussaint's  great  admiration 

Moreover,  .lean  Valjean  knew  that  he  was  delivered  l'r<»:i  -Invert.  It 
had  been  mentioned  in  his  presence,  and  he  had  verified  the  fact  in  the 
Moniteur,  which  published  it,  that  an  inspector  of  police,  named  Javert, 
had  been  fonnd  drowned  undet  a  washer- woman's  boat  between  the  l'ont 
au  Change  and  the  Pont  Neuf,  and  that  a  paper  left  by  this  man,  oth- 
erwise irreproachable  and  highly  esteemed  by  bis  chiefs,  led  to  a  belief 
that  be  bad  committed  suicide  during  a  fit  of  mental  aberration.  "  In 
fact,"  thought  .Jean  Valjean,  ''since  having  me  in  bis  power,  he  let  me 
go,  he  must  already  have  been  crazy." 


VI. 

Tin:  TWO  oi-D   MEN   DO  EVERYTHING,  iacu    I  v    rns  own    \\'.\y;  that 
CO.s i  i  ii,   M  vY    BE   iiai  PT. 

All  the  preparations  were  made  for  the  marriage.  The  physician  be- 
ing consulted  said  that  it  might  take  place  in  February.  This  was  in 
1»        iter.      Bome  ravishing  weeks  of  perfect  happiness  rolled  away. 

Qosette  and  Marius  had  passed  abruptly  fmtn  ibe  grave  to  paradise. 
There  Lad  becu  but  little  caution  in  the  transition, and  they  would  have 
been  stunned  if  they  had  not  been  dazzled. 
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"  Do  you  understand  anything  about  it?*'  snid  Planus  to  Cosette. 

"  No,"  answered  Co.sette,  "  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  good  God  it* 
caring  i'or  us." 

Joan  Valjean  did  all,  smoothed  all,  conciliated  all,  made  all  easy,  lie 
hastened  towards  rosette's  happiness1  with  as  much  eagerness,  and  appa- 
rently as  much  joy,  as  Cosette  herself. 

As  he  had  been  a  mayor,  ho  knew  how  to  solve  a  delicate  problem,  in 
the  secret  of  which  he  was  alone:  Cosette's  civil  state.  To  bluuih  < 
her  origin,  who  knows  ?  that  might  prevent,  the  marriage.  He  drew 
Cosette  out  of  all  difficulty.  lie  arranged  a  family  of  dead  people  for 
her,  a  sure  means  of  incurring  no  objection.  Gosette  was  what  remained 
of  an  extinct  family;  Cosette  was  not  hi-^  daughter,  but  the  daughter  Of 
another  Faucbelevent.  Two  brothers  Faucbelevent  had  been  gardi 
at  the  convent  of  the  Petit  Picpus.  They  went  to  this  convent,  the 
best  recommendations  and  the  most  respectable  testimonials  abounded; 
the  good  nuns,  little  apt  and  little  inclined  to  fathom  questions  of  pater- 
nity, and  understanding  no  malice,  had  never  kuown  very  exactly  of 
which  of  the  two  Fauchclevcnts  linle  Cosette  was  the  daughter.  They 
said  what,  was  wanted  of  them,  and  said  it  with  zeal.  A  notary's  act 
was  drawn  up.  Cosette  became  before  the  law  Mademoiselle  Kujhrasie 
Fauchelevent.  ghe  was  declared  an  orphan,  dean  Valjean  arranged 
matters  in  Buch  a  way  a>:  to  be  designated  bunder  the  name  of  Fauehele- 
vent,  as  C  guardian,  with  M.  (Jillcnormand  as  overseeing  guar- 

dian. 

for  the  five  hundred  and  eighty-four  thousand  francs,  that  was  a 
legacy  left  to  Cosette  by  a  dead  person  who  desired  to  remain  unknown. 
The  original  legacy  had  been  five  hundred  and  ninety-four  thousand 
francs;  but  ten  thousand  francs  had  been  expended  for  Mademoiselle 
Euphrasie's  education,  of  which  five  thousand  francs  were  paid  to  the 
convent  itself.  This  legacy,  deposited  in  the  hands  of  a  third  party, 
was  to  be  given  up  to  Cosette  at  her  maj-.rity  or  at  the  time  of  her  mar- 
riage Altogether,  this  was  wry  acceptable,  as  wc  see,  especially  with 
a  basis  of  more  than  half  a  million.  There  were  indeed  a  few  singu- 
larities here  and  there,  but  nobody  saw  them;  one  of  those  interested 
had  his  eyes  bandaged  by  love,  the  other  by  the  six  hundred  thousand 
francs. 

Cosette  learned  that  she  was  not  the  daughter  of  that  old  man  whom 
she  had  so  long  called  father.  lie  was  only  a  relative;  another  Fau- 
chelevent, was  her  real  father.  At  any  other  time,  this  would  have  bro- 
ken her  heart.  But  at.  this  ineiFable  hour,  it  was  only  a  little  sh.i 
a  darkening.  and-she  had  BO  much  joy  that  this  cloud  was  of  short  dura- 
tion. She  h<d  Marius.  The  young  man  came,  the  goodman  1 
away ;   such  is  life. 

i  1  then,  Cos<  tte  had  been  accustomed  for  long  years  to  see  enigmas 
about,  her:  everybody  who  I  ions  childhood  is  always 

ready    for     certain     renunciations.      She     continued,    however,    to 
"  Father  "  '  i  Jean  Valj<  an. 

.    was   enth 
maul.      It  is  true  that  he  loaded  her  with  madrigals   and  with  presents. 
While  dean  Valjean  was  bui 
6ette,  and  a  possession   of  au   unimpeachable  statut,   M.  Cillenurujaud 
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Nothing  ami 

uipurc 

I  things  arc  the   i  the 

hild- 

llii  1   1  mi <  n.lrl   lao 

••  L  I  ;.  - 
lid   he;  "  y  I    ve    in  th< 

ippi  '1  tie  i  lull  of  t li c  toil 

.  unasks,  la  in  pas,  • 
Tours,  [ndian    bandkei  ibroidered  with  I  which 

;ii  the  piece   finished  on   bol  I  iono  i 

■  .!i   point,  sol  '  ivory  ornami 

he  lavished  :i!l  up  in  ( !o 
in  love  with  Marius  and  wild  with  grat- 
row.ards  M.  Uilleo  f  a  b  undless  happiness  clad 

Ivet.     tier  wedding  corbeille  appeared  to  her  upbori 
seraphim,     tier  soul  soared  into  the  azure  in  lace. 

'J  i  .  ion  of  the  1"\  d,  hy 

grandfather.     It  was   like  a   ll  lurish  of  trump 
the  I  da  Calvaye. 

livery  morni  ring  of  finery  from  the   grai 

Kvery  possible  furbelow  it  Bpleudidlj  aboul 

While  ll  ather,  in  full  lyric  effusion,  was  listening  to  bin 

1  1  Marius  were  intoxicated  with  Beeing  each  other  freely. 

Aunl  Gillenormat  it  all  with  her  imperturbable  placidity.  She 

bad  bad  within  five  or  six  'months  a  certain  nu  ub  r  of  em  itions ;  Ma- 
rius returned,  Marius  brougb I  back  bleeding,  Marius  brought  back  from 
a  barricade,  .Marius  dead,  then  alive,  Marius  reconciled,  Marius  be- 
Marius  marrying  a,  pauper,  Marius  marrying  a  millionaire. 
The  six  hundred  fii  tusand  francs  had  been  her  last  turprisc.  Then  her 
firs!  comujunicanl  indifference  returned  to  her.  She  went  regularly  to 
the  offices,  picked  over  her  rosary,  road  her  praj  I  A.oe» 

iu  on  bile   they  were  whispering   /  /. ■■      Vbus in 

the  other,  and,  vaguely,  saw  Marius  and  C  wo  shadows.     The 

v.  was  h<  i 
Th  lition  of  inert  asceticism  in  which  the  soul,  neu- 

tralized by  torpor,  i    to  what  might    bo  called   the  business  of 

living,  ,ii 

human   im  i  us,  nou  painful    impress 

jion  .     •  ion,"  sai  Lb  r  Gilleuormand  to  bis  daugh- 

old   in    the  head.     Jfou  smell   nothing  of  life. 
Xo  bad  odor,  but  a 

Still,  (.he  six  him  sand  franc  ined  the  hesitation 

of  the  old  maid.     Ber  father  bad  tabic  of  counting  her  for, 

le,  that  he 'ha  I  not  consulted  her  in  i  o  Ma- 

rius's  marriage.     Ue  had  acted  with  impel  rding  to  his  went, 

having,  a  despot  become   a   slave,  but  one  thou  Man  us. 

•  aunt,  that  the  aunt  existed, and  that  she  might  hive  an  opin- 
ion, he  had  not  even    thought;   and,  perfect   *hv<i<  as  she  Was,  this   had 
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ruffled  her.  A  little  rebellious  inwardly,  but  outwardly  impassible,  she 
said  to  herself:  "My  father  Bettles  the  question  of  the  marriage  with- 
out me,  I  will  settle  the  question  of  the  inheritance  without  him."  She 
was  rich,  in  fact,  and  her  father- was  not.  She  had  therefore  reserved 
her  decision  thereupon.  It  is  probable  that,  if  the  marriage  had  been 
poor,  she  would  have  left  it  poor.  So  much  the  worse  for  Monsieur,  my 
nephew  !  He  married  a  beggar,  let  him  be  a  beggar.  But  Cosette's 
half-million  pleased  the  aunt,  and  changed  her  feelings  in  regard  to  this 
pair  of  lovers.  Some  consideration  is  due  to  six  hundred  thousand 
francs,  and  it  was  clear  that  she  could  not  do  otherwise  than  leave  her 
fortune  to  these  young  people,  since  they  no  longer  needed  it. 

It  was  arranged  that  the  couple  should  live  with  the  irrandfather.  JVI. 
Gillenormand  absolutely  insisted  upon  giving  them  his  room,  the  finest 
in  the  house.  "  It  will rejuvenate  me,  he  declared.  "  It,  is  an  old 
project.  T always  had  the  idea  of  making  a  wedding  in  my  room." 
He  filled  this  room  with  a  profusion  of  gay  old  furniture!  lie  hung  the 
walls  and  the  ceiling  with  an  extraordinary  stuff  which  he  had  in  the 
piece,  and  which  he  believed  to  be  from  Utrecht,  a  satin  background 
with  golden  immortelles,  and  velvet  auriculas.  "With  this  stuff,"  said 
he,  "  the  Duchess  d'Anville's  bed  was  draped  at  La  Roche  Guyon." 
He  put  a  little  Saxony  figure  on  the  mantel,  holding  a  muff  over  her 
naked  belly. 

M.  Gillenormand's  library  became  the  attorney's  office  which  Marius 
required ;  an  office,  it  will  be  remembered,  being  rendered  necessary  by 
the  rules  of  the  order. 


VII. 

THE    EFFECTS    OF    DREAM    MINGLED    WITH    IIAI'PINESS. 

The  lovers  saw  each  other  every  day.  Cosette  came  with  M.  F:tu- 
chelevent.  "It  is  reversing  the  order  of  things,"  said  Mademoiselle 
Gillenormand,  "  that  the  intended  should  come  to  the  house  to  be  courted 
like  this."  But  Marina's  convalescence  had  led  to  this  habit;  and  the 
arm-chairs  in  the  Rue  dos  Filles  du  Calvaire,  "better  for  long  talks  than 
the  straw  chairs  of  the  Rue  de  l'llomme  Arm<5,  had  rooted  it.  Marius 
and  M.  Fauchelevent  saw  one  another,  but  did  not  speak  to  each  /Other. 
Tftat  seemed  to  be  understood.  Every  girl  needs  a  chaperon.  Cosette 
could  not  have  come  without  M.  Fauchelevent.  To  Marius,  M.  Fan- 
chclevtmt  was  the  condition  of  Cosette.  He  accepted  it.  In  bringing 
upon  the  carpet,  vaguely  and  generally,  matters  of  policy,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  general  amelioration  of  the  lot  of  all,  they 
ceeded  in  Baying  a  little  more  than  yea  and  no  to  each  other.  Once,  on 
the  subject  of  education,  which  Marius  wished  gratuitous  and  obliga- 
tory, multiplied  under  all  forms,  lavished   upon  all  like  the  air  ind  the 

mine,  in   one  word,  respirable  by  the  entire  people,  they  fell   into  • 
unison  and  almost  into  a  conversation.     Marius  remarked  on  tin's  occa- 
sion that   M.  Fauchelevent  talked  well,  and   even  with  a  certain  eleva- 
tion of  language.     There  was,  however,  something  wanting.     M.  Fau- 


t  had  sou.'  than  a  man  of  the  world,  and  something 

D 

Hy  arid   in  the   depth  of  his  thouf  unded  this 

M.  !                                          Iiim  simply  benevolent  and  cold,  with  all 

Tin T'                  .  i m  nt  in;  bout 
[n  hi 

;.   four   li'1  I  ^Viiny  tl 

in  it.     II  '•  lly  true  that  he  had 

M.  Faucbeh  rent,  such  a  man,  bo  Berioua  and  so  calm,  in  the  barric 

•  rever,  the  only  Btupor  which  the  ;■•  I   the 

di-.  of  the  past  had  left  in  his  mind.     We  must  not  su] 

that  he  was  delivered   frontal!   tl  inch 

when  happy,  even  when  with  incl- 

ine] head  which  does   not  turn  towards  the  1.  f  the 

oontaina  neither  thought  nor  love.     At  moments,  Marios 
ice  with  his  hands,  and  the  i  I  tumultously  traversed  the 

twilight  which  oiled   his  brain,     lie  saw  Maheuf  fall   again,  he  I 

tohe  Binging   b  death  the  grape,  he  felt  upon   hia  lip  the  chill  of 
head;   Enjolras,  Courfeyrac,  Jean  Prouvaire,  Combefl 
iire;  all  his  fri  ■  him,  then  dissip 

All   these  beings,  dear,  sorrowful,  valiant,  oharming  or  tragical,  were 
tln\  really  existed  ?   Ti.  rap]   d  < 

thing  in  it-  smoke.     Th<  ms.     Be  it 

hi  inself;  h  ..  ithiu  himsi  If;  be  ■ 

bed  realities.     Where  were  they  all   then?     Waa  it   indeed  true 
that  all  w<  ■■  A  fall  into  the  darkness  had  carried  off  all,  ex 

himself.     It  all  seemed  to  him  to  haw-  diss  behind  a  cur- 

:  a  tin;, dr.      Then  h   curtain.*  which   drop  down    in   lifj. 

I 
And  hin  he  really  the  same  man?     lie,  the  poor,  he  was 

he,* the  abandoned,  he  had  a  family;  he,  tie'  despairing,  he  was 
marrying  Cosette.  1  to  him   that  he  had   passt  1   through  a 

.  and  that  he  had  gone  in  black,  and  that  he  ha  I  it  white. 

And  in  tlii-  tomb,  the  others  had  Remained.     At  certain   moments,  all 
beings  of  tho  past,  returned  and  present,  formed  a  circle  about 
him  and  rendered  him  gloomj  ;  then  he  thought  of 

i  ii'  ;  hut  it  required  nothing  less  than  this  felicity  to  efface 
this  catastrophe. 

M .  Fauehel.  \>  nt   almost   had  a  jilaee  among  these  vanished  beings. 

Marius  hesitated  to  believe  that  tie'  Fauchelevent  of  the  barricade  w*s 

as  this  Fauchelevent  in  flesh  and  blood,  near 

i  probably  one  of  those  night  ling  and 

:  with  his  hours  of  delirium.     Moreover,  theii  tw  i  natures  showing 

j,  front  to  each  •  their,  no  question  waa  |  i  >m  Marius  to  M. 

Fauchelevent.     The   idea  of  it  did   not  even  occur  to   him.     We   have 

i  this  characteristic  nee. 

Two   men  who   have   a  common   secret,  and  who,  by  a  sort  of  tacit 

incut,  do  not  exchange,  a  word  upon  the  subject,  such  a  thing  is 

re  than  one  would  think. 

Once  only,  Marius   made  an   attempt.     He   brought  the   Hue   de   la 

Chanvrcric  into  the  conversation,  and,  turning  towards  M.  Fauchelevent, 
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he  said  to  him  :  "You  arc  well  acquainted  with  that  street?"  "What 
street?"  "The  Hue  de  la  Chanvrcric."  "I  have  no  idea  of  the  name 
of  that  street,"  answered  M.  Fauchelevcnt  in  the  most  natural  tone  in 
the  world. 

The  answer,  which  bore  upon  the  name  of  the  street,  and  not  upon 
the  street  itself,  appeared  to  Man  us  more  conclusive  than  it  v. 

"Decidedly,"  thought  he,  "J  have  been  dreaming.  I  have  had  a 
hallucination.  It  was  tomebody  who  resembled  him.  M.  Fauchelcvent 
was  not  there." 


VIII. 

TWO    MEN    IMPOSSIBLE   TO    FIND. 

The  enchantment,  great  as  it  was,  did  not  efface  other  pre-occupations 
from  Marius's  mind. 

During  the  preparations  for  the  marriage,  and  while  waiting  for  the 
time  fixed  upon,  he  had  some  difficult  and  careful"  retrospective  researches 
made. 

He  owed  gratitude  on  several  sides  j  he  owed  some  on  his  father's 
account,  he  owed  some  on  his  own. 

There  was  Thenardier;  there  was  the  unknown  man  who  had  brought 
him.  Marius,  to  M.  Gillenormand's. 

Marjas  persisted  in  trying  to  find  these  two  men,  not  intending  to 
marry,  to  be  happy,  and  to  forget  them,  and  fearing  lest  these  debts  of 
duty  unpaid  might  cast  a  shadow  over  his  life,  so  luminous  henceforth. 
It  was  impossible  for  him  to  leave  all  these  arrears  unsettled  behind 
him ;  and  he  wished,  before  entering  joyously  into  the  future,  to  have 
a  quittance  from  the  past. 

That  Thcnardier  was  a  scoundrel,  took  away  nothing  from  this  fact 
that  he  had  saved  Colonel  Pontmercy.  Thcnardier  was  a  bandit  to 
everybody  except  Marius. 

And  Marius,  ignorant  of  the  real  scene  of  the  battle-field  of  Water- 
loo, did  not  know  this  peculiarity,  that  his  father  was,  with  reference  to 
Thcnardier,  in  this  singular  situation,  that  he  owed  his  life  to  him  with- 
out owing  him  any  thanks. 

None  of  the  various  agents  whom  Marius  employed, succeeded  in  find- 
ing Thcnardier' a  track.  Effacemcnt  seemed  completeon  that  side.  The 
tad  died  in  prison  pending  the  examination  on  the  charge. 
ThCnardier  and  hi  the  two  who  alone  remained  of 

that  woeful  group,  had  plunged  back  into  the  shadow.  The  gulf  of  the 
social  Unknown  had  silt  1  over  thi  could  no 

longer  even  be  seen  on  the  surface  that  quivering,  thai  trembling,  those 
arc   concentric   circles  which   am,  iclhing   has  fallen 

.  and  that  wc  may  cast  in  the  It  ad. 

The  Thenardiess  bi  Boulatraelle  1><  ing  put  out  of  the  case, 

Claq  ppeared,  the  principal  accused  1  aped 

from  I  :  rosecution  for  the  ambuscade  at   I  iiousc 

was  almost  abortive.     The  affair  was  left  in  deep  obscurity.     The  Court 
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If  with  tw  -.  Panel 

,  and  Demi-Liard,  alias  Deux  Milli 
win)  ■  '  ;ird  labor 

for  1  ngainal  tin  ir  a  and 

did   not    appear.  ief  and   ringleader,  i  .  f  r  noU- 

app<  .  tu  death.     This  condemnation   was   the  only 

thing!  rd  to  Theuardier,  throwing  over  that  bt 

nami  ire,  like  a  candle  beside  a  b 

Ifoi  rding  Theuardier  hark  into  the  for 

fear  of  b  ing   !'■  i  ib  n.  this  c  >n  >■  mnati  to  added  to  the  thick  dark 
which  I  hi-  man. 

for  th.'  other,  as  lor  the  unknown  man  who  saved   Mari 
•  first  had  a  ime  result,  then  stopped  short.     'I ' 
in  finding  the  fiacre  which  had  brought  Maxius  to  the  Rue  des  Filles  du 
Calvaire  on  the  evening  of  the  6tb  of  June.     Tin-  d  ifed  that 

on  the  6tn  of  June,  by  order  of  a  police  officer,  he  had 
from   three  o* dock   in   the  afternoon  until   night,  on  the  quai  of  the 
Champa  Blyseea,  al  utlet  of  the  <Jrand  Sewer;  thai  about  nine 

o'clock   in  the  evening,  the  grating  of  the  Bewer,  whiefa  -the 

river  beach,  was  opened:  that  a  man  came  out,  carrying  another   man 
on  hi*  ahoulders,  who  seemed   to   be  dead;  that  tl 
watching  at  that  point,  arrested  the  living  man,  and  Beized   the 
man;  that,  on   th  f  the  officer,  he,  the  driver,  received  "all 

those  people"  into  the  fiacre;  that  they  went  fit  Filles 

du  Calvaire  j  that  they  hit  the  dead  man  there;  that  the  dead  man  fvaa 
Monsieur  Marina,  and   that   he,  the  driver,  ed   him  plainly,  al- 

though he  waa  alive  "this  tim<  ;"  that  they  then  got  into  his  em 
again;  that  he  whipped  ap  bis  1  ithin  a  f  f  the 

door  of  the  Archives,  be  had  been  called  bo  atop  j  that  there,  in  the  street, 
he  had  b  'ii  paid  and  left,  and  that  the  officer  took  away  the  other  man; 
that  he  knew  nothing1  more;  tint  the  night  was  very  dark. 

Marina,  we  have  said,  recollected  nothing.  He  merely  remembered 
having  be<  n  Beiaed  from  behind  by  a  vigorods  hand  at  the  moment  ho 
fell  backwards  into  the  I  then  all  became  a  blank  to  him,     Ho 

had  recovered  consciousness  only  at  M.  Gillenormand's. 

lie  was  lost  in  conjectu 

He  could  not  doubt  bis  own  identity.  How  did  it  come  aboutj  how- 
ever, that,  falling  in  the  Rue  de  la  Chanvn  rie,  he  had  been  picked  up 
by  the  polic  •  offic*  r  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  near  the  Ponl  des  [ova- 
liden  V  Somebody  had  carried  him  from  the  quartier  of  the  markets  to 
the  Chaufps  Blysees.  And  how?  By  the  aewer.  Unparalleled  de- 
votion ! 

Somebody  ?  who  ? 

It  was  this  man  whom   Marius  sought. 

Of  this  man,  who  was  his  saviour,  nothing;  no  trace;  not  the  least 
indicath'U. 

Marius,  although  compelled  to  great  reserve  in  this  respect,  pushed 
his  researches  as  far  as  the  prefecture  of  police.  There,  no  more  than 
elsewhere,  did  the  information  obtained  lead  to  any  eclaircissement.  Tho 
prefecture  knew  less  than  the  driver  of  the  fiacre.  They  had  no  know- 
ledge of  any  arrest  made  on  the  Gth  of  June  at  the  grating  of  the  Grand 
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Sewer;  they  had  received  no  officer's •  report  upontli.it  fact,  which,  at 
the  j  ,  .was  regarded  as  a  Cable.     They  attributed  the  iuvention 

of-this  fable  to  the  driver.  A  driver  who  wants  drink-money  is  capable 
of  anythiug,  even  of  imagination.  The  thing  was  certain,  for  all  tliat, 
and  Marius  could  not  doubt  it,  unless  by  doubting  his  own  identity,  as 
we  have  just  said. 

Everything^  in  this  strange  enigma,  was  inexplicable. 

This  man,  this  mysterious  man,  whom  the  driver  had  seen  come  out 
of.  the  grating  of  the  Grand  Sewer  bearing    Marius  upon  his 

back,  and  whom  the  police  officer  on  the  watch  had  arrested  in  t lie  very 
act  of  saviug  an  insurgent,  what  had  become  of  bim  ?  what  had  become 
of  the  officer  himself?  Why  had  this  officer  kept  silence?  had  the  man 
succeeded  in  escaping?  had  he  bribed  the  officer?  Why  did  this  man 
no  sign  of  Hie  .to  Marias,  who  owed  everything  to  him  ?  His  dis- 
interestedness was  not  less  wonderful  than  his  devotion.  "Why  did  not 
this  man  re-appear?  Perhaps  he  was  above  recompense,  but  nobody  is 
above  gratitude.  Was  he  dead?  what  kind  of  a  man  was  this?  how 
did  he  look  ?  Nobody  could  tell.  The  driver  answered  :  "The  night 
wai  very  dark."  Basque  and  Nicolette,  in  their  amazement)* had  only 
looked  at  their  young  master  covered  with  blood.     The  hose 

candle  had, lighted  the  tragic  arrival  of  Marius,  alone  bad  noticed  tho 
man  in  question,  and  this  is  the  description  which  he  gave  of  hiin  : 
"  This  man  was  horribl    " 

In  the  hope  of  deriving  aid  in  his  researches  from  them,  Marius  had 
bad  pre  erved  the  bl  >ody  clothes  which  he  wore  when  he  was  brought 
back  to  his  grandfather's.  On  examining  the  coat,  it  was  noticed  that 
one  skirt  wi  torn.     A  piece  was  mis  : 

-•  One  evening,  Marius  spoke,  before   Cosette  and  .1  :n,  of  all 

this  singul  are,  of  the  numberless  inquiries  which  he  had  made, 

and  of  the  uselessness  of  lus  efforts.  The  cold  countenance  of  ?  Mon- 
sieur Fajachelevent"  made  mm -impatient.'  He  exclaimed  with  a  vivacity 
which  had  almost  the  vibration  of  anger  : 

"  \  man,  whoever    he  may  be,  was   suMimo.      Do   you   know 

what  he  did.  M  lie  intervened  tike  the  archangel.     He  i 

thrown  himself  iuto  the    midst  of  the   combat,  '  I    me 

out  of  it,  have  opi  n<  d  '  drawn  me  into  it,  hav< 

through  if  !     He   must   have   made   his  way  for  more   than   four  i 

i  the  dark 
in  the  cloaca,  more    than  four   mi  i    bis 

!     And  with  what  •  that 

corp-e..     And  I       He  said   to  himself:  ' 

life  still  there ;   I  will  ri 
And  his  Hi  ivea ! 

And  .  ojrer.      Tl 

sewe  i>o  you  I  in  did  all 

'.  1 1  insur- 
'  hun- 

ie " 

■ 
Mrfi  i  i;nd  that  kept 

Eilen 
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IS  o  o  k    £•  t  x  t  f) . 

THE  WHITE  NIGHT. 

i. 

tim:   l($TH   OF  n  BRUAl     . 

The-  night  of  the  16th  of  Febrai  oight.    Al 

the  heavens  wore  opened.     !  t  of  Mft- 

rius  :iij'3  ( losette. 

The  day  had  been  adorable. 

It  bad  not  been  the'  Bky-blue  festival  dreamed  by  the  grandfather,  a 
fairy  Bcene  with  a  confusion  of  cherubs  and  cupids 
the  marri  b   marriage  worthy  a   frieze  panel;  but  it  had 

sweet  and  mirthful. 

The  fashion  of  marriage  was  not  in  I  it  is  to-day.     France 

had  i  rrowed  from    England   that  supreme  delicacy  of  eloping 

with  malting  oi  be  church,  of  hiding 

one'--  li:a  iuur 

of  ft  bankrupt  with  the  transport  I  not 

yet  learned  all  that  thi  re  i-  chaste,  i  kquisil 
paradise  in  a  j  ,  in  int<  i 

in  taking  a  tat  a  nuptial   i  in   leaving  behind,  in 

the  i  i  much  a  night,  the  :  life's  a 

ries  pell-mell  with  the  interviews  between  'rand 

the  servant  girl  of  the  tavern. 

In  ;  If  d|'  the  nineteenth  century  in  which  we  livo,  the 
:  and  his  chS  law  and  ( rod,  are 
hj  we  must  complete  them  with  the   Longjumeau  postilion, 
push  el                                  have,  like  the   Knglish 
nobility,  a  hailstorm  of  slippers  d  iwn  at  the  heel  and  .  beating 
upon                             taise,  in   d                 Churchill,  afterwards  Marl- 
borough, or  Mall  rouck,  who                                  day  of  his  marriag 
the  ai              in  aunt  who  brought  him  good   luck.     The  old  .-  I 
yet  form                 our  auptia]  celebrations;  bu!  pa- 
tience, g 1  taste  continuing  t6  spr<              hall  eome  I 

In  1833,  a  hundred  j  marriage  was  cot  p  full 

trot. 

It  was  still  i  mge  to  tell,  that  a  marri 

intimate  and  si  al,  that  a  patriarchal   banqe  il  spoil  a 

dun,  -ivi\  )»iM\  ided  it  be  seemly, 

does  rm  harm  to  happiness,  and  finally  that  it  is  ven<  rable  and  good  that 
the  fusion   of  thi  -  ■  two  d  stinies  b   family  is  to   arise,  should 

comniciic  •  in  the  house,  and  that,  the  household  should  have  the  nuptial 
ohamb  r  for  a  witness  hi  nceforth. 

And  tliry  had  the  nic. 

The  marriage  took   place,  therefore,  aceording  to  that  now  obsolete 
fushiun,  at   M.  ( lilleuorniaud's. 
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Natural  and  ordinary  as  this  matter  of  marriage  may  be,  the  banns  to 
be  published,  the  deeds  to  be  drawn  up,  the  mairie,  the  church,  always 
render  it  somewhat  complex.  They  could  not  be  ready  before  the  l'ith, 
of  February. 

Now,  we  mention  this  circumstance  for  the  pure  satisfaction  of  being 
exact,  it/happened  that  the  L6tb  was  Mardi  gras.  Hesitations,  sc»|ples, 
particularly  from  Aunt  Gillenormand. 

"Mardi  gras!"  exclaimed  (he  grandfather.  *  "So  much  the  better 
There  is  a  proverb  : 

Mar  rage  mi  mnrdi  crap, 
N'atlra  point  djp'irf&nts  ingrats. 

Let  us. go  on.     Here  goes  for  the  16th  !     Do  you  want  to  put  it  off,  you, 
Mari  us'.'" 

"  Certainly  not !"  answered  the  lover.  "Let  us  get  married,"  said 
the  grandfather. 

So  the  marriage  took  place  on  the  lGth,  notwithstanding  the  public 
gaiety.     It  rail  lay,  but  there  is  always  a  little  patch  of  blue  in 

the  sky  at  the  service  of  ha;  \ liich   lovers  see,  even   though  the 

if  creation  be  under  au  umbrella. 
On  the  previous  evening,  -lean  Valjean  had  handed  to  Marias,  in  pre- 
sence of  M.  Gillenormand,  the  five   hundred,  and  eighty -four  thousand 
francs. 

The  marriage  being  performed  under  the  law  of  community,  the  deeds 
were  simple.  • 

Toussaint  was  henceforth  useless  to  Jean  Valjean  ;  Cosette  had 
inherited  her  and  had  promoted  her  to  the  rank  of  waiting-maid. 

As  for  Jean  Valjean,  therc*was  a  beautiful  room  in  the  Gillenormand 
house  furnished  expressly  for  him,  and  Cosette  had  said  to  him  so 
irresistibly,  "Father,  I  pray  you,"  that  she  had  made  him  almost  pro- 
mise that  he  would  come  and  occupy  i-t. 

'A  few  days  before  the  day  fixed  for  the  marriage,  an  accident  hap- 
pened  t>  Jean  Valjean;  he  slightly  bruised  the  thumb  of  his  ri:ht 
hand.      It   was   not  ind    he    had   allow  to    take 

trouble  about  it,  nor  to   dress  it,  uor  even   to  see   his   hurt,  not  even 
It  compelled   him,  howi  \   p,  to  muffle  1  in  a  bam' 

ling,  and   prevented   his  Bi'gning  anything. 
31.  Gill  ng  guardian,  took  his  pla 

We  shall  tali  to  the  marie  n<  church.     We 

illy  turn  • 
upon  iridegroom'  I  into  its 

We    smMl    rri  an    in  id 

pty,  marked  its  progress  from  the  Rue  dea 
Fifles  du  Calv  ii  aTs. 

T!  ■  •  time,  fl,  mity  of  the  Hue 

• 

Paul'  wag 

n  off  by  tl 

Mar! 

"  Wl  "On   ao  the   mas] 
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.11  Hather  . 

It  will  •  :i  bit  "'  masquer 

Tliry  \c       "                                                          wedding  ■  ■•on- 

.    I                       '          ■ .                       M.  Gilli  oormaDd,  and  J 

\     -    ,           rias,  still                d  from   bis  betroth*  'the 

custom,  did  not  come  till  th<                          naptial  i    i  a   leaving 

-   I'll!.  -        i               ".is  involve  .1  in  the  I  d  of 
oarri                                "  endless  chain  from  the  Madeleine  to  the    I 
;                 ..  'in  the  Bastille  to  the  Madeleine. 


II. 

JEAN    VALJEAN   BTILL   HAS   His   ARM   IN   A   si. INC 

To  realize  hi  To  whom  is  ;'  .'.     There  must  be 

for  that  in  heaven;  •    candidates;  the  ai 

vote.     Cos<  tte  and  Marius  had  b«  i 

Bette,  at  the  mairie  and  in  the  church,  was  brilliant  and  touching. 
Toussaint,  ai  1<  d  bj 

I  i pure  over  a  skirt  of  white  taffi 

a  veil  of   English   point,  a  necklace  of  fit  a  crown  of  oral 

flowers;  all  this  wa  nd,  in  this  whiten  -  radiant.      It 

ting  and  :  ing  itself  into  luminous- 

i.  1 1         uld  have  >i-r  a 

godd 

Marius's  b    utiful  hair  was  Mrod   lustrous;  here  ai 

.  pallid  lines,  which 
w<  ic  the  Boat  •  of  tl  e  b  a  ri  ■ 

Thi  ad  hi  Id  high,  unitii  than  i  v<  r 

in  bis.  toi  -  time  of  Barras,  con- 

ducted Cosed         Betook  the  place  of  Jeai   Valjean,  who,  as  bis  arm 

his  hand  tu  the  bride. 
Jea     I     •      .  in  black,  followed  and  smih  d. 

nsi(  ir  Fauchelevent,"  ;randfather  to  him,  "thi 

happy  nd  of  afllictions  and  sorrows.     There  must 

no   1  forth.     By  Jove !  ]   di 

joy  1     iivil    !  ight  to  be.     That   there  should   be  unfortunate 

men — in  truth,  it  i  ■  to  the  blue  sky.     Evil  doi  s  not  i 

man,  who,  in  reality,  is  good.     All  human  miseries  have  for  their  chief 

Bell,  nil.  i  the  Tuileri 

devil. '  G  for  me,  I 

no  lot  iiical  opinions;  thai  all  men  may  be  rich,  that  is 

to  Bay,  happy,  thi  t  is  all  I  ask  for." 

When,  at  the  '  all  the  i  s,  after  having  pro- 

nounced before,  the  mayor  and  the  priest  averj  |  j,  after  having 

-  at  the  municipality  and  at  the  sacristy,  after  having 
anged  their  rings,  afterjba-ving  been  on  their  knees  elbow  to  elbow 
under  the  canopy  of  white  moire  in  th  of  the  censer,  hand  in 

hand,  admired  and  envied  by  all,  Marius  in  black  she  in  white,  preceded 
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by  the  usher  in  colonel's  epaulettes,  striking  the  pavement  -with  his  hal- 
berd, between  two  hedges  of  marvelling  spectators,  they  arrived  under 
the  portal  of  the  church  where  the.  foldi  wire   both  open,  ready 

to  get  into  the  carriage  again,  and  all  was  over,  Co&ette  could  doI  yet  be- 
lieve it.  She  looked  at  Marius,  she  looked  at  the  throng,  she  looked  at 
the  sky;  it  seemed  as  if  she  were  afraid  of  awaking.  Her  astonished 
and  bewildered  air  rendered  her  unspeakably  bewitohing.  To  return, 
they  got  into  the  same   oarrl  ius  by  C  sette's  side;   M.   (!ille- 

nonnaud  auul  T)r;m  Valjean  sat  opposite.  Aunt  Gillenormand  had.drawn 
back  one  degree,  and  was  in  the  second  carriage.  "  My  children,"  said 
the  grandfather,  "here  you  are  Monsieur  the  Baron  idame  the 

Baroness,  with  thirty  thousand  francs  a  year."  And  Cbsette,  leaning 
close  up  to  Marius,  caressed  his  car  with  this  angelic  whisper :  "It  is 
true  then.     My  Dame  is  Marius.     I  am  Madame  You." 

These   two   beings  were   resplendent.     They  were  at,   the   irrevocable 
and  undis(Joverable  hour,  at   the   dazzling  point  of  intersection  of  all* 
youth  and  of  all  joy .     They  realized  Jean  Prouvaire's  rhyi  ther 

they  could  not -count  forty  years.  It  was  marriage  sublimated;  these 
two  children  were  two  lilies.  They  did  not  see  each  other,  they  con- 
templated each  other.  Cosctte  beheld  Marius  in  a. glory ;  Marius  be- 
held Oosette  upon  an  altar.  And  upon  that  altar  and  in  that  glory,  the 
two  apotheoses  mingling,  in  the  background,  mysteriously,  behind  a 
cloud  to  Cosctte,  in  flashing  flame  to  Marius,  there  was  the  ideal,  the 
real,  the  rendezvous  of  the  kiss  and  the  dream,  the  nuptial  pill 

Every  torment  which  they  had  experienced,  was  returned  by  them  in 
intoxication.     It  seemed   to  them    that  the  griefs,  tljc  sle  .  the 

tears,    the    anguish,    the    dismay,    the    despair.  and 

radiance,  rendered  still  more  enchanting  the  enchanting  hour  which  wa3 
approaching;  and  that  their  sorrows  were  so  many  servants«making  the 
•  toilei  of  their  j  iy. .  To  have  suffered,  how  good  it.  is  !  Their  grief  made 
a  halo  about  their  happiness.  The  long  agony  of  their  love  terminated 
in  an  aSeensi  in.  • 

There   was  in    these   two  souls   *he   same  enchantment,  shaded   with 
anticipation  iu  Marius  and  with  modesty  in  Cosette.     They  said  to  • 
other  in  a  whi  |  We  will  go  and  see  our  little  garden  in  the  Hue 

l'lumet  again."      The  folds  of  C        :  i's  dress  wei 

Such  a  day  is  an  ineffable  mixture  of  dream  and   of  certainty.     }  ou 
poBS  ss  and  you  •  still   have  some  time   i  >  fox 

ination.     It  is  an  unspeakable  emotion  on  ih.it   day  to  be  al  noon 
and  to  think  of  mi 
upon  the  throng  and  gave  joy  to  the  passers-by. 

I'  atoine  iu  :.  'i  to 

see,  through  the  carriage  window,  th  ambling   upon 

Then  th                                                             Oalvai  ir  hornet 

Marius,  Bide  bj  side  «with  I  unt, 
that  staircase 

baring  their  pu  i      There 

The  bou  than   the 

church  ; 

in. the  infinite;  they  had  God  iu  their  I  i  to  them 
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m   of  8U1 
Mariua  looked  al  < '  witching  I 

arm  i  be  dimly  \  brough  tl 

I;,  began  to  blush  even  to  the 
tij 

■  f  the  nil  fri<  nda  <>r  th  mand  family,  had 

Inle   <  !i!l  i 
1  BOW  in  f  h\< 

did  not  recognia  •  him. 
bis  part,  accustomed  to  being  thought  band  the  wo- 

men, r«  meral  tte  no  mojre  than  any  other. 

"I  was  right  iu  not  believing  that  lancer'  ndfathet 

Gillenoi  mand  If. 

. 
in  unison  with  Grand-father  Gillenormand  j  ;  in   ■ 

and  in  i  ■ '  uiie.   * 

Hi  vi'i", b  idj 

•  back;  in  -:  an  Vaty  of 

the  time  v  girl.     She  curessed  him  with  si 

A  banquet  had  been  prepared  in  the  dining-room. 
An  illumination  'iy. 

it 
sent  •  10.     If  there  is  u<>  sun,  one 

must  be  made.    .  • 

In  the 
i  lustre  with  : 
with  all   -  .'   birds,  b  erch<  d  in  the 

.  •  be  \\  aH  n 
■  ith  triple  and  quintuple  '  I  .  ves- 

iind  silver  war'',  all  spa 

re  filled  v>  ith  bou« 
a  light,  : 
In  '  ihamber  th  and  a  flute  played  some  <>!' Haydn's 

qn  ins, 

Jean  A  t  in  a  chair  in  I  .  behind  tl 

D  liini  in   Buch  hide  him.     A  few  mom 

befoi  i  a  sud- 

den   i  '  him  a    1  nt  her  1 

.  -ked 
him  : 

'•  Fes,"  said  -lean  Valjean,  "I  am  pleased." 

«  Well,  then 

Jean  VaTjean  began  tn  laugh. 

A  Pew  1  dinner. 

The  guests,  preceded  by  M.  Gillenormand  giving  his  arm  to  Cosette, 
enteri'-l  the  dining-room,  and  took  their  plao  ing  to  the  appointed 

order,  about  the  table. 

Two  large  arm-chairs  were  placed  on  the  right  and  on  the  left  of  the 
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bride,  the  first  for  M.  Gillcnormnnd,  the  second  for  Joan  Valjean.     M. 
Gillenormand  took  his  seat.     The  other  arm  chair  remained  empty. 
All  eyes  sought  "Monsieur  Fauchelevent." 
He  was  not  there. 
M.  Gillenormand  called  Basque. 
"Do  you  know  where  Monsieur  Fauchelevent  is?" 
"  Monsieur,"  answered  Basque.     "Exactly.     Monsieur  Fauchelevent 
told  me  to  say  to   Monsieur  bhat  lie  was  guttering  a  little  from  his  sore 
hand,  and  could    not  dine  with    Monsieur  the   Baron  and    Madame    the 
Baroness.      That  he  begged  they  would  excuse  him,  that  he  would  come 
to-morrow  morning.     He  has  just  gone  away." 

This  empty  arm-chair  chilled  for  a  moment  the  effusion  of  the  nuptial 
repast.  But,  M.  Fauchelevent  absent,  M.  Gillenormand  was  tin  re,  and 
the  grand  father  was  brilliant  enough  for  two.  He  declared  that  M. 
Fauchelevent  did  well  to  go  to  bed  early,  if  he.  was  suffering,  but  (bat  it 
was  only  a  "scratch."     This  declaration  was  enough.     B  bat  is 

one  dark  corner  in  such  a  deluge  of  joy*  •Cosotte'aud  Marius  were  in 
'one  of  those  selfish  and  blessed  moments  when  we  have  no  faculty  save 
for  the  perception  of  happiness.  And  then,  M.  Gillenormand  had  an 
idea.     "  By  .love,  this  arm-ehajr  is  .empty.     Come  b  is.     Your 

aunt,  although  she  has  a  right  to  you,  will  allow  it.  This  arm-chair  is 
for  you.     It  is  legal,  proper.     'Fortunati  nata.' ,; 

Applause  from  the  whole  table.     Marius  I  'i  place  at 

:  and  things  arranged  themselves  in  such  a  way  thai 
sette,  at  first  saddened  by  Jean  Valjean's  absence,  was  finally  sati 
with  it.     From   the  "moment  that   Marius  was  ette 

would  not  h  iv  d  God.     She  put  her  soft  little  f  1  in 

white  satin  upon  Marin-' 

The  arm-chair  ooc  M.    Fauchelevent  was  effaced;   and   nothing 

was  missed.     And,  five  mini  .  flic  whole  table  was  laugh 

one  end  to  the  other  with  all  the  spirit  of  forgetful nes 

At  the  dessert,  M    Gillenormand  standing,  a  glass  of  champagm  in 
■1    half  full  so  that    the  tremb  '-ninety-two 

should  not  spill  it,  gave  the  health  of  the  married  pair. 

"v  tons,"  exejaimed- he.     "This  morning 

you  had  the  :ure's,  to-night   \ou  shall  have  the  grand-father's.     J. 
to  me ;  I  am  g  ^dore  one  ai  other. 

[  don't  n  I     ip  of  flourishes,     t  go  to  the  end,  be  happy.     Tl    only 

sages  in  en  .tion  are  the  turtle-doves.      The  phi' 

Give  them  the  rein.     Be. enamored  ■  ds.     Be 

-  dote.      I  would    1  'phy 

uy  perfui 
many  ni_ 
ora  in  life  . 

! 

!  • 
too  much, 
h  ?  can  you.  be 

vn    with    the    phi 
Wisdi  m   is 
arc  g 


it  weighs 
ts?     J 

full                                                   rtant  thin  .  ami 

I  I  the   Mm    blindly. 

1;  is  love     Who  woman.     Ah, 

pcej  it  ia  woman.     Ask-  tl  ,  Ma- 

of  this  little  tyrai  .  with   his 
full  consent,  the  coward  !     \» 

I  am  a  |  ;  for  that  royalty. 

i       ll.'    : 

I  by  a  fli  nr  (lr  lys;  there  was  the  im- 
peri  J  sceptre*  a  globe;  there  was  tli  Charle- 

e,  which  was  of  iron;  tl  Louis  XIV.,  which 

was  (.('  gold,  the  Revolution  twisted  them  between  its  thumb  and  G 
like  half-penny  wisps  of  i  ished,  they  are  broki  n,  they 

are  on  the  gronnd,  ■    m  ■  up 

revol  ••,    against   this    li:  oidered    handkerchief   which 

you  a  I  it.     Try.     Why  ia  it 
i  are  the  nineteenth  c  ntnry  ! 
W<  llj  '..,  cnth  !  .-.ti'l  vi 

you.     Don't  imagine  that  you  have  ch  it  thing  in  the  uni- 

lanl  i-  ci  .  1  Lc- 

cachucha      At  bearl  you  must  always  love 
women.      I  ,v.,;,  from  that.     These  devilesses  ar 

i  which  I  .i  ,'\  _v"U 
I    like  v.  ry  w<  !1  to 
in:  i   it.      Whi  g   all 

! 

I 

a  ru  Well,  h  tin  :    Vent 

Thai  hi  BubuiitS.  .  II  ;-,,.       Wrath,  I.  i 

thund<  rbolts,  foam  to  the  sky.  tl  star 

ting    A    months   ..." ; 
marrying  to-, lay.     Well  done.     Yes,  Mariu 

i:  tther,  make  us  die  with  raga 
•  do  as   much,  idolntrizo  each  ol  .■■  in   youi 

traws  of  felioi  i,  and  build  yo 

for  li'''.      I"\  •'   v<  .  to  hive,  to  be  love. I,  the  admirable  miraoh  when  one 
Don'l  imagin    thai  it.  I,  too,  1  liavo  bad 

h  id  a  moouliglil   soul.      I 
is  ;i  has  a   right  to  a  long  white 

i      Methu  gamin  besidi  Cupid.     For  sixty  i  .man 

and  woman  have  g  •  ,  ■•   by  loving.     The  devil,  wh 

k    to   batiug    man;    man,    who   i-   more  malicious,  took 

!n  this  v.  himself  more  good  than  the 

devil  has  done  bim  harm.     This  trick  I  al  the  time  of 'the 

ily  paradise.     My  friends,  the  invention  is  old,  but  it  is  quite  new. 

i  by  if.     Be  Daphnia  and  Chloe,  while  you  are  waiting  to  be  I'hile- 

nioa  and  Baucis.     Soacl  that,  when  you  are  with  each  other,  there  shall 

be  nothing  wanting,  and   thai  I    isctte   may  be  the  .sun  to   Marius,  and 

that  Marius  may  be  the  universe  to  Cosette.      Cosette,  let  your  line  wea- 
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ther  be  the  smile  of  your  husband;  Marius,  let  3-our  rain  be  the  tears 
of  your  wife.  And  may  it  rfever  rain  in  your  household.  You  have 
filched  the  good  number  in  the  lottery,  a  love-match  ;  you  hive  the 
nighest  prize,  take  good  care  of  it,  put  it  under  lock  and  key.  don't 
squander  it,  worship  each  other,  and  snap  your  fingers  *t  the  res;.  Be- 
lieve what  1  tell  you.  It  i-  g  cannot  lie.  Boa 
religion  to  each  other.  Every  one.  Ins  his  own  way  of  worshipping  God. 
Is!  the  best  way  to  worship  God  i-  to  i  Vfl  your  wife.  1  love  VOU ! 
wat  is  my  catechism.  .Whoever  loves  is  orthodox.  Henry  IV. 's  oath 
(Juts  sanctity  between  gluttony  and" drunkenD  Ure-sain'-gHs  I  I 
am  nut  of  the  religion  of  that,  oath.  Woman  is  forgotten  in  it.  That 
astonishes. ine  on  the  part  of  Henry  IV.'s  oath.  My  friends,  long  live 
wninan  !  I  am  old,  they  say;  it  is  astonishing  hotv  I  feci  myself  grow- 
ling young  again.  I  would  like  to  go  and  listen  to  the  bagpipes  in  the 
woods.  These  children  who  are  so  fortunate  as  to  be  beautiful  and 
happy,  that  fuddles  me.  I  would  get  married  myself  if  anybody  wished. 
It  i-<  impossible  to  imagine  that  God  has  made  us  for  anything  hut  this: 
to  idolize,  to  coo,  'to  plume,  to  be  pigeons,  to  be  cocks,  to  hid  with  our 
from  miming  to  night,  to  take  pride  in  our  little  wive-,  to  lie  vain, 
to  be  triumphant,  to  put  on  airs;  that  is  the  aim  of  life.  That  is, 
without  offence  to  you,  what  we  thought,  we  old  fellows,  in  our  times 
when  we  were  the  young  folks.  Ah  !  odswinkers  !  what  charming  wo- 
men there  were  iu  those  days,  and  pretty  faces,  and  lasses!  There's 
where  I  made  my  ravages.'  Then  love  each  other.  If  people  did  not 
love  one  another,  I  really  don't,  *ce  what  use  there  would  be  in  having 
any  spring;  and,  for  my  part,  I  should  pray  the  good  (!od  to  pack  up 
■all  the  pretty  things  which  he  shows  to  us,  and  take  "them  away  from  us, 
and  to  put  the"  flowers,  the  birds,  and  the  pretty  girls,  back  into  his  box. 
My  children,  receive  the  benediction  of  the  old  goodman." 

The  evening  was  lively,  gay,  delightful.  The  sovereign  good-humor 
of  the  grand-father  gave  the  keynote  to  the  whole  festival,  and  every-  • 
body  regulated  himself  by  this  almost  centenarian  cordiality.  They 
danced  a  little,  they  laughed  much;  it  was  a  good  'Child-like  wedding. 
They  might  have  inviti  d  the  l-  iodman  Formerly.  Indeed,  he  was  there 
'in  the  person  of  Grand  father  Qillenormand. 

There  was  tumult,  then  silence. 

The  bride  and  groom  disappeared. 

A  little  after  midnight  the'  fjilh  u  irtnand  house  became  a  temple. 

Here  we  slop.     Upon  the  threshold  of  wedding-nights  stands  an  angel 
smiling,  his  finger  on  his  lip 

The  soul  enters  into  conti  .nplalion  before  this  sanctuary,  in  which  is 
held  the  celebration  of  1 

There  must  be  gleams  of  light  above  those  bouses.     The  joy  which 
they  contain,  nm-i  escape  in  light    through  the   StOOefi  of  |  and 

shine  dimly  into  the  darkm  as.     It  i-  impossible  that  this  tival 

of  destiny  should  not  .-.  ;..j  a  celestial  radiation  to  the  in  fit  '      c  is 

the  sublime  crucible  in  which  i-  consume  ision  of  man 

woman;   the   one   being,  the   triple    being,   the  final    being,  the   human 
trinity  springs  from   it.     This  birth  of  be  an 

emotion  for  space.     The  lover  i-  priest  ;   the  rapt    no 
Something  of  this  joy  goes  to  God.     Where  there  is  really  marriage, 
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with  it.  '  bed 

Were  il  Lri'  if  fli  sh  t 

and   '  nchanl  ior  li    ■.  ii 

strangers,  the  blue 
r  the 
mother  tl 
buraan  felicity  upon 

'.  v,  ith  pi  I  beli  vii,  w<  re  to  Ii 

1  hedr  in  their  chamber  a  rustling  of  confused  wings.     Perfect 

has  r  r  its\jeiling  the  whole  heavens.     When  two  mouths,  made  sacred 
by  love,  draw  near  caeb  other  to  create,  it  is  impossible  that  above  that 

r  be  a  thrill  iu  the  immense  i  '■'  the 

These  are  t lie  true  felicities.  No  joy  beyond  these  joys.  Love  is 
the  on 

To  k>ve  or  tn  have  lord,  that  is  enough.  Ask  nothing  further. 
There  is  no  other  pearl  to  be  found  iu  the  dark  folds  of  life.  To  love  is 
a  consummation*. 


III. 
TUE    [N8EPABABLE. 

"What  had  become  of  Jean  Valje 

Immediately  after  having  laughed,  upon  C  playful  injunction, 

ing  iiiin,  Jean  Valjean  had  i  t,  got  up,  and,  un- 

hed  the  antc-chambcr.  m  which 

mouths  before  be  bad  entere™  black  with  mire,  blood,  and  powder, 

I  son  home  t"  the  grand-father.     The  old  wood-work 

with  leaves  and  flowers  j  the  musicians  were  seated  on  the 

couch  on  which  liny  had  placed  Marius;     Basque,  in  a  Mark  coat,  short 

okings,  and  white  gloves,  was  arranging  crowns  of 

about  cadi  of  the  dishes  which  \.  1  up.     -lean  Val- 

jean  had  shown  him  his  arm  in  a  sling,  charged  him  to  explain  his  ab- 

■  ie  away. 

The  windows  of  t lie  dining-room  looked  upon  the  street.     Jean  Val- 
Bomo  minutes  motionless  in   the  obscurity  under  those 
at  windows.     He   I  Bounds  of  the  banquet 

hed  him.  He  heard  the  loud  and  authoritative  words  of  the  grand- 
father, the  violin-,  the  clatter  of  the  ;  .  the  hursts  of 
laughter,  and  through  all  that  gay  uproar  he  distinguished  Cosette's 
I                        lice. 

-  lie  left  the   Hue  des  Fillcs  du  Calvaire  aud   returned   to  the  Rue  de 
1'  Homme  Anne. 

To  return,  be  went  by  the  Hue  Saint  Louis,  the  Hue  Culture  Sainte 
Catherine,  and  the  Blancs  Manteaux;  it  was  a  little  longer,  but  it  was 
the  way  by  which,  for  three  months,  to  avoid  the  obstructions -and  the 
mud  of  the  Hue  Vieillc  du  Temple,  he  bad  been  accustomed  to  come 
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every  day,  from  the  Rue  de  l'Homme  Arnie  to  the  Hue  des  Filles  du 
Calvairc,  with  Cosettc. 

This  way  over  which  Cosettc  had  passed  excluded  for  him  every  other 
road. 

Jean  Valjean  returned  home.  He  lighted  his  candle  and  went  up 
stairs.  The  apartment  was  empty.  TouSsaint  herself  was  no  longer 
there.  Jean  Valjean's  at*  p  made  more  noise  than  usual  in  the  rooms. 
All  the  closets  were  open.     He  went  into  '  room.     There  were 

no  sheets  on  the  bed.  The  pillow,  without  a  pillowcase  ami  without 
laces,  was  laid  upon  the  coverlets  folded  at  the  I  Je  mattress  of 

which  the  ticking  was  to  be  seen  and  on  which  nobodv  should  sleen  hence- 
forth. All  the  little  feminine  objects  to  which  Cosettc  clung,  had  been 
carried  away;  there  remained  only  the  heavy  furniture  and  the  four 
walls.  Toussaint's  boil  was  also  stripped.  A  single  bed  was  made  and 
seemed  waiting  lor  somebody,  that  was  Jean  Valjean'B. 

Jean  Valjean  looked  at  the  walls,  shut  some  closet  doors,  went  and 
came  from  one  room  to  the  other. 

•  Then  he  found  himself  again  in  his  own  room,  and  he  put  his  candle 
on  a  table. 

He  had  released  his  arm  from  the  sling,  and  he  helped  himself  with 
his  right  hand  as  if  he  did  not  suffer  from  it. 

He  approached  his  bed,  and  his  eyes  fell,  was  it  by  chance?  was  it 
with  intention?  upon  the  inseparable,  of  which  Cosette  had  been  jeal- 
ous, upon  the  little  trunk  which  never  left  him.  On  the  4th  of  June, 
on  arriving  in  the  Hue  de  1'Hotnme  Arme,  he  had  placed  it  upon  a  can- 
dle-stand at  the  head  of  his  bed.  He  went  to  this  stand  with  a  sort  of 
vivaeit}',  took  a  key  from  his  pocket,  and  opened  the  valise. 

He  took  out  slowly  the  garments  in  which,  ten  years  before,  Cosette, 
had  left  Montfermcil;  first  the  little  dress,  then  the  black  scarf,  then  the 
great  heavy  child's  shoes  which  Cosette  could  have  almost  put  on  still, 
so  small  a  foot  she  had,  then  the  bodice  of  very  thick  fustian,  then  the 
knit-skirt,  then  the  apron  with  pockets,  then  the  woollen  stockings. 
Those  stockings,  on  which  the  shape  of  a  little  leg  was  still  gracefully 
marked,  were  hardly-longer  than  -Jean  Valjean's  hand.  These  were  all 
black,  lie  had  carried  these  garments  for  her  to  Montfermcil.  As  he 
took  them  out  of  the  valise,  he  laid  them  on  the  bed.  He  was  think- 
ing. He  remembered.  It  was  iu  winter,  a  very  cold  December,  she 
shivered  half  naked  in  r^-J/,  her  poor  little  feet  all  red  in  her  wooden 
shoes.  He,  Jean  Valjean,  be  had  taken  her  away  from  those  rags  to 
clothe  her  in  this  mourning  garb.  The  [pother  must  have  been  pi 
in  her  tomb  to  see  her  daughter  wear  mourning  for  her,  and  especially 
to  see  that  she  was  clad,  and  thai  she  was  warm.  He  thought  of  that 
forest  of  Montfermeil;  they  bad  crossed  it  together,  I  nd  he;  he 

thought  of  the  .  of  the  trees  witho  .  <<(  the  fores!  with- 

out birds,  of  the  sky  without  sun  ;  it  is  all  the  same,  it  was  charming. 
lie  arranged  the  little  thing  upon  the  1"  d,  the  scat  f  next  the  skirt,  t he 
stockings  beside  the  sho  lice  besid 

them  one  after  another.  She  was  no  bighi  r  than  tb.it,  bos  bad  her  great 
doll  in  her  arms,  Bhe  had -put  her  louis  d'or  in  r  >>{  this  apron, 

she  laughed,  they  walked  lmldiug  each  other  by  theliand,  she  had  no- 
body but  him  in  the  world. 
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Tl  head  fell  upon  ttte  bed,  hi<  old  st<  ical  heart 

broki  so  to  .  and 

I  along  the  staircase  at  tha/  moment,  would  have 
heatd 


IV. 

rMMORTALE   JECUR. 

The  formidable  old  struggle,  several  phases  of  which  we  have  air 
seen.  re-comm<  □ 

Jacob  wrestled  with  the  angel  but  one  night.  Alas!  how  many  times 
have  we  Been  Jean  Valjean  clenched,  body  to  body,  in  the  darkness  with 
his  conscience,  and  wrestling  desperately  against  it. 

CJnparaJleh  d  struggle,  !  At  certain  moments,  the  foot  slips  ;  at  otl 
the  ground  gives  way.  How  many  times  had  that  conscience,  furious 
for  the  right,  grasped  and  overwhelmed  him!  Ihw  many  tin;-  had 
truth,  inexorable,  planted  her  knee  d$on  his  breast  !  How  many  ti 
thrown  be  the  ground  by  the  light,  had  he  cried  to  it  for  mercy  1  How 
many  times  had  that  implacable  light,  kindled  in  him  and  over  him  by 
the  Bishop,  irresistibly  dazzled  him  when  he  desired  to  he  blinded  ! 
How  many  times  had  he  risen  up  in  the  combat,  bound  to  the  rook,  sup- 
ported by  sophism,  dragged  in  the  dust,  sometimes  bearing* down  his 
ith  him,  sometimes  borne  down  by  it!  How  many 
.  after  an  equivocation,  after  a  treach<  rous  and  'iiing 

had  he  heard  his  outraged  conscience  cry  in  his  ear:  ••  V 
trip!  wretch  1"  How  many  times  had  his  refractory  thought  writhed 
convulsively  under  the  evidence  of  duty.  Resistance  to  God.  Agoni- 
zing sweats.  How  many  secret  wounds,  which  he  alone  felt  bleed! 
How  many  chapngs  of  his  miserable  existence!  How  many  times  had 
he  risen  up  bl(  i  ding,  bruisi  d,  laci  rated,  illuminated,  despair  in  his  heart, 
serenity  in  his  bouI  !  and,  conquered,  fell  himself  conqueror.  And, 
after  having  racked,  tnm,  and  broken  him,  hid  conscience,  standing  above 
him,  formidable,  luminous,  tranquil)  said  to  him:  "Now,  go  in  peace  I" 

I5ut,  on  coming  out  of  SO  gloomy  a  Btruggle,  what  dreary  peace,  alas! 

That  night;  however,  .ban  Valjean  felt  that  he  was  giving  his  last 
battle. 

A  poignant  question  presented  itself. 

Predestinations'  are  not  all  straight;  they  do  not  develop  themselves 
in  a  rectilinear  avenue  before  the  predestinated;  they  are  blind  alleys, 
ceecums,  obscure  windings,  embarrassing  cross  roads  offering  several 
paths.  Jean  Valjean  was  halting  at  this  moment  at  the  most  perilous 
of  these  cross-roads. 

He  had  reached  the  last  crossing  of  good  and  evil,  lie  had  that  dark 
intersection  before  bis  eyes.  This  tirrfe  again,  as  it  had  already  hap- 
pened to  him  in  other  sorrowful  crises,  two  roads  opened  befure  him; 
the  one  templing,  the  other  terrible.      Which  should  he  take? 

The  one  which  terrified  him  was  advised  by  the  mysterious  indicating 
linger  which  we  all  perceive  when  we  fix  our  eyes  upon  the  shadow. 
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Jean  Valjean  bad,  once  again,  the  choice  between  the  terrible  baven 
and  the  smiling  ambush. 

It  is  true,  then,  the  soul  may  be  cured,  but  not  the  lot..  Fearful 
thing  !  an  incurable  destiny  1  The  question  whioh  presented  itself,  was  this : 

T;i  what  manner  should  Jean  Valjean  comport  himself  ?n  regard  to 
the  happiness  of  Cosette  and  MariuS?  This  happiness,  it  was  be  who 
had  willed  it,  it  was  he  who  had  made  it:  he  had  thrust  it  into  his  own 
heart,  and  at.  this  hour,  looking*  upon  it,  he  might,  have  the  same  satis- 
faction that  an  armorer  wnuld  have,  who  should  rccoguise  his  own  mark 
upon  a  blade,  on  withdrawing  it  all  reeking  from  his  breast. 

Cosette  had  Marius,  Mar i us  possessed  Cosette.  They  had  everything, 
even  riches.     And  it  was  his  work. 

l>ut  this  happiness,  now  that  it  existed,  now  that  it  was  here,  what 
was  be  to  do  with  it,  he,  Jean  Valjean  ?  Should  be  impose  himself 
upon  this  happiness'.''  Should  be  treat  it  as  belonging  to  him?  Un- 
questionably, Cosette  was  another's  ;  but  should  he,  Jean  Valjean*  re- 
tain all  of  Cosette  that  he  could  retail)  ?  Should  he  remain  the  kind  of 
father,  scarcely  seen,  but  respected,  which  be  had  been  hitherto? 
Should  be  introduce  himself  quietly  into  Cosette's  house?  Should  be 
bring,  without  saying  a  word,  his  past  to  this  future?  Should  he 
present  himself  there  as  having  a  right,  and  should  he  come  and  tako 
his  seat,  veiled,  at  that  luminous  hearth  ?  Should  he  take,  smiling  upon 
them,  the  hands  of  those  innocent  beings  into  bis  two  tragical  hands? 
Should  be  place  upon  the  peaceful  andirons  of  the  Gillcnormand  parlor, 
his  feet  which  dragged  after  them  the  infamous  shadow  of  the  law? 
Should  he  enter  upon  a  participation  of  chances  with  Cosette  and' Ma- 
rius? Should  be  thicken  the  obscurity  upon  his  head  and  the  cloud 
upon  theirs?  Should  he  put  in  his  catastrophe  as  a  companion  for  their 
two  felicities?  Should  be  continue  to  keep  silence?  In  a  word,  should 
be  be,  b\  the  side  of  these  two  happy  beings,  the  ominous  mute  of 
destiny  '. 

We  most  be  accustomed  to  fatality  and  its  encounter,  to  dare  to  raise 
our  eyes  when  certain  questions  appear  to  us  iu   their  horrible  naked- 
ness.     Good  or  evil  are  behind  this  severe  interrogation  point.      "  What 
.;  going  to  do?"  demands  the  sphynx. 

This  i'antiliarity  with  trial,  Jean  Valjean  had.  He  looked  fixedly 
npon  the  sphynx.  « 

lie  examined  the  pitiless  problem  under  all  its  phases.     Cosette,  that 

charming  existence,  was  the  raft  of  this  shipwreck.     What  was  he  to 

do?     Cling  on,  or  let  go  his  hold?     If  he  clung  to  it,  he  escaped  dis- 

.  be  rose  again  into  the  sunshine,  he  let  the  bitter  water  drip  I 

irmentsand  hi>  hair,  he  ■  .  be  lived.     If  he  loosed  his  hold? 

Then,  the  ah; 

Thus  bitterly  he  held  conn  ■•  1  with  his  thoughts,  or,  to  speak  more 
truthfully,  he  struggled;  he  rushed,  furious,  within  himself,  sometimes 
against  his  will,  Bometimes  against  his  conviction. 

It  was  a  good  tfa  d  thai  be  had  been  able  to  weep. 

ite  him  light,  perhaps,     For  all  that,  the  beginning  was  wild.     A 

tempest,  mure  furious  than  thai  which  had  formerly  driven  him  towards 

Arras,  broke  loose  within  him.     The  ;  back  to  him  fax  tuface 

with   the  'icd  auu  be  sobbed  of  tears 
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once  open i  d.  f'  ing  man  writhed.      He  felt  that  he  wns  stopped. 

Altai  !n   tail  nnrelontii  5  ]  I  bnesa  and   our 

du'v.  »nr  immutable  ideal,  be- 

wildered, eow  1  :i'  yielding,  disputing  the  ground,  hoping 

for  possible  ffl  >utlet,  how  abrupt  and  omin. 

1  '!  behind  na  I 

T    •  ow  which  bars  the  way. 

•  inexorable  invisible,  what  an  oba 

;  tcience.     I  nrse  by  it,  Bra- 

nr  course  by  it.  Oato.     It  is  bottomli  --.  b<  i 
ttiis  pit  the  labor  of  <>ur  whi  I  in  our  fortune, 

in  our  riohes,  we  cast  in  our  3t  in  our  liberty  or 

country,  we  cast  in  our  well-being,  We  ••  -:  in  mir  repose,  we  oast  in  our 
happiness.  More!  more!  more!  ESmpty  the  vase!  turn  out  the  urn  ! 
We  must  at  last  oast  in  our  heart. 

There  is  b  ime  where  in  Che  mist  of  the  old  hells,  a  vessel  like  that. 

Is  it  not  pardonable  to  refuse  ::f  last'.'  Can  the  inexhaustible  have  .1 
claim?  Are,  not  endless  chains  above  human  strength?  Who  then 
would,  blame  Sisyphus  and  Jean  Valjean  for  saying :  "It  is  en 

The  obedience  of  matter  is  limited  by  friction j  is  there  no  limit  to 
the  obedience  of  the  soul?    it'  perpetual   motion  is  impossil  le,  i- 
petual  devotion  demandable? 

The  first  step  Is  nothing;   it  is  the  last  which   is  difficult.     What 
the  Champmathieu  affair  compared  with  Cosette's  marriage  and  all  that 
it  involved;'     What  is  this:  to  return  to  the  gallejB,  compared  with 
this  :  to  enter  into  nothingne 

(),  first  step  of  descent,  how  gloom}'  thou  art  !  0,  second  stx  p.  how 
black  thou  art  ! 

How  Bhould  he  not  turn  away  his  head  this  time  '! 

Martyrdom  is  a  sublimation,  a  corrosive  Bublimation.  It  i-  .■>.  torture 
of  consecration.  You  consent  to  it  the  first  hour;  you  sit  upon  -the 
throne  of  rod  hot  iron,  you  put  upon  your  brow  the  crown  of  red-hot 
iron,  you  receive  the  globe  of  red-boj  irbn,  yon  take  the  sceptre  of  red* 
hot  iron,  but  you  have  yet  to  put  on  the  mantle  of  flame,  and  is  tl 
no  moi.icut  when  the  wretched  flesh  revolts,  and  when  you  abdical 
torture ? 

At  last  Jean  Valjean  entered  the  oalmm    -  of  despair. 

He  weighed,  he  thought,  he  considered  the  alternatives  of  the  myste- 
rious balance  of  light  and  shade. 

To  impose  his  galleys  upon  these  two  dazzling  children,  or  to  consum- 
mate by  himself  his  irremediable  engulfment.     (>u  the  one  side  the 
rifice  of  Cosettc,  on  the  other  of  himself. 

At  what  solution  did  he  stop? 

What  determination  did  be  take?  What  was,  within  himself,  his 
final' answer  to  the  incorruptible  demand  of  fatality?  What  door  did 
he  decide  to  open?  Which  side  of  his  life  did  be  resolve  to  close  and  to 
oondctnu  ?  Between  all  these  unfathomable  preoipioes  which  surrounded 
him,  what  was  hifl  choice?  Whit  extremity  did  he  accept?  To.  which 
of  these  gulfs  did  he  bow  hifl  head? 

Hifl  giddy  reverie  lasted  all  night. 

He  remained  there  until  dawn,  in  the  same  attitude,  doubled  over  on 
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the  bed,  prostrated  under  the  enormity  of  fate,  crushed  perhaps,  alas  ! 
his  fists  clenched,  his  arms  extended. at  a  right  angle,  like  one  taken 
from  the  cross  and  thrown  down  with  his  face  to  the  ground.  He  re- 
mained twelve  hours,  the  twelve  hours  of  a  long  winter  night,  chilled, 
without,  lifting  his  head,  and  without  uttering  a  word.  He  was  as  mo- 
tionless as  a  corpse,  while  his  thought  writhed  upon  the  ground  and 
flew  away,  now  like  the  hydra,  now  like  the  ei'gle.  To  see  him  thus 
without  motion,  one  would  have  said  he  was  dead  ;  suddenly  he  thrilled 
convulsively,  and  his  mouth,  fixed  upon  Cosette's  garments,  kissed  ti 
then  one  saw  that  he  was  alive. 

What  one  ?  since  Jean  Valjcan  was  alone,  and  there   was  nobody 
there  ? 

The  Que  who  is  in  the  darkness. 


ISoofc   £cbcntfj. 

THE  LAST  DROP  IN  THE  CHALICE. 

i. 

THE    SEVENTH    CIRCLE    AND    THE    EIOnTH    HEAVEN. 

The  day  after  a  wedding  is  solitary..  The  privacy  of  the  happy  is 
respected.  And  thus  their  slumber  is  a  little  belated.  The  tumult  of 
visits  and  felicitations  does  not  commence  until  later.  On  the  morning 
of  the  17th  of  February,  it  was  a  little  after  noon,  when  Basque,  his 
napkin  and  duster  under  his  arm,  busy  "doing  his  ante-chaml 
heard  a  light  rap  at  the  door.  There  was  no  ring,  which  i>  considerate 
on  such  a  day.  Basque  opened  and  saw  M.  Pauchelevent.  He  intro- 
duced him  into  the  parlor,  still  cumbered  and  topsy-turvy,  and  whioh 
had  the  appearance  of  the  battle-field  of  the  evening's  festivities. 

"  Faith,  Monsieur,*'  observed  Basque,  "we  are  waking  up  late." 

"  Has  your  masb  r  risen  '.'"  inquired  Jean  Valjcan. 

'•  How  is  Monsieur's  arm'/"  answered   Basque. 

"Better.     Has  your  master  risen?"     "Which?  the  old  or  the  new 
one?"     '•  MoOsier  Pontmercy." 

"  Monsieur  the  BsrOfl  ?"   said  Basque,  drawing  himself  up. 

One  is  baron  to  hi-  domestics  above  till.     Something  of  it  is  reflected 
upon  them  ;  they  have  what  a  philosopher  would  call  the  spatterii 
the  title,  and  it  mitten  them.     Marina,  to  speak  of  it  in  passing: 
publican  militant,  aad  he  had  proved  it.  was  now  a  baron  in  spii 
himself.      A  slight  revolution  had  taken  place  in  the  family  in  regard  to 
this  title.     At  present  it  was,  M.  Gillenormand  who  clung  to  it  and  31a- 
rius  who    made    light  of  it.      But  Colonel    Pontmercy  had  written  :    J/y 
ton  ici/l  Lear  my  title.     Marius   obeyed.     And   then   Colette,  in  whom 
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dawn,  wu  in  i  I  being  a  l>ar<  i 

•i ••.      ••  I  will  1  will 

Monsi  lur  1'  iuch<  leveut  i-  hei 

I  bim  that  it  is  1.      T.  11   liitn  tha 
bim  in  private,  an  1  d  •  d  >t  give  him  any  ni 
u  I  wisb  to  give  lii : ii  a  turpi : 
•    •.  j u ' • ,  giving  himself  hie  seoon  1  ah  !  as  an  i  xpla- 

: 

treat  out      .Term  Valjean  remained  alone. 
r,  :i-  we  have  just  Baid,  was  all  in  disorder.     I1  I  that 

1     .  tiding  tin.'  car  the  vague   rumor  of  the  wedding  might  still  have 
i.     There  were  all  sorts  of  flow<  rs  which  had  fallen  Prom  gar- 
-.  upon   the  floor.     The  candles,  burm 
stalactites  of  wax  to  the  pendants  of  the   lustres.     Not  a. 
piece  of  furniture  w  -  in  ir-   plane.     In  the  corners,  three  or  four  arm- 
chairs drawn  up  a"  a  circle,  had  :  ling 
a  conversation.     A!;  igether  it  was  joyous.     There  is  still  a  certain  grace 
in  a  dead  festival.     It  has  been  happy.     Upon  those  chairs  in  disarray, 
among  those  flowers  which   are   withering,   under    those    extinguished 
re  have  been  thoughts  of  joy.     The  sun  succeeded  to  the 
(.■         lier,  and  entered  cheerfully  into  the  parlor. 

A  few  mi n m  1     Jean  Valjean  was  motionless  in  the  spot 

\  sque  had  lift  him.     He  was  very  pale.     His eyea  were  hollow, 

and  so  sunken  in  their  sockets  from  want  of  sleep  that  they  could  hardly 
1  His  black  coat   had  the  weary  folds  id'  a  garment  Whioh   has 

I  lit.     The  elbows  were  whitened  with  that  down  which  is 

1       ipon  cloth   by  the  chafing  of  linen.     Jean  V  Ijean  was  looking  at 
iw  marked  out  by  the  sun  upon  the  Bo  r  at 

'I'm  ■  e  •'  '  he  door,  be  raised  his  ei 

Marina  entered,  his  b  l\  his  mouth  -smiling,  an  indescribable 

light  upon  his  face,  his  forehead  radiant,  his  eye    triumphant,      lit 
had  nol  Blept. 

"It  is  you,  father  I"  exclaimed  he  on  pcrccivin<:  dean  Valjean  :  "that 
i  pie  with   his  mysterious  air!     But   you  come  too  early. 

It  is  only  half  an  hour  al  Cosette  is  asleep."  # 

Thai  word',  Father,  said  to  M.  Pauchelevent  by  Marius,  signified: 
Supreme  felicity.  There  had  always  been,  as  we  know,  barrier,  cold- 
i  i  them  ;  ioe  to  break  or  to  melt.     Marius 

bad  i         'I   that  d  intoxication  where  the  barrier  was  falling, 

the  i  ring,  anl  M.  Eaoobelevent  was  to  bim,  as  b 

er. 

He  continued;  words  overflowed  from  him,  which  is  characteristic  of 
thes*'  divine  paroxysms  of  joy: 

"  How  glad  I  am  to  see  you  !  Tf  you  knew  how  we  missed  you  yes- 
terday !  Grood  morning,  father.  How  is  your  hand?  Better,  is  it  not?'' 
And,  satisfied  with  the  good  answer  whioh  he  made  to  himself,  he 
went  on  : 

"  We  have  both  of  us  talked  much  about  you.  Cosette  loves  you  so 
much  !  You  will  not  forget  that  your  room  is  here.  We  will  have  no 
more  of  the  ltue  de  l'Mommc  Anne.  Wc  will  have  no  more  of  it  at 
all.     How  could  you  go  to  live  in  a  street  like   that,  which  is  sickly, 
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■which  is  scowling,  which  is  ugly,  which  has  a,  barrier  at  one  end,  where 
you  are  cold,  and  where  you  canuot  get  iu?  you  will  come  ami  in-  I 
yourself  here.  Arid  that  to-day.  Or  you  will  have  a  bone  lo  pick  with 
CoS(  tte.  ":i"  intends  to  lead  us  all  by  the  nose,  I  warn  you.  You  have 
seen  your  room,  it  is  close  by  ours,  it  looks  upon  the  garde  OS  ;  the  lock 
has  been  tixed,  the  bell  is  made,  if  i.-  all  ready,  you  have  nothing  to  do 
but  to  come.  Cosette  has  pat  a  great: old  easy  chair  of  Utrecht  Velvet 
beside  your  bed,  to  which  she  said:  stretch  out  your  arms  for  him. 
Every  spring,  in  the  clump  of  acacias  which  is  in  front  of  your  win- 
.  there  comes  a  nightingale, .you  will  have  her  in  two  months.  V  ou 
will  have  bar  nest  at  your  left  and  ours  at  your  right.  By  night  she 
will  sing,  ami  by  <!:•  i  will  talk.      Your  room  is  full  in  the  south. 

Cosette  will  arrange  your  books  there  for  you,  your  voyage  of  Captain 
Cook,  and  the  other,  Vancouver's,  all  your  things.  There  is,  I  believe, 
a  little  valise  which   you  treasure,  1    h .;  .  •  of  honor  for 

it.  You  have  conquered  my  grandfather,  you  suit  him.  We  will  live 
together.  Do  you  know  whist'/  you  will  overjoy  my  grandfather,  if 
you  know  whist.  You  will  take  Cosette  to  walk  on  nay  court  days,  i 
will  give  her  your  arm,  you  know,  as  at  the  Luxembourg,  formerly. 
We  have  absolutely  decided  to  be  very  hippy.  And  you  arc  part  of 
our  happiness,  do  you  understand,  father  ?  Come  now,  you  breakfast 
with  us  to-day  I" 

"  Monsieur,"  said  Jean  Valjean,  "I  have  one  thing  to  tell  you.  I 
am  an  old  convict." 

The  limit  of  perceptible  acute  sounds  may  be  passed  quite  as  easily 
for  the  mind  as  for  the  ear.  Those  words:  J  am  an  old  convict,  com- 
ing from  M.  Fauchele vent's1  mouth  and  entering  Marius's  ear,  went 
beyond  the  possible.  Marius  did  not  hear.  It  seemed  to  him  tint 
something  had  just  been  said  to  him  ;  but  he  knew  not  what.  He  stood 
aghast. 

He  theu  perceived  that  the  rn'm  who  was  talking  to  him  was  terril 
Excited  as  he  was,  he  had  not  until   thi  t  noticed   that  frightful 

pallor 

Jean  Valjean  untied  the  black  cravat  which  sustained  his  right  arm, 
took  off  the  cloth  wound  about  his  hand,  laid  his  thumb  bare,  and 
showed  it  to  Marins. 

"There  is  nothing  the  matter  with  my  hand," 

Marius  looked  umb. 

"There  has  matter  with  it,"  continued  Jeaa 

Valjean 

There  was,  in  fact,  no  I  wound. 

.  Valjean  pur 

•■  !  ■  tthat  [should  b<  absent  from  your  marriage.     I  •'     nl    1 

|£  a>  mu  i  this  wow  imtt 

a*forg  ry,  not  to  iol  i  1 

from  sigoi 

Marius  -  i  out :  "  What 

"  I  hat  I  have  been  in 

• 
"You  drive  ma  mad  I  Marius  in 

"Monsi  ncrcy,"   .said   •  "  I  was  nineteef  years 
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Then  I  vu  I  for  life.     Fo 

'.  •  •  am  in   breach   of 

■ 

in  Buch  a 
|  'ii\'  r  of  a   horrible  int<  i ior  fl  tab  ;  an 

i        |  bim  sbudd  oapse 

.  all  '."  oried  he.  '  ••  V  >u  an  I 
,  ikward  with  an  '  able 

I     ror. 

(  ,  raisi  <\  his  head  with  such  a  '  he 

i    iliog. 

•  ■1  thai  you  belu  ve  me  in  tl  h  the 

«atl  iv.ii.'* 

Here  be  made  a  pau»  .  bral 

authority,  he  added,  arti  ly  and  emphasizing  bis  .-;.!'. 

<• You  will  believe  me.     1,  the  father  of  Cosette!  I  I,  no. 

Pontmercy,  1   am  a  peasant  of  Paveroll         1  earned 
i      living  by  prdning  trees.     My  name  is  n  t    Fan  t,  my  name 

U  .1.  in  Valj  an.     I  am  nothi  irself." 

Mariu  I:  "  Who  proves  it  to  me  ? "     "I.  Sine 

Mai  in  -   1  i  ■'.'  I  at  this   man.     He  was  mournful,; 
N  i  lie  o  mid  eome  out  of  Buch  a  calmness.     That  which  i 
t  Wo  feel  the  truth  in  thai  Bepulchral 

••  1 

Jean  Valjcan  ii  h  adas  if  making  an  >  inued: 

know  that 
r  ,  it  is  true.     A  ohil !  n  when 

little,  .being  himself  already  old,  1     I   ■  When  a  old,  be  feels 

j       a  grand  little  ol  ildn  n.     Sou  i  an,  il  b<  i  ms  to  roe, 

suppose  l  ■      heart.     Sh<  was  an 

oi  p  hiii.     Without  father  or  mother.     She   bad  need   of  me.     That  is 
\        .  '  Iren  arc  eeU  a 

,         ;  their  proteotor.     1   performed   that  duty   with 

!         ;   •  |  •  tliink   that  one  oould   truly  call 

thinj    :.  ' ;  bul  if  il   is  a  go  "I    i     1,  w  1!.  bi  :    it  down  tl       1 

1         .  rd  thai   miti 

1   . ....  nay  HI  b  1   oan  do  nothing 

i  Her  } 

And  Co    t  by  th       ange      All  is*  11.     As  for  the  six  hundred 

i      tsaod  fi  ■   have  d  il  Bpoken  of  thi  m   lo  me,  bul  1  antii 

your  I  H      'lid  this  trust  come  into  my  bands'? 

\'  it?     1  make  over  the  trust.     Nothing  m 

of  mo.     [complete  th<  restitution  bj  telling  myreal  name.     This  u 
c     sens  in",     i  desire,  myself,  thai  you  lb  luld  know  who  1  am." 

And  Jean  Valjeap  looked  Marin-  in  tl 

All  that  Mariua  t  It  was  tnmultu  iua  and  incoherent.     Certain  blast* 
Of  destiny  make  -  ul. 

We  have  all  had  .such  moments  of  trouble,  in  which  everything  within 
I  I  ;  we   say  the  first  things  that  come  to   mind,  which  are 
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not  always  precisely  those  that  we  bIji  uld  say.  There  are  sudden  reve- 
lations which  we  cannot  bear,  aud  which  intoxicate  like  a  noxious  wine. 
Marius  was  tied   at  the    new  condition   of  affairs -which   opened 

re  him,  that  lie  spoke  to  this   man  almost  as  though  he  were  angry 
with  him  for  his  avowal.  ' 

"But  after  all,"  exclaimed  he,  "  why  do  yon  tell  mo  all  this?  What 

you   to  do  bo?     Y<>u  could   have  kept  the  secret  to  yourself. 

Yo.u  are  neither  denounced,  nor  pursued,  nor  hunted.     You  have  some. 

d  fur  making,  from  mere  wantonness,  such  a  revelation.     Finish  it. 

There   is  something  else.     In   connexion  with  what  do  you'ruake  this 

avowal?     From  what  motive  ?"  * 

■■  From  what  motive?"  answered  Jean  Valjean,  in  a  voice  so  low  and 
SO  hollow  that  ope  would  have  said  it  was  to  himself  he  was  speaking 
rather  than  to  Marius.  '•  From  what  motive,  indeed,  does  this  oonviot 
come  aud  say  :  I  am  a  convict  ?  Well,  yes  !  the  motive  is  strange.  It 
is  from  honor.  Yes,  my  misfortune  is  a  cord  which  1  have  here  in  my 
heart,  hnd  which  holds  me  fast.  Win  n  one  is  old  tic  se  cords  are  strong. 
The  whole  life  wastes  away  about  them  ;  they  hold  fast.  If  I  had  been 
able  to  tear  out  this  cord,  to  break  it,  to  untie  the  knot,  or  to  cut  it,  to 
go  far  away,  I  had  been  saved,  I  had  only  to  depart;  there  are  dili- 
i  the  Hue  du  Bouloy  ;  you  are  happy,  I  go  away.  I  have  tried 
reak  this  cord,  I  have  pulled  upon  it.  it  lull  firmly,  it  did  not  snap, 
I  was  teai  in--  my  heart  out  with  it.  Then  I  said:  I  cannot  live  away 
from  here.  I  must  stay.  Well,  yes:  but  you  are  right,  I  am  a  fool, 
why  not  just  simply  stay?  You  offer  me  a  room  in  the  house,  Madame 
Pontraercy  loves  me  well,  she  says  to  that  armchair  :  Stretch  out  your 
arms  for  him,  your  grandfather  asks  nothing  better  than  to  have  me,  I 
suit  him,  we  shall  all  live  together,  cat  in  common,  1  will  give  my  arm 
sette  —  to  Madame  Ponton  roy,  pardon  me,  i:  is  from  b  bit  -  we  will 
have  but  one  roof,  but  one  table,  rner 

in  winter,  the  same  promenade  in  summer,  that  is  joy,  that  is  happiness, 
that,  it  is  everything.      We  will  live  as  one  family,  one  family!'' 

At  this  word  Jean  Valjean  grew  will.     He  folded  his  arms,  gazed  at 

t  his  fe<  t  as  if  he  wished  to  hollow  out  an  abyss  in  it,  and  bis 

ing. 

■•();,  !    no.      1   am  of  no  family.     I   am  not  of  yours.     lam 

if  the  family  of  men.      In  houses  win  re  people  are  at  home  I  am  an 

incumbrance.     Thei  amities,  bu I  am  the 

I  almost 
:  I  married  that  child  it  was  all  over,  1  saw  that 
■ 

joys 
in  t'1  .  and  that  it  wa 

Mon- 
w  it 
:  lyelf,  I 
it  i-  true,  and  everything  would  i 

.  how- 

.  is  80 
have  a   right  to  .   the 
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bight  in 

11,,  But  thi        ■ 

.  neithi  r  in   bi  I  which   1 

■ 
one  v.  •  when  I  am  al  >ne.     That  La  why  I    b 

!iiii_r.      All,  OT  aim 
• 

I    have  taki  n   mj  .  ■  . 

i  i 
lotion  to  form.     All   night  I  :       \-  I 

think  I  l  elf  thattl  ampuiathieu  affair, 

that  ling  my  name  I  do  no  harm  I  t  the  nan 

Fanchelei  ihelevent  himself  in  gratitudi 

a  so,-.  !  eoold  very  well  keep  it.  and  that  I  should  be 

happy  ta  this  room  which  you.offer  me,  that  1   should  interfere  with 
nothing,  that  1  should  he  in  my  little  corner,  an  i  that,  while  you  \v 
haw  -:  ;'"-   !■•'  a  of  being  in  1  with 

her.  mid  have  bad   bia  due  Bhare  of  hj  'i'"  eon- 

tinu  hi  '1  tli"  way  t'  r  i  v  rything. 

Y  -.  pt  for  my  a  ul  There  woe  joy  everywhere  about  me, 
depths  'f  myeoul  weie  sti  1  black.  It  is  not  enough  t  i  be  happy, 
most  be  satisfied  wi  Thus  I  should   have  remain 

I  have  con  \  thus,  in 

luce  ol  your  i  h  I  have  borne  an  <  oigma  ;  tint-,  in 

the  mi  1st  of  youi  1   lay,  1     tould  have  been  d  bus,  with- 

out openly  crying  b  ware,  I  »h  uld  h   i  iced  the  galleys  al 

hearth,  I  sh    ild   h  th  the  I  longbt  that,  if 

me  away,  1  -1.  uld   have  let  mv- 
[,,}[■  ,  i,  would  have  said  : 

How  horrible  1     1  Bhould  have  touched  you  with  my  elbow  which 
have  a  ri  irink   from,  1  should   have  fil 

hand!     There  would   have  been   in  your  house  a  division 
between  venerable  white  hairs  an. 1  dishonored  white  hairs;  al  your 
intimate  hours,  when  all  hearts  would  have  thought  the;  •  n  to 

each  i.i li.  r  to  '  >.  when  we  Bhould   bave  been  all  four  togi  ih<  r, 

grandfather, you  twoand  myself;  ild  bave  been  i 

there!  I  Bhould  have  been  side  by  side  with  you  in  your  exist 
having  but  ou  ver  to  displace  the  covering  of  my  terrible  pit. 

Thus  I,  a  dead   man,  should   have  inorpnacd   myself  upon  yhu,  who  are 
alive.     Here  I  should  have  condemned  myself  forever.     iTou, 
and  I,  we  should  b  three"  heads  in  I  u  not 

shudder?     1  am  only  I  ed  of  men,  1  should   bave  b  en 

the  most  monstrous.  And  this  crime  I  should  have  committed  every 
day]     And  this  lie  I  shoujd   hat  •'.'•!     And  this  fa 

night  I  Bhould  have  w  rn  everyday!     And  of  my  disgr ,  I  should 

have  given  to  you  your  part  every  d  ■  '♦•  you,  my  loved 

.  you,  my  children,  you,  my  inn    tents  I     To  be  quiet  is  nothing  ?  to 
keep  silence  is  simple?     No,  it  ii  i<  :>  silence  which 

lies.  And  myJie,  and  my  fraud,  and  my  un worthiness,  and  my  cow- 
ardice, and  my  treachery,  and  my  crime,  I  should  have  drunk  drop  by 
drop,  1  should  have  spit' it  out,  then  drunk  again,  I  should  have  finished 
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at  midnight  and  recommenced  at  noon,  and  my  good-morning  1 
have  lied,  and  my  good-night  would  nave  lied,  and  I  should  have 
upon  it,  and  I  should  haw  eaten  it  with  my  bread,  and  1  should  have 
looked  Cosette  in  the  face,  and  \  should  have  answered  the  Btnile  of  the 
angel  with  the  smile  of  the  damned,  and,  I  should  Save  been  a  detesta- 
ble i  !  What  fdi"?  to  be  happy-  To  be  happy,  I!  Have  1  the 
right  to  be  happy?     I  am  ur. 

. dan  Valjean  stopped.  Marius  listened.  Such  a  chain  of  Ideas  and 
of  pangs  canaot  he  interrupted'.  Jean  Valjean  lowered  his  voice  anew, 
but  it  was  no  longer  a  !  was  an  ominous  voice. 

"Youaskwhy  1  speak'/     [  am  neither  informi 
nor  hunt.  Yes !  ]  am   informed   agi  I  am    pur- 

sued!    yes!  1  am  hunted !     By  whom  ?  by  myself.     It  ,  i    .  :  who 

bar  the  way  before  myself,  and  I  drag  mj  -  If,  and  I  urge  myself  and  I 
check  myself,  and  I  exert  myself,  and  when  one  "holds  himself  he  is  well 
hell." 

And  seizing  his  own  coat  in  his  clenched  hand  and. 
Marius  : 

"Look  at  this  hand,  now,"  continued  he.  "Don't  you  think  that  it 
holds  this  collar  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  let  go?  Well  !  c  mscience  has 
quite  another  grasp  !  If  we  wish  to  be  happy.  Monsieur,  we  must  never 
comprehend  duty;  for,  as  sOon  as  we  comprehend  it,  it  is  implacable, 
Oue  would  say  that  it  punishes  you  for  comprehending  it;  bur 
rewards  you  for  it;  for  it  put*;  you  into  a  hell  where  you  feel  God  at 
your  side.  Your  heart  is  not  so  soon  lacerated  when  you  arc  at  peace 
with  yourself." 

And  with  a  bitter  emphasis,  he  added  : 

'•'  Monsieur  Pontmercy,  this  is  not  common  sense,  but  I  am  an  h 
man.     It  is  by  degrading  myself  in  your  eyes  that  I  nyself  iu 

my  own.     This  ady  happened^)  m 

ous  then;  it  was  nothing.      Y    ,  an  '•>  •■■     '    man.      I  should   n 
if  you  hid,  by  my  fault, 

mc,  I  am  oae.      I  have  this  I  .■■    that,  being  forever  unable 

to  have  an  •  but    Btolen  ion    humi 

and  depn  sses  me   inwardly,  an  !    in   i  rder  that  I    m 
must  he  d  yself  erect,     ]  who 

it  is  improbable.     Bu(  what 
•would  you  !    have  assumed   <  n 

wards  myself;  I 

arc  chances  wh 

i  in-  in  my  lil 

f  his 
1 

pth  rs  share  it  without  tin  ir 

■ 

■ 
- 
with   his  ■   uch 

them  in  tfa 
event  lent  mc  hi-  name  in  vain. 


LES 

take  it.     A  name  is  a  M 

la  little,  although   1  an  ■ 
'.  I  form  my  own 

!i.     Well, 
Tlio 
■     3 
•urc  in  fl  .  to  be  a   li  i 

_■.  picking  tli  . .:  tin, 

i  I-'   infamous  within    n  '  It 

skin  from  the  flesh  with . 
theao  the  l  igbts  in  writhing,  in  anguish,  to  gnaw  away 

and  this.     In   mere  wa 

j  ou  say. 

li  difficulty,  and  forced  out  tl  "To 

lire,  once   I  stole  a  loaf  of  brea  .  to  live,  1  will  not  steal  a 

name  '" 

'•  To  lite  J"  interrupted  Mari  is.     '•  JToti  ha\  I  of  thai  name 

to  li\   : 

'•All !  I  underSta 

i"ii. 
There    w;i>   :i    pause.      Both  b    sunk    in   ;in   abya 

Marius  I  g  the 

J      i  \  .  alk- 

i 

■    l  hut 
.1   am  re- 

r  i  od  <>f  the  parlor.     Just 

ii  ticing  his  walk. 

li     said   to  him  with  an  ne  h'Lr  a  little. 

* 
Then  he  turned  quite  round  towards  Marius:  "And  now.  M  msiour. 

.'.  1  noi biuj     I  remained  M onsieur 

.  i  nt,  1  b  ii  v  pi  ice  in  j  our  ho  i  •■■•.  1  am 

am  in  my  room,  I  in  slippers,  at  night 

Madame    1'-'  to  the 

r,  you  supp  >se  me  your, 
' ;  some  fine  <!  iy  I  i 

n  ime  :  Jean    Valj 
:  in  1,  the  ing  out  of  the  shadow 

I   my  mask  !" 

h  i  shudder,     .lean  Valjean 

:•■'..  uco  answered.     Jean   Vial.- 

tinued  :  "  You  'piug 

quii :.     Goon,  be  h  ippy,  be  in   b  if  an  ang  I,  I  •  in 

.  ;   trouble  yourself 
aboul  .  which  a  poor  i  »open  his  bear!  and 

■  m  have  a  wretob   1  m  i  a 

lor  .-lowly,  and  \vh  n  b  •  was  near  Jean  Valjean, 
him  his  hand. 
JJut   Marius  had  to  take  that  hand  which  did  not  offer  itself;  Jean 
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Valjean  was  passive,  and  it  seemed  to  Mariaa  that  lie  was  grasping  a 
hand  of  ma 

"  My  grand-father  lias  friend's,"  said  Marias,  "  I  will  procure  your 
par.  Inn." 

"It  is  us  less,"  answered  Jean  Valjean.  "Thcythink  me  dead,  that 
is  enough.  The  dead  arc  not  subjected  t  i  surveillance;  They  are  sup- 
]        i  to  moulder  tranquilly.     Death  is  the  s'line  thing  as  pardon." 

And,  disengaging  his  hand,  which  Marias  held,  he  I  with i  a  sort 

of  inexorable  dignity  j  "  Besides,  I  do  my  dutj  ;  that  is  the  friend  to 
which  I  have  recourse )  and  I  need  pardon  of  but  on",  that  is  my  con- 
Bcieni 

Just  then,  at  the  oilier  end  of  the  parlor,  the  door  was  a  iftly  opened 
a  little  wi.y,  and  Cosett<  -   head  made  its  appc;  They  saw  only 

her  sweel  fare;  hi  r  hair  was  in  charming  disorder,  hi  r  eyelids  wi  re  still 
swollen  with  sleep.  She  made  the  movement  of  a  bird  passing  its  head 
out  of  iis  nest,  lo  iked  first  at  her  husband,  then  at  Jean  Valjean,  and 
called  to  them  with  a  laugh,  you  would  have  thought  you  saw  a  smi 
the  bottom  of  a  rose:  "I'll  wager  you're  talking  polities.  How  stupid 
that  is,  instead  of  being  with  me!" 

•  '   an  Valjean  shuddered. 

"  Cosette,"  faltered  Marius And  he  stopped.     One  would  have 

said  that  they  were  two  culprits'. 

Cosette,  radiant,  continued  to  look  at  them  both.  The  frolic  of  para- 
dise was  in  her  i 

"■'I  catch  you  in  the  very  act,"  said  Co   ttte.     "  T  just  heard  my  father 
say,  through  thedonr:  "  Conscience —  ' — It 

']■■  p  ilitics,  that  is.     I  will  not  have  it.     You  ought  nut  to  talk  p  ili 

:  BXt   day        It  is  QO*  right." 
"  You  ai  ■        ,■  were  talking 

business.     We  an   talking  of  the  b  s  nt  for  your  six  hundred 

— " 
'•  It  is  not  all   that,"  interrupt  "I  am  coming.     Do  you 

want  n 

•     An  'i  the  door,  she  came  info  the   ]  : 

white  in  iming  g  iwn,  with  a  thousand  folds 
with  r  feel      '! 

□  the  g  »ld 

: 

with  an   explosion  n  :  "  Ooc<j  thei  e  wtn  •  1  a 

Oh  I  1:  iw  I       ■ .   :  ihe  m  ide  b  e  to 

to  in- 
.  half  ;iu  hour, 
fdiall  say  all  you  v,  1   h  t  , ;    !   , 
1/  ■  \ 

Mariui  "  Wo  are  talking 

1    v,  a 

tt  is  I 
u  Y  ti  II  ttc, 

leave  ai  ■  moment.     We  arc  talking  Bgun  s.      1:  will  tire  j 


LKS  misera; 

"Yiiii  have  pul  f>r>  n  ravat  this  m  irning,  Marius.     \\u  arc 

iqui  ttish,  M  m«  ign  sur.     It  will  nut  lire  m 

'•  I  j  111." 

••  No  I    shall  ii  A  understand    you,  bul    1  will 

listen  When  we  Is  sar  vi  it   under- 

stand ■•;•'■     To  be.  here  together  is  all   thai  I  want.     I 

shall  -t  iv  with 

*•  Y  mi  are  my  darling  Cosette  !     Impossible." 

"Impossible!" 

••  J 

■•  Very  well/'  repli<  1  Cosette.     "  [  would  bav  I 

would  have  '"1  1  y  u  that   grand-father  is  still  as]  :ep,  tbal  int  is 

at   mass,  that    the  chimqey  in  my  father   Faucfa  room   sm 

that  Nic  ilette  has  aent  for  tfa  .  that  Toussaint  and  Nieolette  have 

had  a  quarrel  already,  that  Nieolette  makes  fun  of  Toussaint's  stutter- 
ing.    Well,  you  shall  know  nothing.     An!  it  is  impossible!     I  t< 
my  turu,  you  shall   see,  Monsieur",  I  wi  1  say  :  it   is 
who  will  be  caught  ?     I  pray  you,  my  darling  Marius,  let  me  stay  here 
witli  you  two." 

'•  I  .--.vcai'  to  you  that  we  must  he  alone." 

"  Well,  am  I  anybody?" 

•  I      .  '.  o  did  nit  utter  a  word.     I  irned  towards  him. 

"In  the  first   plai  e,  father,  1  want  you  to  come  and  kiss  me.     What 
are  you  doing  there,  saying  nothing,  instead  of  taking  my  part?  who 
mch  a  father  as  that  ?     You  Bee  plainly  that  1  am  very  uui'or- 
e  in  my  d  [fairs.     My  husband  beats  me.     Come,  kiss  me- 

this  instant."     Jean  Valj    in  approach  1  turned  towards  Ma- 

rius.    '•  You,  sir,  I  ■  ■  you."     Then  I  her  forehead 

to  Jean   Yaljean. 

i  took  a  st  her.     Cosette  drew  back.     "Father, 

yen  are  pale.     Does  your  arm  burl  you  '.'"     "  it  is  well,"  said  Jean  Val- 

"  Have  you  II    '("     "  No.""    "Are  you  sad?"     "No." 

3  me.      It'  you  are  well,  ii'  you  sleep  well,  If  yon  are  happy,  1  will 

And  again  she  offered  him  her  forehead. 
ii  Valjean  kissed   that  forehead,  upon  which   there  was  a  celestial 
reflection.     "Smile."     Jean    '  obeyed.     U  was  the  smile  of  a 

spectre.     ••  '  a  1  me  against  my  husband." 

"Cosette! — "  Baid  Marius. 

"Get  angry,  father.  Tell  him  that  1  must  stay.  You  can  surely 
talk  before   ine.     ■'•>  you  think   i  illy.     It  is  very  astonishing 

then  what   you  are  Baying!  busin  .  in  bank,  thai  is  a 

great  a  flair.      Men  play  the  ni  for  nothing,      1  want  to  stay.      I 

am  very  pretty  this  morning.  Look  at  me,  Marius."  And  with  an 
adorable  shrug  of  the  shoulders  and  an  inexj  ressibly* exquisite  pout,  she 
looked  at  Marius.      It  was  Ii'-  between  these  two   beings.      That 

somebody  was  there  mattered  little. 

"I  love  you!"  said  Marius.  "  I  adore  -you !"  said  Cosette.  And 
they  fell  irresistibly  into  each  other's  arms.  "  Now."  resumed  Cosette, 
readjusting  a  fold  of  her  gown  with  a  little  triumphant  pout,  "I  shall 
stay."  "  What,  no,"  answered  Marius,  in  a  tone  of  entreaty,  "  wa  have 
something  to  finish."     "  No  still  ?" 
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Marius  assumed  a  grave  tone  of  voice:  "I  assure  you,  Cosctte,  that 
it  is  impossible  " 

"Ah  !  you  put  on  your  mini's  voice,  Monsieur.  Very  well,  I'll  go. 
You,  father,  you  have  not  sustained  mo.  Monsieur  my  husband,  Monsieur 
my  papa,  you  are  tyrants.  I  am  going  to  toil  grand-father  of  "you.  If 
you  think  that  I  shall  comeback  and  talk  nonsense  to  you.  you  are  mis- 
taken. 1  am  proud.  T  wait  for  you  now;  you  will  see  that  it  is  you 
who  will  get  tired  without  me.  1  am  going  away,  very  well."  And 
she  went  out. 

Two  seconds  later,  the  door  opened  again,  lor  fresh  rosy  face  passed 
once  more  between  the  two  folding  doors,  and  she  cried  to  them  :  "  lam 
very  angry."  The  door  closed  again  and  the  darkness  returned.  It 
was  like  a  stray  sunbeam  which,  without  suspecting  it,  should  have  sud- 
denly traversed  the  night. 

Marius  made  sure  that  the  door  was  well  closed. 

"  Poor  Cosette  !"  murmured  he,  ''when  she  Knows "     At  these 

vroids.  Jean  Valjean  trembled  in  every  limb.  lie  fixed  upon  Marius  a 
bewildered,eyc. 

"  Cosette  !  Oh  yes,  it  is  true,  you  will  tell  this  to  Coscttc.  That  is 
right.  Stop,  I  had  not  thought  of  that.  People  have  the  strength  for 
.some  things,  hut  not  fur  'others.  Monsieur,  1  beseech  you,  I  entreat 
you,  Monsieur,  give  me  your  most  sacred  word,  do  not  tell  her.  Is  it 
not  enough  that  you  know  it  yourself?  I  could  have  told  it  of  myself 
without  being  forced  to  it,  .1  would  have  told  it  to  the  universe,  to  all 
the  world,  that  would  be  nothing  to  me.  But  she,  she  doesn't  know 
what  it  is,  il  would  appal  her.  A  convict,  why!  you  would  have  to  ex- 
plain it  to  her,  to  tell  her:  It  is  a  man  who  has  been  in  the  galleys. 
She  saw  the  Chain  pass  by  one  day.     Oh,  my  tiod! 

He  sank  into  an  arm-chair  and  hid  Ins  face  in  both  hands.      He  could 
not  be  heard,  but  by  the  shaking  of  his  shoulders  it  could  be  seen  that 
s  weeping.      Silent  tears,  terrible  tears. 

There  is  a  stifling  in  the  sob.     A  sort  of  convulsion  seized   him,  he 
bent  over  upon  the  back  of  .the   arm-chair  as  if  to  breathe,  kiting  his 
arms  hang  down  and  allowing  Marius  to  see  his  face  bathed  in  tears,  and* 
Marius  heard  him  murmur  BO  low  that  his  voice  seemed  to  cume  from  a 
bottomless  depth  :   "  Oh  !   would  that  1  could  die  !" 

"  Be  calm,"  said  Marius,    "  I  will  keep  your  secret  for  myself  alone." 

And,  less  softened  perhaps  than  he  should  have  been,  but  obliged  for 
an  hour  past  to  familiarize  himself  with  a  fearful  surprise,  seeing  by  de- 
■  a  convict  superimposed  before  his  eves  upon  M  Fauchelevent, 
possessed  little  by  little  of  this  dismal  reality,  and  led  by  the  natural 
tendency  of  toe  position  to  determine  the  dis^mce  which  lud  just  been 
put  between  this  man  and  himself,  Ml  ed  : 

"It  is  impossible  that  1  should  not  say  a  w-iid  to  you  of  the  trust, 
which  you    have  so  faithfully  and  so    honestly  restored.      That  is    an  act 

of  probity.  It  is  j'lst  that  a  recompense  should  be  given- you.  Fix  the 
sum  yourself,  it  shall  be  counted  out  to  you.  Do  nol  be  afraid  to  fix  it 
very  high." 

"  I  thank  you,  Monsieur,"  answered  J<  an  Valjean  gently. 

He  remained  thoughtful  a  moment-,  passing  the  end  "f  his  forefinger 
over  his  thumb  nail  ice:  "It  is  all 
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nearly  finished.     T  left "     "What?"      I     nVak 

tion,  and  -.  almost  breath- 

Less,  rathi  r  than  -  • 

••  \  l  who   are    the 

■  ■ 
uld  be  be~t,'-  answ  Idly. 

"  I  shall  .ain,''  murmured  Jean  Valjean'. 

the  doi  r. 
,  1  his  band  upon  tb  ted, 

wide  em  a  ible  him  to  pass  out,  stopped 

a  second  motionless,  then  Bhut  the  door,  and  turned  towards  Murius. 

11    was  no  longer  pale,  he  was  livid.     There  w%re  no  longer  tears  in 
his  eyes,  but   a  sort  of  tragical  Same.     His  voice   had  again  b 
_■  ly  calm. 

••  But,  Monsieur,"  said  he,  "if  you  are  willing,  I  will  enme  and  sec 
her.  I  assure  you  that  ]  desire  it  very  much.  I!'  ['-bad  not  clung  to 
seeing  Coaette,  1  should  not  have  made  the  avowal  wbicb  1  have  made, 
1  should  have  gone  away;  but  wishing  to  stay  in  the  Co- 

Bette  is  and  to  continue  to  Bee  her,  I  ■  lied  in  honor  to  tell  you 

all.  You  follow  my  reas6cing,  do  you  not  ?  that  is  a  thing  which 
plains  itself.  5Tou  see,  lor  nine  years  past  1  have  had  hi  r  near  me. 
We  lived  first  in  that  ruin  on. the  boulevard,  then  in  the  boo  vent,  then 
near  the  Luxi  mbourg.  It  was  there  tint  you  saw  her  lor  the  first  time. 
You  remember  her  blue  plush  hat.  We  were  afterwards  in  thequartier 
pf  the  [nvalides  where  there  was  a  grating  an  1  a  garden.  Rue  PI u met. 
I  livid  in  a  lft  tie  hack- yard  where  I  h<  That  was  m. 

We  never  left  each  other.  That  lasted  bine  years  an  1  some  months  L 
was  like  her  father,  am!  .-In-  was  my  child.  1  don't  know  whether  i 
understand  me.  Monsieur  Pontmeroy,  but  from  snt  time,  I 

her  no  more,  to  speak  t"  her  no  more,  to  have  nothing  more,  t hut  wt  aid 
be  bard.     It'  you  do  not  think  it  wrong,  1  will  ni   time  to  time 

to  see  Coaette.  1  should  not  come  often.  I  Would  not  stay  long.  You 
might  say  I  should  vad  in  the  little  low  room.     On  the  ground 

1  would  willingly  come  in  by  the  back  door,  which  is  for  the  ser- 
vants, but  that  would  excite  wonder,  perhaps.  It  is  better,  I  su] 
that  1  should  cure)-  by  the  usual  dour.  Monsieur,  indeed,  I  would  really 
lilje  to  sic  Coaette  a  little  still.  As  rarely  aa  you  please.  Tut  yourself 
in  my  place,  it  is  all  that  I  have.  And  tben,  we  must  take  care.  If  I. 
Bhould  not  come  at  all,  it  would  have  a  bad  effect,  it  would  be  thought 
singular.  Fur  instance,  what  1  can  do,  is  to  come  in  the  evening,  at 
nightfall  " 

"  You  will  co  evening,"  said  Marius,  "and  Cosette  will  ex- 

pect you." 

"  Von  arc  kind.  Monsieur,"  said  Jean  Valjean. 

Marius  bowed  to  Jean  Valjean,  happiness  conducted  despair  to  the 
door,  and  these  two  men  separated. 
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II. 

THE    OBSCURITIES    WHICH    A    REVELATION    MAY    CONTAIN. 

Marias  was  completely  unhingi  d. 

The  kind  of  repulsion  which  he  bad  always  felt  for  .the  man  with 
whom  he  saw  Cb'sette,  was  now  explained.  There  was  something 
strangely  enigmatic  in  this  person,  of  which  hia  instinct  had  Warned  him. 
This  enigma  was  the  most  hideous  of  disgraces,  the  galleys.  This  M. 
Fauchelevent  was  the  convict,  Jean  Valjean. 

To  suddenly  find  such  a  secret  in  the  midst  of  one's  happiness,  is  like 
the  discovery  of  a  scorpion  in  a  nest  of  turtle-doves. 

Was  the  happiness  of  Marius  and  Cosette  condemned  henceforth  to 
this  fellowship?  Was  that  a  foregone  conclusion?  IUd  the  acceptance 
of  this  man  form  a  part  of  the  marriage  which  had  been  consummated'!' 
Was  there  nothing  more  to  be  done  ? 

Had  Marius  espoused  the  convict  also? 

It  is  of  no  avail  to  be  crowned  with  light,  and  with  joy  ;  it  is  of  no 
avail  to  be  revelling  in  the  royal  purple  hour  of  life,  happy  love;  such 
shocks  would  compel  even  the  archangel  in  his  ecstasy,  even  the  demi- 
god in  his  glory,  to  shudder. 

As  always  happens  in  changes  of  view  of  this  kind,  Marius  questioned 
himself  who' her  he  had  not  some  fault  to  find  with    himself?      Had    he 
been  wanting  in, perception ?    Mad  he  been  wanting  in  prudence?    Elad 
he  been   involuntarily  stupefied?     A   little,  perhaps.     Had   he  end 
without  enough    precaution    in  clearing  up    irs  surroundings,  upon    this 
love  adventure  which  had  emled  in  his  marriage  with  Cosette  ?      He  de- 
termined— it  is  thus,  by  a  succession  of  determinations   by  ourselves  in 
regard  to  ourselves,  that  life  improves  us  little  by  little — die  determined 
the  chimerical  and  visionary  side  of  his  nature,  a  sort  of  interior  cloud 
peculiar  to  many  organizations,  and  which,  in  paroxysms  .'if  passion  and 
grief,  dilates,  the   temperature    of  the  soul    changing,  and    pervades  the 
entire  man,  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  him  nothing  more  than  a  con- 
sciousness steeped   in  a  fog.     We   have   more  than  once   indicated    this 
characteristic  element  nf  Marius's  individuality.     lie  recollected   that, 
in  the  infatuation  of  his    love,  in  the    Hue    Plumet,  during  these  six  or 
seven  ecstatic  weeks,  he    bail    not  even  spoken  to  Cosette  of  that  drama 
of  the  Gorbeau.den    in  which    the  victim    had    taken    the    very  str 
course  of  sileuce  during  the  struggle,  and  of  escape  after  it.      lie,, 
he  managed    not  to  speak  of  it  to  Ocfsette  ?      Vet.    it  was  bo  near  an 
frightful  !     How  had  he  managed  not.  even  to  name  the  Thdnardiera  to 
her,  and.  particularly,  the  day  that  he  met.   Eiponine?     He   had    • 
difficulty  now  in  explaining  to   himself  his  firmer  silence.     11 2  did  ao-. 
count  for  it,  however.     He  recalled   his  stupor,   bis  intoxication    lor 

tte,  love  absorl  it   uplifting  of  one  by  the 

info  the  ideal,  and  perhaps  also,  as  the  imperceptible  quantity  of  r< 
mingled  with  this  violent  and  charming  state  of  the  bouI,  a  vague  and 
dull  instinct  to  hide,  and  ,to  abolish  in  his  memory  that  terrible  affair 
with  which  he  dreaded  coptact,  in  which  he  wished  to  play  no  part, 
which  he  shunned,  and  in  fegard  to  which  he  e  mid  he  neither  narrator 
nor  witness  without  being  Accuser,      l'>  si d<    .  those  few  weeks  had 
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but  ;  sept  t  i  1  i\v.     Finally, 

turned  over,  ai  be  had   told 

1 1  i . -  if  he  named   the 

if  he  had 
1    (bat    Jean   Valjeao   \  uld   that   have 

changed  htm,  M  ;iri  -i  - ".    Would  that  ha  .'   Would 

lie  have  >lnui  '  Woujd  he  have  adon  d  her  1  Id   he  tlic 

married  her?     No,     Would  it  h  what 

No..     N  ithing   th 
himself  with.     All  was  well.  is  a  God  for  these  drunkards  who 

Blind,  Marius  bad  followed  the  route  which  lie  v. 
•  ii  bad  lie  Been  clearly.     Eove  i::. !  bandaged  1/.  to  lead 

liim  .  'i'u  Paradi 

But  this  paradise  was  henoefortl  ted  with  an  infernal  accom- 

paniment. 

Tl  Marius  towards  this  man,  towards  this  Fau- 

..  nt  become  Jean  Valjeao,  was  now  mingled  with  horror. 
In  this  horror,  we  must  say,  there  was  some  pity,  and  also  a  ecrtaia 
astonishment. 

This  robber,  this  twice-convioted  robber,  bad  restored  a  trust.  And 
whal  Six  hundred  thousand  francs,     lie  was  also  alone  in  the 

secro:  I!  •  might  h::-  ii,  he  bad  ^iven  up  all. 

M  iri  "V  r,  he  had  revealed  his  condition  of  bis  own  accord.     Nothing 
d   him   tn  do  bo.     If  it  wore   kqown  who  be  was,  it  was   through 
hiuiM  If.  re  in  that  avowal  than  the  acceptance  of  humil- 

iation, there  was  the  ace  f  peril.  I  mned  man,  a  mask 

i-  not  a  mask,  but  a  Bbelter.     I!'1  had  renounced  that  shelter.     A  false 
nami  ityj   he  had  thrown  away  this  false  name,     lie  could,  he, 

a  gal.  .  have  hidden   himself  Forever  in  an  honorable  family;  he 

bad  i  And  from  what  motive?  Prom  conscicn- 

lb  had  explained  it  himself  with  the  irn  loent 

of  r<  ility.     In  Bn'ort,  whatever  this  .lean  Valjeao  might  be,  he  bad  in- 
istably  an  awal  There  was  in  hint  some  mysteri- 

ous regeneration    b  gun  ;  and,  according   to  all  appearance,  for  a  long' 
•  [ready  the  scruple  had  been  master  of  the  man.     Such  paroxysms 
do  not  belong  to  vulgar  natures.     An  awaken- 
ing of  consciei  iul 

a  was  sincere.     This  sincerity,  visible,  palpable,  unques- 
tionable,  evident  even  by  the  grief  which  il  caused  him,  rendered  inves- 
an  1  gav  ■  authority  to  all  that  this  man  said.     Here,  for 
Marius,  a  strange   inversion  of  situations.     What  came  from   M.  Fau- 
trust.     What  flowed  from  Jean  Valjean?  confidence. 
In  the  mysterious  account  which   Marin-;  thoughtfully  drew  up  con- 
cerning this  dean  Valjean,  he  verified   the  credit,  he  verified  th  i  debit, 
he  a;;    oipted  to  arrive  at  a  balance.      But  it  was  all  as  it  were  in  a  storm. 
Marius,  endeavoring  to  get  a  clear  idea  of  this  man,  and  pursuing,  so  to 
speak,  dean  Valjean  in  the  depths  of  his  thought,  lost  him  and  found 
him  again  in  a  fatal  mist. 

The  trust  honestly  surrendered,  the  probity  of  the  avowal,  that  was 
good.  It  was  like  a  break  in  the  cloud,  bul  the  cloud  again  became 
black. 
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Confused  as  Marius's  recollections  were,  some  shadow  of  them  roiurncd 
to  him. 

What  was  the  exact  nature  of  that  affair  in  the  Jondrette  garret? 
Why,  on  the  arrival  of  the  police,  did  this  man,  instead  of  making  his 
complaint,  make  hi  Here 'Marius  found  the  answer.     IJooauso 

this  man  was  a  fugitive  from  justice  in  breach  of  ban. 

Another  question  :  Why  had  this  man  come  into  the  barricade?  For 
now  Marius  saw  that  reminiscence  again  distinctly, reappearing  in  these 
emotions  like  sympi  belie  ink  before  the  fire.  This  man  .was  in  ihc 
barricade,      He   did   not,  fight  there      What  did   b    i  here   for? 

Before  this  question  a  spectre  arose,  and  made  response.  Javert.  Ma- 
rius recalled  perfectly  to  mind  at  this  hour  the  fatal  sight  of 'Jean  Val- 
jean  draggi  outside  the   barricade,  and   b  •  again  heard 

the 'frightful  pistol-shot  behind  the  corner  of  the  little  Rue  Mondetour. 
The;  ly,  hatred    between    this    spy    and    the    galley-slave. 

The. one  cramped  the  other.  Jean  Valjean  bad  gone  to  the  barricade  to 
avenge  himself.     H    had  ar  He  knew  probably  that  .Javert 

was  a  prisoner  there.     1  to  certain 

lower  d<  pths  and  is  their  law;  it  is  bo  natural  that  it  does  nol  a-tonish 
souls  half  turned  back  towards  the  good;  and  their  hi  art- , -ire  so  con- 
stituted that  a  criminal,  ^1  the  path  of  repentance,  may  be,  scrupulous 
in  regard  to  robbi  ■  I  be  so  in  regard  to  vengeance.     Jean  Val- 

jean had  killed  Javert.      At  least  that  seemed  evident. 

Finally,  a  last  question  :  but  to  this  no  answer.  This  question,  Ma- 
rius felt  like  a  sting.  How  did  it  happi  n  that  Jean  Valjean 's  existence 
had  touched  Cosette's  so  long?  What  was  this  gloomy  game  of  Provi- 
dence which  had  placed  this  child  in  contact  with  this  man  '/  Are 
coupling  chains  then  forged   ou  high  also,  and  do-  God  to 

pair  the  angel  with  the  demon  '.  Can  then  a  crime  and  an  innocence  be 
room-mates  itrwhe  mysterious  galleys  of  misery?     In  thi  f  the 

condemned,  which  is  called  human  destiny,  can  two  forefo  close 

to  one  another,  the  -one  childlike,  the  other  terrible-  the  one  all  luthod 
in  the  divine  whiteness  of  the  dawn,  the  other  forever  pallid  with  the 
glare  of  an  eternal  lightning?  Who  could  have  determined  this  inex- 
plicable fellowship?  In  what  manner,  through  what  |  e  uld 
community  of  life  have  been  established  between  this  child  and 
retch?  Who  had  been  able  to  bind  the  lamb  to  the  wolf,  and, 
a  thing  still  more  incomprehensible,  attach  the  wolf  to  the  jamb?  For 
the  wolf  loved  the  lamb,  for  the  savage  being  adored  the  frail  l"ing, 
for.  diuing  nin  had  them  aster  for  a  sup| 
i  tte's  childhood  and  youth,  hor  coming  to  the  day.  h  r 
growth  towards  life  and  light,  had  1  t<  d  by  this  nen-trnus 
devotion.     Here  the  questions  exfoliated,  so  to  ■  •                  in  numerable 

opened   at  the   bottom  of  abysm,  and   Man  us 
long  :  n  without   dimness.     What  this 

man  pri  oi| 

The  old  ternal ;  in   human 

1  will  be,  until  the  day  when  a  greater  light  s-hall   changi    it,  thero 

are  alt  i  i  ior,  the  otb<  r  ml  i  bo  fol- 

be  who  follows  evil  is  Caio.     Wbatt  pmorso- 

ful  Cain?     What  was  this  bandit  religiously  absorbed  in  the  adoration 

10 
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of  a  \#;    :n.  v. .  :  1  log  over  her,  bringii  her,  dignify- 

ing bj  ?     What 

this  elo  ca  which 

ill. lie  '!     What  was  tin  r  the 

edaoition  it  waa  this  figure  of  d 

from  all  Bbadow  i  I  i :  u !  th  ■  rising 

star? 

[n  •  -  '-ret  of  Jcaa  Valj     n ;  in  this  was  al    ■ 

God. 

Before  this  doable  secret,  Maria 
assured  him  in  regard,  to  the  other.     I 
Vuljr;'u.     God   baa   bis   instruments.     He   us»es  what  tool    II 
He  is  ii' i   responsible  to  man.     Do  we  know  tl 
Valjean   bad  labored  upon  Cosette.     Ho 

thatsdnl.     That  was  incontestable.     Well,  what  then?  •  The  workman 
wag  horrible  ;*  but Ahe  work  admirable      God   performs  His  miracl 
seem-  Himself.     He  had   constructed   this  enchantin  • 

and  He  bad  employed  Jean  Valjean  on  the  work.     1;  bad  pleased  Him 
to  ohoose  this  strange  co-worker.     What   reckoning  havi 
Uirni1'      ts   it  the  first  time  that  the  dunghill    ha  i  ''",-  t,J  make 

the  rose  ?  ^ 

Marios  mule  these  answers  to   himself,  an"  declared   that  they  were 
good.     On  all  the  points  wbich  we  ha  v.'  just  indi  lared 

to  press  Jean  Valjean,  without  avowing  to   himself  that   ;  not. 

lie  adon  d   C<  sell  .  be   posi  ntly 

pure      That  n  ;h   for   him.     What  explanation  did    be   c 

Ue  was  a  light.     Does  Ii  He  had  all; 

what  could  be  desire?     All,  is  not  that  em  ugh?     The  personal  al 
of  Jean  Valjean  did  not  concern  bim.     In  bending  over  the  fatal  Bhade 
of  tUs  man,  he  dung  to  this  Bolemn  d  of  the  idsVraUe  being  : 

"  J  am  nothing  t<>  Cosette.      Tm  I  n<>t  know  of  her  exist- 

met."  #  "  * 

Jean  Valjean  was  a  passer.      He   had  said  •  '.  himself.      Well,  be 
passing  away.     Whatever  be  might  be,  bis  part  was  finished.     Hence- 
forth  Marias  was  to  perform  the  functionsof  Providence  for  Cos 
Cosette  bad  come  forth  to  find  in  the  azure  her  mate,  her  lover,  her  hus- 
band, her  celestial  mate.     In  taking  fiight,  Cosette,  winged  and   trans- 
figured, left  behind  her  on  the  ground,  empty  and  hideous,  her  chryt 
Jean  Valjean. 

In  whatever  circle  of  ;  atne  back  from 

it  to  a  certain  horror  of  Jean  Valj  tan.  A  •  red  horror,  perhaps,  for, 
33  wo  have  just,  indicate  I,  he  felt  a  quid .divinum  in  this  man.  But, 
whatever  be  did,  and  whatever  mitiga  ion  I  Bought,  he  was  always 
obliged  to  fall  back  upon   this:  b  mvict;   that   is,  the  creature 

who,  on  the  social  ladder,  baa  m>  place,  being  b  lowest  round. 

After  the  lowest  of  men,  cOraes  the  convict.  The  convict  is  no  longer, 
<*o  to  speak,  the  fellow  of  the  living.  The  law  has  deprived  him  of  all 
the  humanity  which  it  can  take  from  D  man.  Marius,  upon  penal  ques- 
tions, althou'h  a  democrat,  still  adhered  to  the  inexorable  system,  and 
he  had,  in  regard  to  thosa  whom  the  law  BUtites,  all  the  ideas  of  the  law. 
He  had  not  yet,  let  us  say,  adopted  all  the  ideas  of  progress.     He  had 
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not  yet  come  to  distinguish  between  what  is  written  by  man  and  what, 
is  written  by  God,  between  law  and  rigbt.  .  He  had  not  ana  mined  and 
weighed  the  right  which  man  assumes  to  disp  )se  of  the  irrevocable  aod  tin* 
irreparable.  II'1  had  not  revolted  from  the  word  vengeance.  He  thought 
it  natural  that  certain  infractions  of  the  written  law  should  be  followed] 
by  eternal  penalties,  and  he  accepted  social  damnation  as  Mowing  out  of 
civilization.  He  was  still  at  that,  point,  infallibly  to  advance  in  timo, 
his  nature  being  good,  and  in  reality  entirely  composed  of  latent  pro- 
gress. 

Through  the  medium  of  these  ideas,  Jean  Valjean  appeared    to   him 
deformed  and   repulsive.     He  was  the  outcast.     He-was 'the  cdnvict. 
This  word  was   for  him   like  a  sound   of  the   last  trumpet  J  aDd,  i  . 
having  considered  Jean  Valjean  long,  his  final  action  was  to  turn  away 
his  head.       Vd.de  retro. 

Marius,  we  must  remember,  ami  even  insist  upon  it,  though  he  had 
questioned  dean  Valjean  to  such  an  extent,  that  Jean  Valj  tan  had  said 
to  him  :  Yau  ar<'  confessing  me  ;  had  not,  however,  put  to  him  two  i  r 
three  decisive  questions.  Not  that,  they  had  not  presented  themselves 
to  his  mind,  but  he  was  afraid  of  them.  The  Jondrefte  garret?  The 
barricade?  Javert?  Who  knows  where  the  revelations  would  havo 
stopped  1  dean  Valjean  did  not  seem  the  man  to  shiink,  and  who  know* 
whether  Marius,  after  having  urged  him  on,  would  not  have  desired  to 
restrain  him"?  In  certain  supreme  conjunctures,  has  it  not  happened 
to  all  of  us,  after  having  put  a  question,  to  stop  our  ears  that  we  might 
not  hear  the  response?  We  have- this  cowardice  especially  when  we 
love.  It  is  not  prudent  to  question  untoward  situations  to  the  last  de- 
gree, especially  when  the  indissoluble  portion  of  our  own  life  is  fatally 
interwoven  with  them.  From  .lean  VaiJQSn's  despairing  explanations, 
some  appalling  light  might  have  sprung,  and  who  knows  but  that  hide- 
ous brilliancy  might  have  been  thrown  even  upon  Cosette  ?  Who  knows 
but  a  sort  of  infernal  glare  would  have  remained  upon  the  brow  of  thin 
angel  ?  The  spatterings  of  a  flash  are  still  lightning.  Fatality  has  such  % 
solidarities,  whereby  innocence  itself  is  impressed  with  crime  by  the 
gloomy  law  of  coloring  reflections.  The  purest  faces  may  preserve  for- 
ever the  reverberation  of  a  horrible  surrounding.  Wrongly  i  r  rightly 
Mai  ins  had  been  afraid.  He  knew  too  much  already.  He  sought  rather 
to  blind  than  to  enlighten  himself.  In  desperation  he  carrie  I  off  t '<  % 
in  his  arms,  closing  bis  eye-  upon  Jean  Valjean. 

This  man  was  of  the   night,  of  the   living  and   terrible   night.      How 
should   he  dare  to  probe  it  to  the   bottom  '(      It  is  appalling  to  que- 

shadow.     Who  knows  what  answer  it  will  maker     Th<  i   i   _'.c 

be  black'  ned  by  it  forever. 

[n  this  frame  nf  mind  it  was  a  bitter  perplexity  to   Marina  to  think 
that  this  man  should  have  henceforth  any  contact  whatever  with  I 

tioos,  before  which  be  had  shrunk,  and  fn  m  wi  ', 
an  implacable  and  definitive  decision  might  have  ■prang,  he  now  re- 
proached himself  almost,  for  not  having  put      He  th  | 

too  mild,  ly  the  word,  too  weak.     This  weakness  had    •  I 

hi  iil  to  an  imprudent  concession,     lie  bad  allowed  himself  to  be  mo  •  I 
He  had  done  wronjr.      lb'  should   have  merely  and  simply  oast  off  Jean 
Valjean.     Jean  Valjean  was   the   Jonah*  he   should   have  done   it,  and 
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relieved  1  of  thia  man.     He  1  with   hi  was 

i  '  !i  tl»c  abruptness  of  thai  whirl  of  emotions  which  had  dcafem  d, 
awn  him  on.     He  waa  displeased  with  him 
oe  now '.'     Jeall  Valj  an'a  visits  \ 
til!  a      01   what  nee  waa  tbia  man  in  his  boose?     Whal  eh 
he  a  i       I  hook  off  hia  thoughts;  he  was  unwilling  to  probi 

•  deeper;  anwitling  ( 

I  himself  to  1"'  led  i •  j t < -  ..  :  ;  even  to 

ially  to  •  ;>  bia  woid.     Still, 

first  d        waa  towards  C  rt,a  n  palsi  a,  which   | 

dominated  over  nil  else,  possess*  d  him. 

t  orn(  d  all  to  r  in  hia  mind  confu 

I.,,  passing  from  one  to  tnoth  r,  snd  i  scil  id  by  all.     Hem 
motion,     it  waa  ni  I  t  bim^o  bide  thia  commotion  fr  m  Co 

but  love  u  ;>  talent,  and  Marii  ded. 

Besides,  he  put  without  apparent  object,  some 
who,  aa  candid  aa  a  dove  ia  white,  Buspected  nothing;  he  talked  with 
her  ol  bet  childhood  and  her  youth,  and  be  convinced  himself  more  and 
that  all  a  man  can  be  that  i-<  good,  paternal,  and  \  .  this 

i  ■  1  All  that  Marius  had  dimly  seen  and 

al.      This    darkly  mysterious   nettle    had    loved  and   pro- 
tected this  lily. 


13  o  o  ft    15  i  g  i)  1 1) . 
THE   TWILIGHT   WANE. 

TIIK    BA8XMKRT   ROOM. 

TI13  next  day.  at  nightfall,  dean  Valjean  at  the  M.  Gillenor- 

iii  m  i  porl  Basque  received  bim.     Basque  bappi  ned  to  be  in 

the  court-yard  very  conveniently,  as  if  be  bad  had  orders  It  some- 
times  happens  that  one  Bays  to  a  aervant:  "  You  will  bi  ..atcb 

lor  M  msieur  So-and-eo,  when  he  cc 

Basque,  wtthout  waiting  for  Jean  Valjean  to  come  uj>  to  him,  ad- 
djresse  i  him  as  follows : 

"  Monsieur  the  Baron  told  me  to  ask  Monsieur  whether  he  desirea  to 
tifa  or  to  r<  main  below  ':"     '•  St  remain  below,"  answered  Jean 

Valj 'ill.  • 

Basque,  who  was  moreover  abaolti  ened  the  door  of 

tin-  basement  room  and  said:  "I  will  inform  Madame." 

'J'ii  i  r  •  hi.  which  Jean  Valjean  i  nl  a  arch    1  and  damp  b:fse- 

aent,  vsed  as  a  cellar  when  neceecary,  looking  upon  the  street,  paved 
with  red  tiles,  and  dimly  lightefl  by  a  window  with  an  iron  grating. 
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The  room  was  not  of  those  which  are  harassed  by  the  brush,  the 
duster,  and  the  broom.  In  it  the  dust  was  tranquil.  There  the  pi 
eution  of  the  spiders  had  not  been  organized  A  fine  web,  broadly 
spread  out,  very  black,  adorned  with  dead  flies,  ornamented  one  of  tl.q 
window  panes.  The  room,  small  and  low,  was  furnished  with  \  pile  of 
empty  bottles  heaped  up  in  one  corner.  The  wall  had  :  i  -'.<  1  with 
a  wash  of  y<  How  ochre,  which  was  s<  At  the 

end  was  a  wooden  mantel,  painted  black,  with  a  narrow  Bhelf.  A  fire' 
was  kindled,  which  indicated  that  somebody  had  anticipated  '  in  \  !- 
jean's  answer  :    To  remain  below. 

Two  arm-chairs  were  placed  at  the  corners  of  the  fire- pi  ice.,    B 
the  chairs  was  Bpread,  in  guise  of  a  carpet,  an  old   bed-side  rug,  show- 
ing more  waTp  than  wool.     The  room  was  lighted  by  the  fire  in  the  fire- 
place and  the  twilight  IV  mi  the  window. 

Jean  Valjean  was  fatigued.     Pi  eaten  nor 

6lept.      He  lit  himself  fall  into  one  of  the  arm-chairs. 

Basque,  returned,  set  a   lighted,   can  He   on    the   mantel,  and   r 
Jean  Valjean,  his  head  bent  down  and  his  chin  up  d 
neither  Basque  nor  the  candle.     Suddenly  b  ed  up1.     Cos  I         ifl 

behind  him.     He  had  not  seen   her  come   in,  but   he    ' 

He  turned.      lie  gazed    at    her.      She  '..  My  beau- 

tiful. But  what  he  looked  upon  with  that  deep  look,  was  not  her  beauty 
but  her  soul. 

"  Ah,  well."  exclaimed  Oosefie,  "  father,  I  knew  l!  yon  were  hu- 
gnlar,  but  I  should  never  have  thought  this.  What  an  i  lea  !  Marius 
telis  me  that  it  is  you  who  wish  me  to  receive  you  hero  "'  "  Yes, 
I."  "I  expected  the  answer.  Well,  I  warn  you  that  I  am  going  t  > 
make  a  scene.  Let  us  begin  at  the  beginning.  Father,  kiss  mc  "  An  J 
she  o  r  cheek. 

.1  an  Valjean  remained  motion!* 

'•  V    id    pot  stir      [  see  it.    You  act  guilty.    But.  it  ;  'imo,  I 

lid:   'Oiler  the  otb  Hi re  it  is  " 

And  she  offered  the  other  cheek. 

Jean  Valji  med  as  if  his  fei  I  were  i 

the  floor, 

"This  is  getting  serious,"  said  Cos  ft  s.     '-What  ha-,  e  I  done  t 
I  <h  dare  I  am  confounded.     Fou  owe  i  will  dine 

us."     f  I  have  dined:"     "That  ft  I  will  1  <lil- 

lenormand  scold  you.     Grandfathers  a  •        I 

Go  up  to  the  parlor  with  me.     [mmediatel    "'     "Imj 

ind  a  little.     She  cased   to  order  and    ; 

i|U.  -    i 

"  l>Ut    V.ll' 

mo  in       ] 

M 
What 

p  <n  her  tb 

Madame.      1 

■ 
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]       ,   no  lou-  Whal  d<>>is  this 

I   .luiiuiifi. 

look  me  in  I  now       V  will  not  ii .  i 

vri  I  ]  what  ha 

;  •  N  ithiog."     -•  Well  th 

•    '',     .    .    j  "Yon    nave 

era  " 
II  i  with  thai 

LQ  smvly  ;    u n  hr- 

tt  it.     It  is  alt  ii  ma  inso  ;   I 
I         .  ion  I  i  :"  be  Monsit  ur  •!  tan      L  bo| 

j  ne  a  great  deal  of  trouble.    You  may  have  whims,  • 

i  ;   i  as  .  rling  Ooeei te.     It  i-  \  i  have 

00  right  to  b 

■i  both  his  bands  hastily,  and,  with 
an  i  raising  them  towards  her  them 

against  her  neck  under  her  chin,  which   is  a  ilicp   token  of  afl    ition. 
fcOhl"  said  she  to  him,  "be  good  I"     And  she  continued :  u  Tl 
what  I  call  b    I  being  nice,  coming  to  Btaj  !  birds 

in  the  Rue    flumet,  living  with  us,  leaving  that    hole  in 
the  Rue  de  1'  lomrae  Arnie,  not  giving  u>  ridd  like 

Other  ling  with  as,  breakfasting  with  us,  beiAg  my  fei 

]]■  disenf  is  hands      "  You  have  no  inure  need  of  a  father,  you 

l  husband 
"I  do  mora         I  <     a  father]     To  things  like  thai  whieh   have  no 

■i'i  know 
•■  I  f  '.'•  .  is  io 

1  }  at  ev<  n  straw,    "  s*he  would   bo 

i    is  tru    that    1  always  I    d    my  peculiar 

h,     i  '■    nevi  i.i   this      I   have  always  liked   my  dark 

C  r." 

"  But  il  learly      It  is  horrid,  lob,  to 

want  to  1  r  Jean.      I  don't  want,  you  to  talk  bo  to  me  " 

'■  .1  !  ••   i.  iw,    ■  i    m  v  w  \    hi  ri  ."  aosw  red   J(        Valj 

SI  At  a  cabinet  maker's      If 

man,  !  should  make  myself  a  pres  nt  of  thai 
furs  in  the  present  style.     \\'!iat  you 

Clll   :  If   i-  inlaid.       A    | 

draw 

»  Oh  !  the  n 

And  with  a  bewitcbi  ing  her  I  ther  and 

iljeau.     It  was  a  '  Irace 
ing  ;.  ki 

"  I  am  1  rage. 

]  ;-. .  i  ,  bo  ly  ;  L   don't  understand.     You  d  »n'l    d(  fend   me 

tgiinst  Marius.     Marius  doesn't  uphold  m    against  you,  I  am 
]  :i,  i  inge  a  l  God  into 

iit,  I  won!  I  have  d  »ne  it.     You  lj  m  upon  my  han  Is      My 

me.     I  order  Niooli  ivo  a   nice  little  dinner. 

Nobody   wants  your  dinner,   Madame.     Ana  my  father   Faucbelevent 
■>  me  lu  -all  him  Monsieur  Jean,  and  to  receive  him  in  a  hideous, 
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old,  ugly,  mouldy  cellar,  where  the  walla  have  a  beard,  and  where  (hero 
arc  empty  bottles  for  vases,  and  spiders'  webs  Rqr  curtains.  Yoq  are 
singular,  I  admit,  that  is  your  way,  but  a  truce  is  granted  to  |  eopba  who 
get  married.  You  shoul  1  not  have  gone  back  to  being  singular  iimne- 
ly.  So  you  are  going  to  be  well  satisfied  with  your  horrid  Hue  de 
1'Homme  Artn4  1  was  very  forlorn  there,  myself!  What  have  you 
against  me?     Yon  give  me  a  groat  deal  of  trouble.     Fie!" 

An  I,  growii  rious,  she  looked  fixedly  at  Jean  A'aljean, 

and  add«d  :   "  :  t  like  it  (bat,  I  am  happy  ?" 

Artlessness,  una  '    .   sometimes   pen  dates  very  deep.     This 

question,   simple    to   Coi  severe   to   Jean   Valjean.     Cosctto 

wis hed  to  scratch  ;  she  tore. 

Jean  Valjean  .     ■  a  moment  lie  did   not   answer,  then, 

with  an  indescribable  a<  enl   and   talking  to  himself,  her  murmured: 
"  Eler  happiness  was  the  aim  of  my  life.     Nov;,  God   ma;  b   me* 

you  are  happy  ;   my  time  is  full." 

''Ah,  you  have  called  tel"  exclaimed  she.     And  she  sprang 

upon  his  ni 

.lean   Valjean,  in   desperation,  clasped   her  to  his  breast  wildly.     It 
scenic  1  to  hian  almost  as  if  be  were  taking  her  back. 

"  Thank  you,  ke  to  him. 

The  transport  was  becoming  poignant  to  Jean  Valjean.     lie  gently 
put  away  I  arms,  an  1  to  >k  bis  bat. 

"Well?"  'tie. 

.'    >n  Valjean  answered:   "I  will  leave  you,  Madame;  they. are  wait-' 
ing  for  you."     And,  from   the  door,  he  added:  "I  called  you  Cosetta. 
Tell  your  husband  that  that  shall  a*)t  happen  again.      Pai 

Jean  Valj  'tte  astouuded  at  that  enigmatio 

farewell. 


U. 
OTHER   Bl  EPS    BACKWARD. 
The  following  day.  at  t'.  lean  Valj  >roo. 

'  r 

limed  thai  talked  of  the  parlor ;  b! 

Mj  ing  eitl  M 

te.     Oo 
diminution  ol  uld    hav<  been 

h  Ma- 
li  iliiog, 
and 

i  had  ma  i 

I 

boar. 
He  ujrdi 

other  wise  «than 
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be  al  •  ime 

of  life.     T  u --ni ut  ai 
.     -  i       grand-fatl 

thi.>-    . 
no  fn  D    an- 

cinli  !iing 

li   .1  ••:'  •■  'l>'ng 

■  li  than  these  ori-i; 
Nd  t  Marquis  ■'• 

to  H-.  irn.     They  are  fanl 

Nobody  caught  a  glimpse  of  tl  r  gloom.     Who  could  I 

Messed  Buch  ;i  thing,  m<  n  ov<  r?  in  todia  ;  the 

water  tra       .  inexplicable,  quivering  when  tl    r    i- 

Agita!  it  should  be  calm.     J 

]i  bs  '    ili         3  ou  do  nol  m: 

Many  men  have  thus 
dra<r<>ii  which  gnaws  them)  a  which  inhabits  their  night. 

ther  people,  knows  thai  he  lias 

■within  him  a  fearful  parasitic  pain,  with  a  thousand  teeth,  which  lives 
in  the  miserable  man, .who  is  dying  of  it.     Nob  that  t'ni- 

rnlf.     It  i  p.     From  time  to  time,  a  troubling,  of 

which  we  understand  Bothing,  si.  -;.  ri- 

ous  v  mes  along,  then  vanishes,  tin  n   i  :  a    bul 

;iir  li-   j  and  bursl  i.     It  is  a  little  thin;:,  it  is  terrible.     It  is  the  bi 
ing  of  the  unknoji  n  monster. 

Cei  :   .-ft   the  ti 

Bhrii: 

■what  '!  oolored  man!  iry  path, 

prefi  .  minglinj 

gath  nd  li\  ing  poorly,  bai 

thou  and  bis  can  ;  orter's, 

jug  i  •  the  back  stairs,  all  Scant 

peculiarities,  wrinkles,  air  bubbles,  fugili?    fold  the  surface,  often 

■ 

r  thus.     A  new  life  gradually  I    >k  possession  of 

Cose'  .  bich  marriage  ire  of  the 

hou-  ;rand  affai 

in  a  single  one  :  -  beii  G»  ing  >  ut 

with  bin;.  al  home  with  him.  tl  occupation  of 

her  life.     I;  was  a  joy  to  them  for  ev  r  n    7,  to  go  out  arm  in  arm,  in 
the  i  •  sun,  in  the  open  street,  witl 

body,  all  alone  with  each  other.     I  i       saint 

COuhl  nol  agree  with    .X:  im- 

possible, ami  went   away.     The  grand  '    altb;    Ma- 

rios argued  a  few. cases   now  and  then;  fully 

kd,  by  the  side  of  the  new  household,  that  lal  ral  lifi  which  was' enough 
for  her.      Jen  Valjean  came  every  day.  * 

The  disappearance  of  familiarity,  the    Madame,  the  Monsieur  Jean, 
all  this  made  him  different  to  i  taken  to 

del. i  '..  bi  r  from  him,  succeeded  with  her.     Bhe  b  icame  more  and  moro 
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cheerful,  and  less  and  less  affectionate.     However,  she  still  loved  him  very 
much,  and  he  felt  it.     One  day  she  suddenly  snid  to'him,   "  You  were 
my  father,  you  are  do  longer  my  father;  you  were    my  unci  .  you   arc 
do  longer  myuQcle;  you  were  Monsieur  Faucheleveo't,  you 
Who  are  you  then  ?     I  don't  like  all  that.     If  I  did  not  know 
>od,  I  should  be  afraid  of  you." 

He  still  litfed  in  the  Hue  de  rHomme  Arum,  unable  to  resolve  to 
move  further  from  the  quartier  in  which  I  welt. 

first  he  stayed  with  Gosette  only  a  few  minutes,  then  went  away. 

Little   by  little   he  got  into  the   habit  of  making  his  visits   loi 
One  would  have  said  that  he  took  advantage  of  the  example  of- the  days 
which  were  growing  longer':  he  came  earlier  and  went  away  1 

( >ne  da;  inadvertently  said  to  !  :  h  of 

joy. illuminated  Jean  Valjean's  gloomy  old  face.     He  replied  to  her: 

"Ah    true,"    she   answered    with   a   burst  of 
"M  >d."     "That  is  fight*  said  he,  and  he  turned  away  that 

she  might  not  see  hina  wipe  fate  eyes. 


III. 

THEY    REMEMBER    THE    GABDEN     IN    THE   RUE   PLUMET. 

That  was  the  last  time.  From  that  last  gleam  onward,  there  was 
complete  extinction.  No  more  familiarity,  no  more  good-day  with  a 
ku  .  i  iver  again  that  word  fo  intensely  sweet:  father !  hi  was,  upon 

>vu  demand  and  through    his  own  complicity,  driven   in   t 
from    every  happiness;   and  he  had   this   misery,  that  after   1     \     '_r  lost 
re  wholly  in  oue  day,  he   had   been   obliged  afterwards   to  lose    hejr 
little  by  little. 

last  becomes,  accustomed  to  tho  light  of  a  cellar     'In 
to  haw:  a  vision  of  Gosette  every  day  sufficed  him.     His  whole  life  was 
concentrated  in  that  hour.     He  sat  by  her  Bide,  be  looked  at    her  in 
silence,  or  rather  he  talked  to  her  of  I  long  go  (hild- 

hood,  of  the  convent,  of  her  friends  or  those  days. 

One  afternoon — it  was  one  of  the  early  'lays  of  April,   i  rin, 

still  fresh,  the  season  of  I  of  the  Buoshia 

which    lay  about.  Marram's  an  i  (1    lett  s's  wind  i  \ 
of  awakening,-the  hawthorn  y  of 

gilliflowers  displayed    tl  the  old  wails,   tl 

id  the  cracks  of  the  there  was  >     u 

ning  of  d  .  'he  trhiti 

miti-tn  i 

phony  which  th  ■  old  »po<  i  -  calli  i  I : 

■ 
nr/aiu.      i.  We  mo'  nol  ! 

me  th  i  ng 
house  in   ill"  Hue  Plumet  1"  iog 
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In  it  they  found 
il  hour, 

id  Bisque  to  him. 
and  waited  an  huur.     Cosette  did  pot  return. 

i  Lor  walk  to  "tbj         I  'so 

.   •    . .      .     whole  di  ,"  thai   sli 

It  did  not  occur  tn  her  that  she 
■  I 

"  How  did  you  go  tl  a  Valjean  asked  her.     "  We 

you  return  ?" 
1'-,-  i  ime  tinit:  -Iran  \  1  the  frugal  life  which  I 

young  couple  led.     lieu  •;.     Marii 

to  Jean  Valj      i  had  itt  il    \   -    n 

question :    u  Why    baw   you    no   carri  \£Q   "I'    your   own '(     A   pi 
brougham  wouid  cost  you  unly  five  hun'dted  francs  a  month.     You  are 

"  I  don't  know,'.'  answered  Cosette. 

"So  with   Toussairit,"  continued   Jean   Valjean.     "She   I 
iTon  have  not.  replaced  her.     Why  not?" 
gh." 

"  15u!  you  must  li:i. 

it  I  Marias?" 
••  "i  have  ;i  li  lose  rvanta  of  your  own,  a 

-.  ,-it   the   theal  ■   nothing   too  good  f»r 

W 1 1  iii-  a  Iv  it  -        b  add  to  ha 

tnswer. 
.).  :m  Valj  san's  visits  did  not  grow  shorter.  .  ]  i  the 

h<  hi  t  i-  Blippiup  w    >i"  not  stop  oi 

\\  ;  \  i  prolong  his  visit,  and  lo  make  the 

hours  pass  am  logized  ,M  thought   him 

arageous,  intellectual,  eloquent,  i:<»>d.     Cosette  surpassed  him. 
Jean  Val  i  again.     1  ir  silent.     Mariux,  this  w 

six  h  tters.     In  this 
way  Jean  Vraljeuq  time.     To  seeC 

her  side,  il  wi  '      I    was  the  Btauu  hiug  of 

n  mnd      1'  1.  ■■.  *l; ;-  |ue  o  tin    d  ■■■  i  i 

:   "  Monsieur  Gillenorman  e mind  Madam 

that  dinner  is  pei 

On  those  d;i|»>,  •)  ian  V  'J  thoughtful4 

d,  name  truth  in  thai 
had  presi  If/o  Mmus'fc  mind  2     Was  Jean  Valjean   ind 

tlis    who   wus  obstinate,    and    who  came    to    make 'visits    to  bis 

• 
Our  day  he  stayed  longer  tbtn  usual.     'I  day,  he  noticed  that 

.    it  he.     "  No  Hre." 
And  be  made  the. explanation  to, himself:  "It  is  a  mattor  pf  coi 
We  are  i'i  April.     The  cold  w  over." 

"G  '  how  cold  ""  i  '"  •  tte,  &«  she  came  in. 

"  Why,  no,"  said.  Jean  Valjean.     "  Se  it,  is  you  who  told  Basque  not  to 
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make  a  fire?"     "  Yes.     We  are  close  upon  May."     "  But  w.1  ha\ 
until  the  month  of  Juno.     In  this  cellar,  it  is  needed  th  »v  ar  round." 
i:  I  thought  that  the  fire  was  unnecessary. "     *'  lh.it  is  just  one  "f  your 
ide»s !"  replied  Coi 

The  next,  day  there  was  a  Ere.     Bat  the  two  arm  chairs  w< 
at  the  other  end  of  the  room,  near  the  door.     "  What  doc."  that  mean  I" 
thought  dean  Valjeah 

He  went  for  the  arm  chairs,  and  put  them  bark  in  their  usual  pi 
near  the  chimney. 

This  fire  being  kindled  again  encouraged  him,  however.  II  ■  contin- 
ued th.  conversation  still  longer  than  usual.  A  ting  tip  to 
go  away,  Cosette  said  to  him  :  "  My  husband  said  a  funny  thin  i  to  me 
yesterday."  ".What  was  it?"  ''He  said:  '  Cosette,  v  i  in- 
come of  thirty  thousand  franc's.  Twenty-seven  that  you  hive,  three 
that  my  grandfather  allows  me.'  I  answered:  'I  S  thirty.' 
••Would  a  three  thousand?'  1  answered: 
f¥es]  OB  Provided- it  he  with  you.'  And  then  1  asked: 
^Why      >■    a  say  this?'      He  answered  :  '  To  know.'  " 

Je.-.n  Valjean  did  not  say  a  word.     Cosette  probablj  expected   - 
explanati*  him;  he  listened  to  her  in  a  mournful  silence,     Ho 

went  l   e   Rue  de T Homme  Arme\     lie  was  so  deeply 

tb      he  mistook  the  door,  and  instead  of  entering  his  own   bouse,  he 

ed  the  next  one.     Not  until  he  had  ^one  up  almost  to  th 
story  did  he  perceive  his  mistake,  and  go  down  again. 

His  mind  was  racked  with  conjectures.     It  v  I  Marius 

I»'ad  doubts  in  regard  to  the  origin  of  these  six  hundred  thousand  fi 
that  be  feared  some  impure  source,  wh-1  knows?  that  he  had   perhaps 
1  that  this*  money  ea.ne  from  him.  Jean  Valjean.  thai  be   1m  -i 
this  suspicious  fortune,  and  disliked  to  take  itf  as  bis  own, 
preferring  to  remain   poor,  bjmself  and  Cosette,  than  to  he  rich  with  a 
doubtful  wealth. 

ly,  Jean  Valjean  began  to  feel  thai  the  door  was  Bhown 
him. 

The  ••  ivid.  on  entering  th  i  I  thing 

like  a  shock.     The  arm-chairs  b  i 
chair  of  any  kind. 

in,  "  no  chairs  !     ^ 
are  tfte  arm  r.  i  one,"  ansn 

"  That    is  a    prel  I  ■■    bu  rred  :  "  I 

•    I 
■ 

'■  I  i 
for  "     '•  W 

"Wei 

i 

I 
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if  until  night. 
M  Why,"  sa 

tiling  lit;.''  a»li  t,  but  si  e  hardly 

perceived  it,  being  immediately  diverted  by  a  kiss  from  Mariue. 

'I":  'it. 

til.  and  r   it  only  on 

ppy  1     She  sent  Nic  py  quickly  I  i  Mod- 

i's to  l<n  »w  if  I  I  bald  nol  -  day 

Nicolette  brought    back   Monsieur  J 

busy.     He  would  •  he 

could.     However,   he  w  -  a  little  journey.     M  dame 

mu-t  i  member  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  naak  time 

to  time.      Let  there  be  no   auxh  them  not   be  troubled  about 

him. 

Nicolette,' on  enl  n'a  house,  had  rep  him 

the  very  words  of   her  mistress:  That   Madame  --out   to  know  ••  why 
Monsieur  -lean  had  not  com.'  the  day  before."     '•  it  i.s  two  days  thatl. 
'?  been  there,"  said  Jean  Valjean,  mildly. 
.But  the    remark    i  scaped   tbe   notice  of  Nicolette,  who   reported  no- 
thing of  it  to  Colette. 


IV. 

I  [ON    AND  ln\. 

Daring  the  1  - 1  - 1   months  of  the  spring  and   the   l:,--t  months  of  tho 
Bumtuer  of    1  wayfarers  • 

keepers,   the1  idlers  upon    tfa  n  o|d   man    neatly 

same  hour,  at  nijjht  fall, 
out  <d'  the  Hue  de  Y 1 1  >mm  into 

be  Blaoca  M  Cul- 

ture Sainte  Catbari  tpe,  turn  to  tho 

left,  and  enter  tbe  lit]    S  ti 

Tli  ked,  with  slow  Bteps,  his  head  bent  forward,  seeing 

heari  immovably  fixed  upon  one  point,  alw  ime, 

whir!  ded  with  b  Sirs  to   bim,  and  which  was  not! 

nor  less  than  tbe  oorm  r  of  tho  Hue  des   Pilles  du  Ualvaire.     As  he  ap- 
proach! 'I    i  be  •  I  is  Face  li  a  kind  of  j/»y 
illuminated  hi                 an  interior  halo,  he  bad   a   I 
eqed  i  spression,  I  i                red  vaguely,  as  if  h  some 
one  whom  he  did  not  see,  ho  smiled  faintly,  and   h  •  advai  ly  as 
he  oould.     JTou  woul  I  h            I  I bat  Bven  wbil 
desl  ination,  he  d                             it  when                 I  be  near  it.     Y 
there  were,  hula  few  houses  left  between  him  and   thai  sti               h  ap- 
peared to  attract   him,  bis  p                                     that  at  times  you  might 
have  Bupp  Bed  he  1                     -                 I                   ion  of  his  head  and 
the  i               of  fa                          I  you  of  the  i                   ing  the 
However  long  be  bv                              ring  it,  be  must  arrive  at  last;  he 
reached  the  Rue  Dea  FillesduCalvuire ;  then  he  stopped,  he  tretul 
be  put  bis  head  with  a  kind  of  gloomy  timidity  beyond   the  corner  of 
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the  last  house,  and  he  looked  into  that  street,  and  there  was  in  that  tra- 
gical look  something  which  resembled  the  bewilderment  of  the  impossi- 
ble, and  the  reflection  of  a  forbidden  paradise.  Then  a  tear,  which  had 
gradually  gathered  in  the  corner  of  hi  wn  large  ebougb  to  fall, 

glided  over  his  cheek,  and  sometimes  stopped  at  his  mouth.  The  old 
man  tasted  its  bitterness.  He  remained  thus  a  few  minutes,  as  if  he 
had  been  stone;  then  he  returned  b}'  the  same  route  and  at  the  same 
^>see;  and,  in  proportion  as  he  rec  ded,  that 'look  was  extinguished. 

Little  by  little,  this  old  man  ceased  to  go  as  far  as  the  corner  of  the 
Rue  d os  Killes  du  Calvaire;  ho  stopped  half  way  down  the  Rue  Saint 
Louis;  sometimes  a  little  further,  sometimes  a  little  nearer.  One  day, 
upped'at  the  corner,  of  the  Hue  Culture  Sainte  Catherine,  and 
looked  at  the  Roe  des  Filles  du  Calvaire  from  the  distance.  Then  he 
silently  moved  his  head  from  tight  to  left  as  if  he  were  refusing  himself 
something,  and  retraced  his  steps. 

Very  soon  be  no  longer  came  even  as  far  as  the  Rue  Saint  Louis. 
He  reached  the  Hue  l'avee,  shook  his  hi  ad,  and  went  back;  then  he  no 
longer  went  beyond  the  Rue  des  Troia  Pavilions;  then  he  no  longer 
pi  >ed  the  B lanes  Manteaux.  You  would  have  said  a  pendulum  which 
has  not  been  wound  up,  and  the  oscillations  of  which  are  growing  shutter 
ere  they  stop. 

Every  day,  be  came  out  of  his  house*  ar,  the  same  hour,  be  com- 
menced the  sante  walk,  but  he  did  not  finish  it,  and,  perhaps,  uncon- 
sci  mslv,  he  continually  shortened  it.  His  whole"  countenance  expressed 
this  single  idea:  What  is  the  use?  The,  eye  was  dub;  no  mere  radi- 
ance. The  tear  also  was  gone  ;  it  no  longer  gathered  at  the  corner  of 
the  lids  ;  that  thoughtful  eye  was  dry.  The  old  man's  head  was  still 
bent  forward;  his  chin  quivered  at  times;  the  wrinkles  of  his  thin 
neck  were  painful  to  behold.  Sometimes,  when  the  weather  was  bad, 
be  carried  an  umbrella  under  his  arm,  which  he  never  opened.  The 
good  women  of- the  q uar tier  Slid :  "He  is  a  natural."  The  children 
followed  him  laughing.  • 


15 o  oft    TSfinti).  . 

SUPREME  SHADOW,  SUPREME  DAWN. 

i. 

f    FOR  Till:    UNHAPPY,  BUT    [NDULOENCE    FOB    THK    HAPPY. 

It  is  •  terrible  thing  to  j  '     How  pleased   we  are  with  it ! 

All-sufficient  we   think  il  I     How,  being  in  |  >n  of  tin   I 

aim  of  life,  hap|  the  ti ue  aim,  duty  ! 

We  raMt  say,  how*    <t,  that  it  would  be  unjust  to  blame  Marius 
Diarius,  as  we  have  explained,  before  his  marriage,  had  put  no  qnes< 

tioiis  t,i   M      i    I  red    tO  put   any  t  i  dean 

Valjean. '    He   bad  into  which    be  had   allowed 
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l|im-  I  to   himsi  If  many  timi 

had  spair.     Be  did  no- 

thiog  u  Valje  ;ri  f'roin  hts 

a  (        tte's  :•  in  I.     I !■   bad  io 
'      a  i      Jea  i 
l.im,  and  Would  never  think 
oi  him.     h  a  as  m  n*e  than  obi 

Marin-  I    bo» 

\  kill  harsbn  ss,  1  'it  with  iut  w 

i  !i  we  h         .  ■'.  and  still  otb<  re  n  bich 

we  Bhall  Bee  further  on.     11  .  in  wbioh 

'.         be  boose  of  1. 
with  soi  d formation  wbi  it,  in 

truth,  ■  the   bottom,  from   respect  for  the   -  had 

promised  to  keep,  and  from   oare      ■•  Jean  Valjean  -  peril  us    i  uation. 

■     iewed  at  that  very  time,  thai    be  had   a  solemn  duty  to  perl 
the  restitution  of  the  six  hundred  thousand  francs  to  somebody  whom  ho 
was  seeking  as  "cautiouslj  In   the  meantime,  he  i 

from  u-iii'.r  that  [honey.  ' 

A.8  for  C  *ette,  she  was  in  none  of  these  b  '-rets;  but  it  •■ 
hard  to  condemn  her  also.  , 

There  was  an   all  powerful* magni  tism   flowing  from    Marios  to   I 
which  ed  her  to  do,  instinctively  and  almost    meoh 

Marios  wished.     She  f£lt,  in  regard   t>   "  Monsieur  Jeaa,'   a  will   from 
Mariu  nformed  to  it.     Her  husband   had  had  nothing  t  i  say  t.i 

she  i  :.|    .  '  clear  bis   unsj  i 

.  s,  and  obeyed   blindly.  :    io   not 

rem  n  »hat  M  irius  forg  »t.     S  re   ha  i  to  mike  n<>  eff>rt  for  that. 

Without   knowi  nd  without   affording  any. grounds  for 

censure,  1  become  her  husbaud's  soul,  that 

wbatevei  id  with  shadow  in  Mai ius's  thoughts,  was  obscured 

in  her-.  • 

VVe  mil  boo  far,  however;  in  what,  concerns  Jean  Valjeao, 

this  fo  1   this  obliteration  were  only  superficial.     She 

rathei  ful.    %At  heart  she  rea  Iv  loved  bim  whom 

she  bad  so  long  father.     ButBhe  loved   her  husband   still  mere. 

It  was  that  wh  oh  bad  somewhat  swayed    ihe    balance  of  this    heart,  in- 
clined in  a  single  direction. 

It  Bometimi  -  happened  that  Cosette  spoke  of  Jean  Valjean,  and  won- 
dored.  Then  Mari us  calmed  her:  "  He  is  absent,  I  think.  Didn't,  he 
say  that  he  was  going  away  on  a  journey ?.''  -'That  is  true,"  thought 
Cosette.  "  He  was  in  the  habit  of  disappearing  in  this  way.  But  not 
for  so  long."  Two  or  three  times  she  Beat  Nicole  tie  to  inquire  in  the 
Hue  de  I'liomme  A.rmc*  if  M  insieur  -Jean  had  returned  from  bis  jour- 
ney.    Jean  Valjean  had  i he  answer  returned  that  he  had  not. 

Cosette  did  not  inquire  further,  having  but  one  need  on  earth)  Mari  us. 
We  must  also  say  th,it,  on  (heir  part,  Marios  an  1  Cosette  had  been  ab- 
sent. They  had  been  to  Vernon.  Maiius  bad  taken  Cosette  to  his 
father's  grave. 

Marius  had  little  by  little  withdrawn  Cosette  from  Jean  Valjean. 
Cosette  was  passive. .  * 
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Moreover,  wliat  is  called  much  too  harshly,  in  certain  cases,  the  in- 
gratitude of  children,  is  not  always  as  blameworthy  a  tiling  as  is  sup- 
posed. It  is  the  ingratitude  of  nature.  Nature,  as  we  have  said 
where,  '*  looks  forward."  Nature  divides  living  beings  into  the  coming 
ami  the  going  The  going  are  turned  tow  I  shadow,  the  coming 
towards  the  light.      Henc<   a  m,  which,  on  the   pari  of  the 

is  a  fatality,  and,  on  the  part  of  the  young,  ipvoluntary.     Thi 
.tion,  at  first  insensible,   gradually  increases,   like   every  sep:' 
branches.      The  limbs,  without    parting  from  the   trunk,  recede  from  it. 
It  is  not  their  fault.     Youth  goes  whore  joy  is,  to  festivals,  to  brilliant 
lights,  to  loves.     Old  a  end.     Ti  it    lose  si  jhl  oi 

each   other,  but  the    tics  are   loosened.     Ti  fln  of  the   youn( 

chilled  by  life;  that  of  the  old  by  the  grave.     We  must  not  blame  tl 
poor  children. 

k 


ir. 

•T    FLICKEUINGS    OP    TUT.    KXlTArKTT'.I)    LAMP. 

One.  day  .Tean  Valjean  went  down 
street,  sat  down  upon  a  stohi  th%  same  block  wl 

roche,  on  the    night  of  the   5th    of  June,  had .  found  .him   musing?  be 
remained  there  a  few  minutes,  then  went  up  stairs  again.     Thi 
last  oscillation  of  the   pendulum.     The  next  day,  h^  did  not  leav 
room.     The  day  after,  he  did  n  >t  leave  his  bed. 

His  portress,  wh  i  I  his  frugal  meal,  some  cabbage,  or  .a  few 

potatoes  with 'a  little  pojk,  looked  into  the  brwwn  earthen  plate,  and 

imed  :   "  Why.  you  didn't  eat  an;  *crday,  poor  dear  n 

"  Ves,  [*di  !."  answer*  d  Jean  Valjt     ). 

''The  plate  is  all  full  " 

"Look  at  the  water  pitcher.     That  is  empty." 

"That  shows  that  you  have   dj-unk  ;   it    don't   -how   that  y 
eaten." 

"  Well,"  said  Jean  Valjean,   "  have  onlv  been   hungry  for 

water?"  * 

.   "Thai-  is  called  thirst,  and)  when  pcopl  beat  at  the  same  time, 

it  i-  called  I  \  i  r." 

"   1     V. 

<•  Or  at  Ohrii  Do  ly :  T  wi 

il  without  touching  il  ', 

cole-fdaujih,  which  n 

Jean   Valjean   took    tl  hand:   "I    prom;  il 

said  1 

"  1  am  not  -  ith  you,"  « 

Joan   V 

woman.     There  ai 

into  which  n  >b  i  ly  com  in  one  of  t1 

of  the 

While  he  still  went  out,  be  I  /icr  for  a  few 


L 
icfa     1h>    1i:i  ■]     I 

,  i  >  look  npon. 
A  Vnljean  !  im, 

He  was.st  i  1  1  i  I .    ; 

up  stairs  dues  not  gel 

■ 
r  hat  m  i  match." 

r  n  plii  d,  with  dt  if  the  maril 

him  have  ;i  doctor,     [f  he  is  oot  rich,  let  him  not  have 

'•  And  il 
••Hi   will  di< ."  sai  1  ; 

up  with  an  old  kriif 

men't,  and,  while  she  w 
ap  tl  1 : 

;i  pity.     An   old   iimri  who  is  so  nici  !     Be  is  white  . 
a." 

rti  r  passing  at  the  «  ad  t  set ; 

il  upon  hi  ap. 

"It  is  "ii  the  second   floor,"  said  Bhe  to*  him.     "You  will  Uavc  no- 
.     in.     A-  tli  •  good  man  does  not  >; ir  From  bis  bed  now, 
ii  the  time." 
1        \         a,  and  sp  ike  with  him. 
.  he  came  down,  th  questioned  him  :  "  Well, doctor?" 

'"Your  .-ick  in  ii   is   very  siok."     "What   i>  the  matter  wiih   hi 
"  Everything  and  nothing.     He  is   ;i  man  who,  to  all  appearance,  h:is 
h.-t  r  frieajd.,    People  die  of  that."     "  What  did 'he' tell  y< 

'■  He  told   nif   thai    be  was  well."  '  "  Will  yon  come  again, 
w  V'--.'  ansvi  pbj  i    .n.     "  1  Jut  another  than   1    must  o  me 

in."  • 


III. 
A    Pi  .  \  i    TO    HIM    WHO    LIFTED    r.U  i'IIU.I  i  \KT. 

Ooi  i  •■  >  ning  •■■    n  Valjean  had  difficulty  in  raising  himself  upon  hil 
an  1  foood   no   pul     ;   bis   1  hortj 

■  intervals;  be  realised  thai    he  was  weaker  than   he  bad 
been  befi  id  »ubti  dlj  an  ler  tl  reme 

t,  .-it  u[i  in  bed,  and  dressed  himself.     Ele  put 
on  histoid  workiogman's  garb.     A-  be  wen  I  1  re- 

turned to  it,  and  be  preferred  it.     He  was  oblig<  1  to  stop  several  times 
while  re  effort  of  putting  ^>n  hi    waistcout,  mode  the 

,  ii  bis  forehead. 
Sin  i     i  h  ■  ii  alone,  he  had  made  his  bed  in  the  anteroom,  so  as 

hi  v  this  d  ai  ni'  nt  as  littl  ible. 

He  op  ned  the  valise  and  took  out  Co  lit. 

1  ]■<■  .  bread  it  upon  his  b 

candlesticks  were  in  thel  on   the   mantel.     He 

touk  two  wax  tapers  fiwm  a  drawi  r,  and  put  them  into  the  candlesticks. 
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Then,  although  it  was  still  broad  daylight,  it  was  in  summer,  ho  lighted 
them.  We  sometimes  .see  torches  lighted  thus  in  broad  day,  in  rooms 
where  the  dead  lie. 

Each  step  that  he  took  in  going  from  one  piece  of  furniture  to  another, 
exhausted  him,  and  he  was  obliged  to  Bit  down.  It  was  not  ordinary 
fatigue  which  spends   the  strength  that  it   may  I;  it  was  the 

remnant  of  possible  motion  ;  it  was  exhausted  life  pressed  out  drop  by 
drop  in  overwhelming  efl  r  to  be  made  a. 

One  of  the  chairs  upon  which  he  sank,  was  standing  before  that  mir- 
ror, so  fatal  for  him,  so  providential  for  Marias,  in  which  he  had  read 
1  tte's  note,  refersed  on  the  blotter,  lie  saw  himself  in  this  mirror, 
and  did   not   n  If.     He  was  eight]  !;  before  Ma- 

rius's  marriage,  one  would  hardly  have  thought  him  fifty  ;  this  year 
had  counted  thirt}-.  What  was  now  upon  his  forehead  was  not  the 
wrinkle  of  age,  it  w  tl  mysterious  mark  of  death.  You  perceived 
on  it  the  impress  of  the  relentless  talon.  His  cheeks  wore  sunken  ;  the 
skin  of  his  face  was  of  that  color  which   sv  he  idea  of  earth  al- 

ready above  it;  the  corners  of  his  mouth  w  hi  I  mask 

which  the  ancients  sculptured  upon  tombs;  he  looked  at  the  bollownea 
with  a  look  of  reproa  ihj  you  would  have  fcaid  il  of  these  grand 

tragic  beings  who  rise  in  ju  Igment. 

He  was  in  that  condition,  the  last  phase  of  dejection,  in  which  sor- 
row no  longer  flows ;  it  speak,  coagulated;  the  soul  is  covered 
•as  if  with  a  clot  of  despair. 

Night  had  come.  With  much  labor  he  drew  a  table  and  the  old  arm- 
chair near  the  fireplace,  and  put  upon  t^e  table  pen,  iuk  and  paper. 

Tlnn,  he  fainted.  When  he  regained  consciousness-,  he  was  thirsty. 
Being  unable  to  life  the  water-pitcher,  with  great  '.Hurt  be  tipped  it  to- 
war  Is  his  mouth,  and  drank  B  swallow. 

Then  he  turned  to  the  bed,  and,  still  sifting,  for  he  could  stand  but  a 
moment,  he  looked  at  the  little  black  dress,  ai  d  all 

or   hours  wlii<  h  nlv 

he  Bbivered,  he  fell  I  i  ing;  be  leaned  upon  th< 

bk  which  was  lighted  by  th 

Deithi  r  the  pen  nor  the  ink  had  been  used  for  a  long  time,  the  tip 
of  the  pen  was  bent   back,  the  in!  to  gel  tip 

and  pur  a  few  dror-  i  the  ink,  which  hi 

ad  sitting  dowi 
to  write  with  tl  ped  bis  forehead  from  tine  to 

time. 

Bis  hat  lines  wbi 

"  Cost  tte,  1  make  an  i 

Your  husbai  I 

to  leave ;  still  I  I  ' 

right.     I!  when   1   at  i   d<    i. 

Monsii  ni 

per  will   be   foui  ■■'.. 

figur  v  is 

real!] 

itfj. 

11 
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We  can  make  imitation?  in   Franc  :ary.     Il 

ft  little  anvil  ti  i      •  Bpirit-1  ften'thei 

The  wax  M  '•'•  '■'•    i'-''1    '■"■'■  '    '    '  f0W 

I   bit  upon  making  it  with  emu   lac  and  turpentina. 
This  c-^tH  or,'-. 

made  ear- 

row  rim  of  Mack   iron.     The  glass  should  be  violet   for  iron  trinl 
and  L  -  »1 1  trinkets.     Spain  pure!: 

jet " 

H .  r.  the  pen  foil  from  his  fingers, 

the  p  I  with  h'itli  fa 

"  Oil  !"  cxo!.  within   himself  •  pitiful   cri 

eleue),  "  it  is  all  over.     I    shall   nevwr  see   her  i    re.     She  i--  a  smile 
which  hss  .or  me.     1  am  goin  •  r  into  the  night  without 

cvcd  ■  in.     Oh!  a  minute,  an  instant,  I 

touch  her  dross,  t.>  look  and  thi  d 

thing  to  die,  but  il  i  without  >u!d 

Matte  upon  me,  she  would  say  a  word   to  me.     Would  that  bnrm 
body  '(     No,  it  i<  over,  I  Here   I   am,  all  alone. 

God  !     I  shall  never  see  her  again." 

At  this  moment  t'  I  rap  at  his  door. 


IV. 
A   BOTTI  I  •    Wllini    BXRVU    ONLY    To   WHITER. 

That  very  day,  or  rather  that  very  evening,  just   as  Marias  had  left 
the  table  and  retired  into  bit  iving  a  bundle  of  papers  t.«  study 

over,  Basque  bad  handed  htm  s  letter,  saving:  "tbi 
the  letter  is  in  the 

Cosette  had  •  arm,  and  was  walking  in  the  gar. Ion. 

A  )ettei>  i  •       man,  may  have  a* forbidding  appeal  irsc 

paper,  elumsy  full,  the  mere  sight  of  certain  missives  disj  The 

letter  whioh  Basqo  of  this  kind. 

Marius  took  it.     It  smell  i      >.     Nothit  '    '.;  a   rcmi 

cence  like  an  od'ir.      Marias  -      '■  '  the 

address :    To  Mom        .  Monsieur  I     < 

The  recognition  of  the  tobacco  made  1  the  han  Iwriting. 

We  might   «ay  that   astonishment    has   it.^  Mai  ins    was,  as  it 

were,  illuminated  by  one  of  thost  flash 

The  scent,  the  mysl  rious  aid-memi  world  within 

biu».     Here  vi  iper,  the  manner  of  Folding,  the  palepi 

the  ink;  here   was,  indeed,  the  wn  handwriting;  above  all, 

here  was  the  tobacco.     The  Jondi  d  before  bim. 

ThuH,  strange  freak  of  chance  !  ^me  of  the    two   traces  which  he  .bad 

'•it   so   long,  the  one  which    he   had  again    recently  made   so   many 

efforts  to  gain,  and  which  he  believed  forever  lost,  came  of  itself  to  him. 
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He  broke  the  seal  eagerly  and  read — "  Monsieur  Baron. 

"  If  the  Supreme  Being  had  given  me  the  talents  for  it,  I  coold  havo 
been  Baron  Thenard,  member  of  the  Institute  (Academy  of  Ciencel), 
but.  I  am  not  so.  I  merely  bear"  the  same  name  that  he  docs,  happy  if 
this' remembrance  commends  me  to  the  excellence  of  your  bounties. 
The  benefit  with  which  you  honor  me  will  be  reciprocal.  I  am  in  pos- 
session of  a  secret  conserning  an  individual.  This  individual  concerns 
you.  I  hold  the  secret  at  your  disposition,  desiring  to  have  the  honor 
of  being  yuscful  to. you.  I  will  give  you  the  simple  means  of  drivvinp 
from  your  honorable  family  this  individual  who  has  no  right  in  it,  Ma- 
dame the  Baronness  being  of  high  birth.  The  sanctuary  of  virtue  could 
not  coabit  longer  with  crime  without  abdicating. 

"I  atend  in  the  enticbamber  the  orders  of  Monsieur  the  Baron. 
"  With  respect." 

The  letter  was  signed  "  Thenard." 

This  signature  was  not  a  false  one.     It  was  only  a  little  abridgi  1 

Besides  the  rigmarole  and  the  orthography  completed  the  revela- 
tion. The  certificate  of  origin  was  perfect.  There  was  no  doubt  j  •■-- 
siblc. 

The  emotion  of  Marias  was  deep.  Aftet  the  feeling  of  sarprise  he 
had  a  feeling  of  happiness.  Let  him  rrnw  find  the  other  man  whom  he 
sought,  the  man  who  had  saved  him,  Marios,  and  he  would  have  no- 
thing more  to  wish. 

He  opened  one  of  his  secretary  drawers,   took  out.  some  baDk-r,i 
put  them   in  his  pocket,  closed    the   secretary,  and  rang.     Busjuc   ap- 
peared. 

"  Show  him  in,"  said  Marias. 

Basque  announced  :    "  Monsieur  The*nard." 

A  man  entered. 

A  n*w  surprise  for  Marias.  ,  The  man  who  came  in  was  perfectly  un- 
known to  him. 

This  man,  old  withal,  had  a  large  nose,  his  chin  in  bis  cravat,  green 
Spectacles,  with  double  shade  of  green  silk  over  his  eyes,  his  hair  pol« 
ished  and  smoothed  down  his  forehead  close  to  the  eyebrows,  like  the 
wigs  of  English  coachmen  in  high  life.  His  hair  wa«  grey.  If,,  vr.as 
dressed  in  black  from  head  to  foot,  in  a  well  worn  but  tidy  black  ■  a 
bunch  of  trinkets,  hanging  from  bis  fob,  suggested  a  watch.  Hi 
an  old  hat  in  his  hand.  He  walked  with  a  stoop,  i»rid  the  crook  of  his 
back  increased  the  lowliness  of  his  bow. 

Whit  was  :  triking  at  first   si<_dit  was,  that  this  person's  coat,  •  i 
although  carefully  buttoned,  did    not    seem  to   have  be  D 
Here  a  short  digression  is  neecssar}7. 

There  was  in  Paris,  :>t  that  peri  d,  in  an  old  shanty,  in  I 
trcillis,  near  the   Arsenal,  an   ingenious 'Jew,  whoso  bo  :i —  it  w       -, 
change  a  rascal  into  an   honest    man.     Not  fo*<too  loqg  i    time,  whieh 
might  haVe* been  anoomfortable   for  the  rascal.     Fh<  c 

at  right,  for  a  day  or  two,  at   the  rite  of  thirty  -  ..  by  mr.v 

tame,  resembling,  as  cli  Bible,  thai  of 

rally.     This  renter  lied   the   ■ 

thieves  had  given  him  this  name,  and  knew  hill  ,  ,_  I 

a  tolerably  complete  wardrobe.  The  rags  with  which  he  tricked  out  hij-reo- 
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blei     He  initios  and  cal  ipon 

.  worn  and  rum;  ial  cooditi 

the  magistrate's  di  the  cure's  di 

i  dress,  id  another  the  literary  m 
.  :  .  This  man  ',■  customer  of 

'  drama  which  knavery  plays  in   Paris.     Hia  bnt  was  the 

rth,  and  whither,  swindling  returned. 
A.  ragj;  to  "this  wardrobe,  laid  down  thirl 

rl  which  he  wished  to  play  that  day,  the  dr<  ss  which 
i  I,  when  he  returned  to  the  street,  the  r<  .  »me- 

Di  xt  day  the  clothes  wore  faithfully  br<  I  .  and  t'ue 

everything  to  the   robbers,  was  never  robbed. 
These  garments   had  one  inconvenience,  '  they  were  not  a  lit  ;'  not  hav- 
ing been  made  for  those  who  wore    them,  they  were  tight  for  this  man, 
:.  for  that,  and   luted   nobody.     Every  thief  who  exceeded  the  hu- 
man average  in  Bmallness  or  iu   !  at  ease  in  the  costumes 
of   the  Changer.      He   must  be  neither  too  fat  nor  ton  lean.      The 
Changer  had  provided   only  for  ordinary  men.      lie  had  t;d;en  the  n.oa- 
in  the  person  of  the  first  chance  vagabond,  who  was 
neither  thick  nor  thin,  neither  tall  nor  short,      lleuce  adaptations,  some- 
3  difficult,  with  which  the  Changer's  customers  got  along  as  well  as 
they  could.     So  much  the  worse  for  the  exceptions  !     The  Statesman's 
di     -i,  i'«>r   instance,  black   from   top   to    toe,  and  consequently  suitable, 
en  too  large  for  i'itt,  and  too  small  for  Castelcicala.     The 
esman's  suit  was  described  as  follows  in   the  Changer's  catalogue  j 
we  copy":    '  A    black  cloth   coat,  pantaloons  of  black  double-milled  cassi- 
»,  a  silk  waistcoat,  boons,  and   linen.'     Tb<  re  was  in  the  margin  : 
1  Ancient                         and   a  note  whioh«we  also  transcribe:  'In  a 
itly  frizzled,  green  spectacles,  trinkets,  and  two 
tea  an  inch  in  length  wrapped  in  cotton.'     This  all  went 
with    i                 sin  in,  ancient  ambassador.     This  entire  costume  was,  if 
we  may  use  the  word,  emaciated  $  the  Beams  were  turning  white,  an  uu- 
•   appearing   at'  one  of  the   elbows  ;   moreover,  a 
button  was  missing  on   the   breast  of  the  coat;  but  this  was  a   Blight 
matter;  as  the   Statesman's  band   onght  alwayS\to  be  within  the  coat 
and  upon  the  h  art,  its  functions  was  to  conceal  the  absent,  button. 

If  Marius  had  bi  bo  familiar  with  the  occult  institutions  of  Paris,  ho 
would   have  r  immediately,  on   the  back  of. the  visitor  whom 

Basque  had  just    introduced,  the  Statesman's  coat  borrowed  from  the 
Unhook-me-thal  of  the  Chang 

Marius's  disappointment,  on  seeing  another  man  enter  than  the  one 
lie  v\  •  il   into  dislike  towards  the  new  comer.      He  ex- 

amined him  from  head  bo  foot,  while  the  personage  bowed  without  inca- 
sure,  and  asked  him  in  a  Sharp  tone  : 
<<  What  do  you  want?" 

The  man  answered  with  an  amiable  grin  of  which  the  caressing  smile 
of  a  crocodile  would  give  some  idea: 

'•  It  seems  to  me  impossible  that  I  have  not  already  had  the  honor  of 
seeing  Monsieur  the  Baron  in  society.  I  really  think  that  I  met  him 
privately  some  years  ago,  at  Madame  the  Princess  Bagration's  and  in 
the  salons  of  his  lordship  the  Viscount  Dambray,  peer  of  France." 
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It  is  always  good  tactics  in  rascality  to  pretend  to  recognise  one  whom 
you  do  not  know. 

Marius  listened  attentively  to  the  voice  of  this  irun.  lie  watched 
for  the  tone  and  gesture  eagerly,  bull  his  disappointment  increased  ;  it 
was  a  whining  pronunciation,  entirely  different  From  the  sharp  and  dry 
Bound  of  voice  which  he  expected.     He  ^as  completely  bewildered. 

"I  don't  know,"  said  he,  "either  Madame  Bagration  or  M.  Dam« 
bray.  I  have  never  in  my  life  set  foot  in  the  house  of  either  the  one 
or  the  other."  •  • 

The  answer  was  testy.  The  person,  gracious  notwithstanding,  per- 
sisted : 

"Then  it.  must  be  at  Chateaubriand's  that  1  have  seen  Monsieur  ? 
I  know  Chateaubriand  well.     lie  is  very  affable.     II  me  Borne* 

times':    'Thenard,  my  friend,  won't  you  drink  a  glass  of  wine  with 
me  ?"  ' 

M anus's  brow  grew  more  and  more  severe  : 

"  I  have  never  had  the  honor  of  being  received  at  Monsieur  de  Cha- 
teaubriand's.     Conic  to  the  point.      What  is  it  you  wisli  ?" 

The  man,  in  view  of  the  h  i  lower  bow. 

"  Monsieur  Baron,  deigns  to  listen  bo  me.     There  is  in  America,  in 
a  region  which  is  near  Panama,  a  village  called  La  Joya.     This  vi 
is  composed   of   a  single    house.      A  large,  square,  three-story   a 
each   si  le  of   the  sjuuv   five  hundred  feet  long,  each  story  set 
twelve  feet  from  the  story  bcl  )W,  so  as  to  leave  in  front  a  terrace  which 
runs  round  the  building,  in  the   centre   an   interim-  court  in  whtd 
provisions  and   ammunition,    no  windows,  loopholes,  no   door,  lad 
ladders  to  mount  from  the  ground  to  the  first  terrace,  and  from  tb< 
to  the  second,  and  from  the  second  to  the  third,  ladders  to  descend  into 
the  interior  court,  no   doors   to  the  rooms,  hatchways,  no  -fairs  to  the 
rooms,  ladders ;  at^niszht  the  hatchways  are  closed,  the   laddered 
in  ;  swivels  and  carbines  are  aimed   through  the  port-holes  ;  no  n 
of  entering;  a  house  by  day,  a  citadel  by  ni.:ht,  eight  hundred  inhabi- 
tants, such   is   this   village.     Why   si)  much   precaution  ?  because  the 
country  is  dangerous  :  it  is  full  of  anthropophaej.     Tin  n  why  do  ; 
go  there?  because  that  country  is  wonderful;  gold  is  found  there  " 

"  What  are  you   coming   to?"  Marius   interrupted,  who  from  di 
pointmenl  "ng  1 1  impatience. 

*i  To  this,  Monsieur  Baron.'  I  am  an  old  weary  diplomatist.  The 
old  civilization  has  used  me  up.     I  wish  to  try  the  sava 

"What  then?" 

"  Monsieur  Baroi  the  law  of  the  world.     Th 

rian  country-woman   who  works  by  the  day,  turn-  round  wb<  n    h 
gence  passes,  the  proprietary  country-woi  in   her 

field,  does  not  turn  round.     The  poor  man' 
the  ri  h    man'  arka  a     the  p  >or  man. 

Interest  is  the  motive  of  men.      Gold  i 

"  What  then  ?     Conch 

•'•  I  would  like  to  go  an:!    i   I  bliafa   m; 
three  of  us.     1  have  my  jpou      i  nd  ■  y  ;  i  »nng  lady  ;  a  girl  v  I 
beautiful.     T!  nd  di  ar.     1  mi  1  tUe  m<  I 

"  Hew  does  thai  concern  me?"  ii      y 
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• 
Tii  •  -  oat  i  f  l*i~  cravat,  a  movement  charac- 

t  i  i  I  replied,  with  redoubled  Bmiles: 

"  T  |         -i   ur  the  Baroq  lias  uut  read  my  letter?" 

Th  tar  from   true.     The  fact  is,  jhat   the  contents  of  the 

from   Marias.     He   bad   Beeo   the   handwriting 
I  the  letter,     lie  .scarcely  remembered  if.     Within   a 
moment  a  oe  r  clue  had  been  given  him.     lie  had  noticed  this  remark: 
My  spouse  and  my  young  tadf.     Ho  fixed  a  searching  eye  upon  the 
Stranger,      Au   exatnining  judge   could   not    have    dime   better.     Ho 
.  iu  ambush  for  him.     He  answered  :  '  Explain.'    * 
t    thiust   bis  hands   into  his  tubs,  raised  his  head  without 
'htening  hie  '      kbone,  but  scrutinizing  Marius  in  his  turn  with  the 
of  bis  spectacles. 
"Certainly,  Monsieur  the   Baron.     I  will  explain.     I  have   a  secret 
to  sell  you."     "A  secret?"     "A  secret."     "Which  concerns  me?" 
"  Somewhat,"      "  What  is  this' secret  ?" 

Marius  examined  the  man  more  and  more  closely,  while  listeuing  to 
him. 

"  I  commence  gratis,"  sail  the  stranger.  "You  will  sec  that  I  am 
interesting."  "Goon."  "Monsieur  Baron,  you  have  in  your  house 
|  and  an  assassin." 

Marius  shuddered.     "  In  my  house  ?  no,"  said  he. 
The  stranger,  imperturbable,  brushed  his  hat  with  his  sleeve,  and  con- 
tinued :  "As    -  in  and  robber.     Observe,  Monsieur  Baron,  that  I  do 
-  icak  here  of   acts,  old,  by-gone,  and  withered,  which  may  be  can- 
I  by  prescription   in  the  eye  of  the  law,  and  by  repentance  in  the 
e;v  of  God.     I  speak  of  recent  acts,  present  acts,  acta  ycl  unknown  to 
justice  at  this  hour.     I  will   proceed.     This  mau   has  glided  into  your 
Confidence,  an!  almost  into  your  family,  under  a  false  name.      I  am  go- 
ing  to  tell  3    I  his  true  name.     And  to  tell  it  to  you  for  nothing." 

"  I  am  listening."  "His  name  is  Jean  Valjcan."  "I  know  it." 
<(Iam  going  to  tell  you,  also  for  nothing,  who  he  is."  "Say on." 
'  :-  i-  an  old  convict."  "I  know  it."  "  You  know  it  since  I  have 
had  the  honor  of  telling  you."      "  No.'     I  knew  it  before." 

Marius's  cool  tone,  that  double  reply,  /  know  it,  his  laconic  method 
of  speech,  eml  t<>  conversation,  excited  some  suppressed  anger 

in  the  stranger.  He  shot  furtively  at  Marius  a  furious  look,  which  was 
immediately  extinguished.  Quick  as  it  was,  this  look  was  one  of  those 
which  are  recognised  after  they  have  once  been  seen;  it  did  not  escape 
Marios.  Certain  "flames  can  only  come  from  certain  souls;  the  eye, 
that  window  of  the  thought,  blazes  with  it;  spectacles  hide  nothing; 
you  might  as  well   put  a  glass  over  hell. 

The  stranger  resumed  with  a  smile:  "T  do  not  permit  myself  to 
contradict  Monsieur  th''  Baron.  At  all  events,  you  must  see  that  I  am 
informed.  Now,  what  1  have  to  acquaint,  you  with,  is  known  to  myself 
alone.  It  concerns  the  fortune  of  Madame  the  Baroness.  It  is  an 
extraordinary  secret.  It  is  for  sale.  I  offer  it  to  you  first.  Cheap. 
Twenty,  thousand  francs."    ■ 

"  I  know  that  secret  as  well  as  the  others,"  said  Marius. 
The  person  felt  the  necessity  of  lowering  his  price  a  little. 
"  Monsieur  Baron,  say  ten  thousand  francs,  and  I  will  go  on." 
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"  I  repeat,  that  you  have  nothing  to  acquaint  me  with.  1  know  what 
you  wish  to  tell  inc." 

There  was  a  new  flash  in  the  man's  eye.  lie  exclaimed  :  "  Still  I 
must  dino  to-day.  It  is  an  extraordinary  secret,  I  tell  you.  Mon- 
sieur the  Baron,  I  am  going  to  speak.  I  will  speak.  Give  me  twenty 
francs." 

Marius  looked  at  .him  steadily:  "I  kuow  your  extraordinary  secret; 
just  as  I  knew  Jean  Valjean's  came,  just  as  I  know  your  name."  "  My 
name?"  "Yes."  "That  is  not  difficult.  Monsieur  Baron.  I  have 
had  the  honor  of  writing  it  to  you  and  telling  it  to  you.  Tlie'uard." 
"  Pier."      "  Eh  ?"      "  TheuardieV"      <<  Who  is  that  ?"* 

In  danger  the  porcupine  bristles,  the  beetle  feigns  death,  the  Old 
Guard  form-  a  square;   this  man  began  to  laugh. 

Then,  with  a  fillip,  he  brushed   a   speck  of  dust  from  his  coat  sleeve. 

Marius  continued  :  "You  are  also  the  workingman  Jondrette,  the 
comedian  Fabanton,  the  poet  Genfiot,  the  Spaniard  Don  Alvares,  and 
the  woman  Balizard."  "The  woman  what?"  "And  you  have  kept 
a  chop  lumse  at  Mon'tfermeil."  "A  chop-house!  never."  '■  And  I 
tell  you  that  you  are  Thlnardier."  '•  I  deny  it."  "  And  that  you  aro 
undrel.  Here."  And  Marius,  taking  a  bank-note  from  hispjeket, 
threw  it  in  his  face. 

''Thanks!  pardon!  five  hundred  francs  !   Monsieur  ]>jron  !" 

And  thg  man,  bewildered,  bowing,  catching  the  note,  cxamiu 

V  Five  hundred  francs!"  he  repealed  in  astonishment.  And  he  stam- 
mered out  in  an  undertone:  "A  serious  fafiot."  Then  bluntly: 
"Well,  so  be  it,'"'  exclaimed,  he.  "Let  us  make  ourselves  comfort- 
able." 

And,  with  the  agility  of  a  monkey,  throwing  his  hair  off  backward*, 
pulling  off  his  spectacles,  taking- out  of  his  nose  and  pocketing  tne  two 
quill  tubes  of  which  we  have  just  spoken,  and  which  we  have  already 
seen  elsewhere  on  another  page  of  this  book,  he  took  off  his  counte- 
nance as  one  takes  oil'  his  hat. 

His  eye  kindled;  his  forehead,  uneven,  ravined,  humped  in  spits, 
hideously  wrinkled  at  the  top,  emerged;  his  nose  became  as  sharp  aa  a 
beak  ;    the  fierce  and  cunning  profile  of  the  man  of  prey  appeared  again. 

"  Monsieur  the  Baron  is  infallible,"  said  he  in  a  clear  voice, from 
which  all  nasality  had  disappeared,  "I  am  Theuardicr." 

And  he  straightened  his  bent  back. 

■'nardicr,  for  it  wa  I  e,  was  strangely  surprised  ;  h  ■  would 

have  beeq  disconcerted  if  he  could  hive  been.      He  had  come  I  (bring 
.  and   he  himself  r  This  humiliation  had  been 

compensate..!  by  five    hundred    francs,  and.  all   things  considered,  he  ac- 
cept me  the  li  sa  astound 

Ib'sav,  thia  Baron  Pontra  i  -y  for  lire  first  time,  and,  in 
;ise,  this   Baron    Pontmercy  recognised    him.  and    re  him 

thoroughly.     .Vol  not  only* was  this  Baron  fully  informed,  in 
Thluardter,  but  he-  Beemed  fully  informed  in    i 

Who  was  this  ah:,  young  man,  BO  icy  and  BO  .'  ■  who 

.h  .  knew  all  theii  '   j)IJ 

purse  to  them,  who  abused  rogues  like  a  judge  and  who  paid  them  like 
a  dupe? 
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T!  remembered,  although  fa    fa   1  b<  en  a  neighbor 

of  Marias,  had  him,"*  licl  |ucnt   in   Paris;  he  had 

bis  daugKtei  ung  man 

I   in  the,  house.     B  with- 

out  knowing   him,  the   letter  which. we  have   Been.  don  was 

.  hi-  iiiiu.1  between  thai  .Marius  a*,  d  M.  the  Baron  Pontmercy. 
.  Thi  daughter  Azelma,  however,  had  put  upon  t ho 

uple  married  on  the  16th  of  Pebj  and  through  hia 

own  researches,  be  I  ■  from 

t'lh  of  hia  darkness,  he  had   been   able   i  than  one 

j  clue.     He  had,  by  dint  of  indu  r,  at  least, 

:   in. I  iction,.gueased  who  the  man  was  whom  lie  had  met  on  a 
certain  day  in  I  I  Sewer.     From  the  inaoj  1; 

at  the  name.     He  knew  that  Madame  tl  I  Co- 

lette.    But,  in,  that  respect,  he  intended  to  be  prudent.     Who  was  Co- 
Be  <1  i f  1  not  know  exactly  himself.     He  Buspected  indeed  somfc 
illegitimacy.     Fanti  ry  had  always  seemed   to  him  am 

but  why  speak  of  il  '■  to  get  paid  for  hi^  silenoe?  He  bad,  or  thought 
he  ha  1,  something  better  to  sell  than  that.*  And  to  all  appearance,  to 
come  and  make,  without  any  proof,  this  revelation  to  Baron  Pont- 
mercy :  Your  wife  is  a  bastardy  would  only  have  attracted  the  hus- 
band's b  »ot  towards  the  revelator's  back. 

In  Th6nardier/s  opinion,  the  conversation  with  Mavius  had   not 
comm<  need.     He  Lad  bei  a  obliged  to  retreat,  to  modify  his  strategy,  to 
abandon  bi  d,  to  change  hia  basej  but  nothing  essential  was  yet 

.1  five  hundred   francs  in   hi  r,  he  had 

bing   decisive  to  say,  and  everi  against  this  Baron  Pontmercy  so 
well  il  armed,  he   felt  himself  strong.     To  men  of 

T'  , inardi  dialogue  is  a  battle.     In   that  which 

about,  t  i  be  commenced,  what  was  his  situation  ?  He  did  no!  know  to 
•whom  lie  ■■  but  he  knew  about  what  be  was  speaking.      He 

rapidly  made  this  interior  review  of  hia  forces,  and  ing  :  "  1 

am  Thencti  dit  \ ."  he  v.  aited. 

Mariua  remained  absorbed  in  thought.     At  last,  then,  he  had  caught 
Th^nardier;  this  man,  whom  be  had  so  much  desired  to  find  again, 
before  bim:  bo  he  would  be  able  to  do  honor  to  Colonel  Ppntmercy's 
injunction.     He  was  humiliated  that  thai  hero  should  owe  anything  to 
this  bandit,  and  that  the  bill  of  e&oha  :  ither  from  the 

depth  of  the  grave  upon  him,  Marius,  should  have  I  sted  until 

this  day.  It  appeared  to  him,  also,  in  the  complex  p  isition  of  his  mind 
with  regard  to  Thenardier,  that  here  was  an  opportunity  to  avenge  the 
Colonel  for   the    misfortune  of  having  b<  ;   by  such,  a  ra 

However  that  might,  be,  he  was  pleased.  He  was  about  to  deliver  tho 
Colonel's  shade  at  last  from  this  unworthy  creditor,  and  it  seemed  to 
him  that  he  was  about  to  release  his  father's  tn<  morv  from  imprisonment 
for  debt. 

Besides  this  duty,  he  had  another,  to  clear  up,  if  he  could,  the  source 
of  Cosette's  fortune.  The  opportunity  seemed  to  present  itself.  Thd- 
nardier  knew  something,  perhaps.  It,  might  be  useful  to  probe  this  man 
to  the  bottom.     He  began  with  that. 

Thenardier  had  slipped  the  "serious  'fojiot"  into  his  fob,  and  was 
looking  at  Marius  with  au  almost  affectionate  humility. 
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Planus  interrupted  the  silence. 

"Thenardier,  I  have  told  you  your  name.  Now  your  secret,  what 
you  came  to  make  known  to  me,  do  you  want  me  to  tell  you  that  ?  I, 
to  >,  have  my  means  of  information.  You  shall  see  that  I  know  more 
about  it  than  you  do.  Jean  Valjean,  as  you  have  said,  is  ah  assassin 
and  a  robber.  A  rubber,  because  he  robbed  a  rich  manufacturer,  M. 
Madeleine,  whose  ruin  he  caused.  An  assassin,  because  he  assassinated 
the  police-officer,  Javcrt." 

"I  don't  understand,  Monsieur  Baron,"  said  Thenardier. 

"  I  will  make  myself  understood.  Listen.  There  was,  in  an  arron- 
iment  of  the  Pas-de- Calais,  about  1822,  a  man  who  had  had  seme 
old  difficulty  with  justice,  and  who,  under  the  name  of  M.  Madeleine, 
had  reformed  and  re-established  himself.  He  had  become  in  (he  full 
force  of  the  term  an  upright,  man.  By  means  of  a  manufacture,  that  of 
black  glass  trinkets,  he  had  made  the  fortune  of  an  entire  city.  As  for 
his  own  persona]  fortune,  he  had  made  it  also,  but  secondarily,  and  in 
some  sort,  incidentally,  lie  was  the  foster-father  of  the  poor,  lie 
founded  hospitals,  opened  schools,  visited  the  sick,  endowed  d; 
supported  widows,  adopted  orphans;  he  was,  as  it  were,  the  guardian  of 
the  country.  He  had  refused  the  Cross,  he  had  been  appointed  mayor. 
A  liberated  convict  knew  the  secret  of  a  penalty  once  incurred  by  this 
man ;  he  informed  against  him  and  had  him  arrested,  and  took 
advantage  of  the  arrest  to  come  to  Paris  and  draw  from  the  bai 
Laffitte — I  have  the  fact  from  the  cashier  himself — by  means  of  a  false 
signature,  a  sum  of  more  than  half  a  million  which  belonged  to  M. 
Madeleine,  This  convict. who  robbed  M.  Madeleine  is  Jean  Valjean. 
\<  to  the  other  act,  you  have  just  as  little  to  tell  me.  Jean  Valjean 
killed  the  officer  Javert;  he  killed  him  with  a  pistol.  I,  who  am  now 
speaking  to  you,  I  was  present." 

Thenardier  cast  upon  Marius  the  -  \  •  ign  glance  of  a  beaten  man, 
who  lays  hold  on  vicforv  again,  and  who  has  just  recovered  in 
minute  all' the  ground  which  ho  had  lost.  But  the  smile  returned 
immediately;  the  inferior  before  the  superior  can  only  have  a  skulking 
triumph,  and  Thenardier  merely  said  to  Marius:  "Monsieur  Baron,  we 
are  on  the  wron«;  track."  And -he  emphasized  this  phrase  bygivil 
bunch  of  trinkets  an  expressive  twirl. 

"What!"  replied  Marius,  "do  you  deny  that?     These  are  fa1 

'•  They  are  chimeras.     The  confidence  with  which  Monsi 
honors  me,  makes  it  my  duty  to  tell  him  sq.      Before  all    things,  truth 
and  justice.     T  do  not  like  to  see  people  accused   unjustly. 

n,  Jean  Valjean  never  robbed  Monsieui  Jean  Val- 

jean never  kiln  d  Javert." 

'•  Yui  speak  strongly  !  hofc  is  that?" 

"  For  two  reasons." 

"  What  are  the-  ?    tell  mo  " 

"Thefiwtia  this?  he  did  not,  rob  Monsieur  '       it   u 

Jean  Valjean  himself  who  wis  Monsieur  M 

'■  What  is  that  you  are  telling  me?" 

•And  the  second   is  this:   he  did  D<  I  '    since  J 

himself  killed  Javert." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?" 
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"That  Javert  committed  Buioide." 
■•  Prove  ii  !  prove  i'  '"  cried  Marias,  beside  himself. 
Theuardier  resumed,  scanning  his  phrase  in  the  fashion  of  ancient 
Alexandrine  :    u  The— police— of—  ficer-Jar-verfr-Was— found-drowned—  an— 

:IlgC." 

•■  Bat  prove  it  now  \" 

Theoardier  toi  k  from  his  pocket  a  large  envelope  of  grey  p^pcr, 
which  se<  med  to  contain  folded  sheets  of  different  si 

'•  i    bave  ray  documents,"  said  he,  .with  calmness.     And  ho  add 
"Monsieur  Baron,  in  your  intere-t,  I  wished  to  find  nut  Jean  Valjean 
to  tl  ■•.     1  Bay  thai  Jean  Valjean  aud  Madeleine  are  the  same 

man;  and  I  say  that  Javert  had  no  other  assassin  than  Javert;  and 
when  I  speak  I  have  the  proofs.  Not  manuscript  proofs;  writing  is 
suspioi  ius;  vriting  is  complaisant,  but  proofs  in  priut." 

While  speaking,  Theuardier  took  out  of  the  envelope  two  newspapers, 
yellow,  faded,  and  strongly  saturated  with  tobacco.  One  of  'these  two 
newspapers,  broken  at  all  the  folds,  and  falling  in  square  pieces,  seemed 
much  older  than  the  oilier. 

''• '!  .  two   proofs,"  said  Thcnardicr.     And  unfoldiug  the   two 

papers,  he  handed  them  to  MariuS. 

With  these  two  newspapers  the  reader  is  acquainted.  One,  the 
oldest,  a  copy  of  the  Drapeau  Blanc,  of  the  25th  of  July,  1&23,  the 
text  of  which  can  be  found  on  page  41  of  the  second  volume  uf  this 
book,  establi.-med  the  identity  of  31.  Madeleine  and  Jean  Valjean.  The 
other,  a  Moniteur  of  the  loth  of  June,  L832,  verified*  the  suicide  of 
Javert,  adding  that  it  appeared  from  a  verbal  report  made  by  Javert.  to 
the  prefect,  that,  taken  prisoner  in  the  barricade  of  the  line  de  la  Chan- 
vrerio,  he  had  owed  his  life  to  the  magnanimity  of  an  insurgent  who, 
though  he  had  him  at  the  muzzle  of  his  pistol;  instead  of  blowing  out 
his  brains,  had  fired  into  the  air. 

Marius  read.  There  was  evidence,  certain  date,  unquestionable  proof; 
th<  •  two  o  vspapers  had  not  been  printed  expressly  to  support  Thenar- 
dicr"  The  note  published  in  the  Moniteur  was  an  official  com- 

munication from    the   prefecture  of  police.     Marius  could   not  doubt. 
Tl      information  derived  from  the  cashier  was  false,  andjie  himself  was 
Jean  Valjean  suddenly  growing  grand,  arose  from  the  cloud. 
Marias  could  not  restrain  a  cry  of  joy: 

"  Well,  then,  this  unhappy  man  is  a  wonderful  man  !  all  that  fortune 
was  really  his  own  !  he  is  Madeleine,  the  providence  of  a  whole  region  ! 
he  is  Jean  Valjean,  the  saviour  of  Javert!   he  is  a  hero  !  he  is  a  saint  !" 

"  He  U  ma  a  saint,  ami  he  is  not  a  hero,"  said  Theuardier.  "  lie  is 
an  assassin  and  a  robber." 

Aud  he  addei  with  the  tone  of  a  maf  who  begins  to  feel  .some 
authority  in  himself:  "Let  us  be  calm." 

Robberj  assassin;  these  words,  whieh  Marius  supposed  were  gone, 
yet  which  came  back,  fell  upon  him  like  a  shower  of  ice. 

"  Again,"  said  he. 

"Still,"  said  Theuardier.  "Jean  Valjean  did  not  rob  Madeleine, 
but  he  is  a  robber.  ,  lie  did  not  kill  Javert,  but  he  is  a -murderer." 

"  Will  you  speak,"  resumed  Marius,  "  of  that  petty  theft  of  forty 
years  ago,  expiated,  as  appears  from   your  newspapers  themselves,  by  a 

hole  life  of  repentance,  abnegation,  and  virtue '(" 
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"I  said  assassination  and  robbery,  Monsieur  Baron.  And  I  repeat 
that  I  speak  of  receut  facts.  What  I  have  to  reveal  to  ycu  is  absolutely 
unknown.  It  belongs  to  the  unpublished.  And  perhaps  you  will  iiud  in 
it  the  sourco  of  the  fortune  adroitly  presented  by  -ban  Valjean  to 
Madame  the  Baroness.  I  say  adroitly,  for,  by  a  donation  of  this  kind, 
to  glide  into  an  honorable  house,  the  comforts  of  which  he  will  share, 
and,  by  the  same  stroke,  to  conceal  his  crime,  to  enjoy  his  robbery >•  to 
bury  his  name,  and  to  create  himself  a  family,  that  would  not  be  very 
unskilful." 

"I  might  interrupt  you  here,"  observed  Marius;   "but  coutinue." 

"  Monsieur  Baron,  I  will  tell  you  all,  leaving  the  recompense  to  your 
generosity.  This  secret  is  worth  a  pile  of  gold.  You  wi  1  say  to  me: 
why  have  you  not  gone  to  Jean  Valjean  ?  For  a  very  simple  reason  :  I 
know  that  he  has  dispossessed  himself,  and  dispossessed  in  your  favor, 
and  I  think  the  contrivance  ingenious;  but  he  has  not  a  sou  left,  he 
would  show  me  his  empty  hands,  and,  since  I  need  some,  money  for  my 
voyage  to  La  Joya,  I  prefer  you,  who  have  a^,  to  him  who  has  nothing. 
I  am  somewhat  fatigued;  allow  me  to  take-o,  chair." 

Marius  sat  down,  and  made  sign  to  him  to  sit  down. 

Theuardier  installed  himself  in  a  cappadine  chair,  took  up  the  two 
newspapers,  thrust  them  back  into  the  envelope,  and  muttered,  striking 
the  Drapeau  Blanc  with  his  nail:  '-it  cost  me  some  hard  work  to  get 
this  one."  This  done,  he  crossed  his  legs  and  lay  back  iu  his  chair,  a 
characteristic  of  people  who  are  sure  of  what  they  are  saying,  then 
entered  into  the  subject  seriously,  aud  emphasizing  his  words: 

"Monsieur  Baron,  on  the  6th  of  June,  L832,  about  a  year  ago,  the 
day  of  the  enieute.  a  man  was  in  the  Grand  Sewer  of  Paris,  near  where 
the  sewer  empties  into  the  Seiue.  between  the  Bout  des  Invalides  and 
the  Pont  d'Tcna."  * 

Marias  suddenly  drew  his  chair  near  Thcnardier's.  Theuardier 
noticed  this  movement,  and  continued  with  the  deliberation  of  a  Bpeaker 
who  holds  his  interlocutor  fast,  aud  who  feels  the  palpitation  of  his 
adversary  benelth  his  words  : 

"This  man,  compelled  to  conceal  himself,  for  reasons  foreign  to  poli- 
tics, however,  had' taken  the  sewer  for  bis  dwelling,  and  had  a  key  to 
it.  It  was,  I  repeat  it,  the  Gth  of  June;  it  might  have  been  eight 
o'clock  in  the  evening.  The  man  heard  a  noise  in  the  sewer.  "\  iy 
much  surprised,  he  hid  himself,  and  watched.     It  was  a  Bound  of 

body  was  walking  in  the  darkness \  i  ">  bis 

ion.     Strange  to  say,  there  was  another  man  in  tie 
him-     The  grating  of the*  outlet  of  tb  was  not  far  off.     A  little 

light  which  came  from  it.  enabled   him  to  recognise  the  a  ■  and 

to  see  that  this  man  was  canning  something  on  his  back.      11-'  walked 
bent  over.     The  man  who  w  nvict, 

and  what  he  was  carrying  upon    his  sh<  uldera  WW  a  c  »r]  JC. 
tion  in  flagranti  delicto,  if  ever  tb  r<    was  Mcb  a  thii  r  the 

robbery,  it  follows  of  course;  nobody  kills  a   man  for  This 

convict  was  going  to  lirow  this  i  theriver.     It  rthy 

.  that   before    re  -    of  the   Outlet,  tbi  ,  wJlO 

came  from  a  distance  in  tl 
a  horrible  quagmire  in  which  it  would  seem  that  he  might  have  lc.'t  the 
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i    •■•         but,  the  Bewer-meh  w  v  might,  the  very 

.  have  found  the  assassinated  man,  ana  that  was  not  the  as 
I  ed   to  go  through  the  quagmire  with   his  1 

and  his  i  Sorts  must  bav<  ;  it'is  impossible  to  put  olte's  life 

peril :   I  do  no*  \\r\  lerstand  how  1< 

chair  drew  Btill  nearer.     Thenardior  took  advantage  "!'  it  to 
drew  Ifc  continm 

•  M  msii  ir   I  p  is   not  the  Cham]  <  >ne  li 

ever-.  .m  room.     When  two  men  are  in  a  i  they  must 

ether.      That    is    what     In;  I      dent    and    the 

Her  were  comp  lied  l  each  otl.  itual 

:.     The.  traveller  sail  to  the  resident:     '  >'  I  have  on 

my  Iji  /.-,  1  m  '  '.  you  havt  give  it  to  m  .'    This  oonviot 

man  of  terrible  strength.    Tl  >  refusing  him.    Still  he  who 

had  the  key  parleyed-,  merely  to  gain  time.    He  examined  the  dead  man, 
but  he  could  Bee  nothing  hat  he  was  youu»-.  lPP*- 

rentlyarich  man, am!  ;ii!  dfcfiguredwith  blood.     While  he  was  talking,  he 
found  means  to  cut  and  teaf  off  from  behind,  without  the  per- 

ceiving it,  a  piece  of  the  I  man's  coat.      \  piece  of  evidence, 

you  understand;  means  of  gettin  •  f  tin  affair,  and  proving  the  ■ 

crime  upon  the  criminal,      lie  put  this  piece  of  evidence  in   his  p. 
After  which   he  opened    the  grating,  let    the  man  out  with    his  encum- 
brance; on  his  back,  shut  the  grating  again  and  cscuped,  little  cari: 
be  mixed  up  with  the  remainder  of  the  adv%nture,  ami  especially  desiriqg 
not  t.i  bt  present  when  bl  in  should    throw  th  ■■.  ted   man 

into  the  river.     STou  understand  now:     lb'  who  was  carrying  the  corpse 
Jean  Valjean;    he  who  had  the  key  is  i.  il  u,  and  the 

•at ." 

Thcnardier  finished!  the  phrase  by  drawing  from  his  pocket  and  hold- 
ing  up,  mi  a  level  with  his  eyes,  between  his  thumb;  and  his  fun  lii- 
a  strip  of  ragged  blade  cloth,  covered  with  dark  stains. 

Marius  had  risen,  pale,  hardly  breathing,  hiseyA  fixed  upnn  the  scrap 
of  black  cloth,  ami,  without  uttering  a  word,  without  losing  sight  of  this 
rig,  b  ■  retreated  to  the  wall,  and,  with  his  right  hand  stretched  behind 
him.  about  lor  a  key  which  was  in  the  lock  of  a  closet  near  the 

chimney.      Ho  found    this    key,  opened    the  closet,  and    thrust    hi.;  arm 
into  it  without  looking,  and  without  n  is  startled  eyes  from  the 

fragment,  that  Thcnardier  held  up.     Meanwhile  JThenardier  continued : 
"Monsieur  Baron j  1   hive;  the  etron  to  believe  tint,  the 

isinated  young  man  was  an  opul<  nt  stranger  draWn  into  a  snare   by 
.lean  Vaijean,  and  the  bearer  of  an  enormous  sum." 

"Thd  young  man  was  myself,  and  there  is  the  coat  '.''  cried  Marius, 
and  In;  threw  an  old  black  coat  covered  with  blood  upon  the  carpet. 

Then,  snatching  the  fragment  frpm  Thenardier's  hands,  he  bent  down 
over  tie.'  coat,  and  applied  the  piece  to  the  cut  skirt.  %The  edges  fitted 
exactly,  and  the  strip  completed  Ino  coat. 

Tie  n  irdier  was  petrified,     lie  thought  this:     "I  am  floored." 
Marius  rose  up,  quivering,  desperate,  flashing.    » 

lie  felt  in  his  pocket,  and  walked,  furious,  towards  Thcnardier.  offer- 
ing him  and  almost  pushing  into  his  face  his  fist  full  of  five  hundred  and 
a  thousand  franc  notes. 
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•"Ynu  are  a  wretch  !  you  area  liar,  a  slanderer,  a  scoundrel.     Yon 

enme  to  accuse  this  man,  you  have  justified  him  ;  you  wanted  to  destroy 
him,  you  have  succeeded  only  in  glorifying  him.  And  it  is  you  who 
are  a  robber !  and  it  is  yoju  who  are  an  assassin '  I  saw  you,  Thenar* 
dier,  Jondrebte,  in  that  den  on  the  Boulevard  do  I'Hdpital.  1  know 
enough  about  you  to  send,  you  to  the  galleys,  and  further  even,  if  I 
wished.     Here,  there  are  a  thousand  francs,  braggart  that  you  arc  !" 

And  he  threw  a  bill  for  a  tl  ■    .  heoardier. 

"Ab  !  Jondrette,  Thenardier,  vile  knave!  let  this  be  a  lesson  to  you, 
peddler  of  secrets,  trader  in  mysteries,  Tumbler  in  the  dark,  wretch  I 
Take  these  five  hundred  francs,  and  leave  this  place  !  Waterloo  pro- 
tects you." 

"  Waterloo  !"  muttered  Thenardier,  pocketing  the  five  hundred  francs 
with  the  thousand  fratfes 

"  Yes,  assassin  !  you  saved  the  life  of  a  colonel  there " 

"Of  a  general, '*  said  Thenardier.  raising  his  head.    . 

"  Of  a  |olonel  !"  replied  Marius  with  a  burst  of  passion.     "  I  would 
not  give  a  farthing  for  a  general.      And   you  came  here  to  act  out   j 
infamy!     1   tell  you  that  you   have  committed  every  crime.     (Jo!  out 
of  my  sight!     Be  happy  only,  that  is  all  that  1  desire.     Ah  !  nioftsterl 
there 'are  three  thousand  fran  Take  them.     You  will   starl 

morrow  for  America,  with  your  daughter,  for.  your  wife  is  dead, 
abominable  liar.  I  will  see  to  your  departure,  bandit,  and  1  will  count 
out  to  you  then  twenty  thousand  francs.     t«o  and  get  hung  elsewhere  !" 

'■  Monsieur  Baron,"  answered  Thenardier,  bowing  to  the  ground, 
f*  eternal  gratitude." 

Arid  Thenardier  went  out,  comprehending  nothing,  astounded  and 
transported  with  this  sweet  crushing  under  sacks  of  gold  and  with  this 
thun  lerboltj  bursting  upon  his  head  in  bank-notes. 

Thunderstruck  he  was,  but  happy  also;  and  he  would  have  been 
very  sorry  to  have  had  a  lightning  rod  against  that,  thunderbolt. 

Let  us  finish  with  this  man  at  once.  Two  days  after  the  events  winch 
we  are  now  relating,  he  left,  through  Marius's  care,  for  America,  under 
a  false  name,  with  his  daughter  Azelma,  provided  with  a  draft  upon 
New  York  for  twenty  thousand  francs.  Thenardier,  the  moral  misery 
of  Thenardier,  the  broken  down  bourgeois,  was  irremediable;  he  waa 
in  America  what  he  had  been  in  Europe.  The  toucb  of  a  wicked  man 
is  often  enough  to  corrupt  a  good  deed  and  make  an  evil  remit  spring 
from  it.     With  Marius's  money,  Thenardier  became  a  slaver. 

As  soon  as  Thenardier  was  out  of  doors.  Marius  ran  to  the  garden 
where  Cosette  was  still  walking  : 

"  Cosjstte  !  1 0  !    Let  na  go. 

|ue,  a   lia  I!     It   was  bo  who 

Baved  my  life  I     I-  t  as  m  t  loa  ■  a  minute  !     Put  on  your  shawl." 

I        '  te  thought  him  mail,  an  : 

He  did  not.  breathe,  be  pul  his  hand  upon  his  hei  ' 

beating,     lie  walk)  d  to  at,  1  fro  with  rapid  strid 
"  Ob  !  Cosette  !  I  am  an  unhappy  m  iq  '. "  i  i  id  be. 

Marius  was  in  a  maz  I    1 1  I  i  this  Jean1 

lofty  and  saddened  form.     An  unparalleled  virt 
Eupramo  and* mild,  humble  in  i:  1 
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figured  into  Christ.     Marina  waa  bewildered  by  this  marvel.     He  did 
n  it  know  exm  tly  what  he  saw,  but  it  was  urand. 

In  a  moment,  a  li  i  t  the  door. 

Marina  helj  :  in  himself. 

••  Drtv<  ;  i,  "  Hue  tie  I'Homme  Arm6,  Number  7." 

The  !i  icr  '  -t  ii  ted. 

"Oh!  what   happinei  fte.     "Rue  de  l'TIommc  Arme  ! 

I  dared  to  you  of  it  again.     Wc  are  going  to  see  Monsieur 

.lean" 

"  JTonr  father!  Cosette,  your  father  more  than  ever.     Oosette,  I  see 
it.      S  me  thai  you  never  received  the  letter  which  T  Bent  yob  by 

G-avroche.     It  must' have  fallen  into  his  ham!--.     Cosette,  he  went  to 
the  barric  re  uie.     AH  it  is  a  necessity  for  him  to  be  an  angel, 

nn  the  way,  he  saved  others;  he  saved  Javert.  He  snatched  me  oul  of 
the  gulf  to  give  me  to  you.  lie  carried  me  on  his  back  in  that  fright- 
ful Bewer.  Oh  !  I  am  an  unnatural  ingrate.  Oosette,  after  having 
been  ynur  providence,  he  was  mirie.  Only  think  that  there  Iras  a  hor- 
rible qua™  aire,  enough  to  drown  him  a  hundred  time-*,  to  drown  him 
in  the  mire,  Cosette  !  he  carried  me  through  that,  I  had  fainted  ;  I 
saw  nothing,  I  heard  nothing,  T  could  know  nothing  of  my  own  fate. 
"We  are  going  to  bring  him  back,  take  him  with  us,  whether  lie  will  or 
no,  he  shall  never  leave  us  again.  If  he  is  only  at  home  !  If  we  only 
Gnd  him  !  I  will  pass  the  rest,  of  my  life  in  venerating  him.  5 
that  must  be  it,  do  you  see,  Cosette?  Gavrocbe  must  have  handed  my 
letter  to  him.      It  i^  all  explained.      S"ou  understand.'' 

Cosette  did  not  ui  la  word. 

"  You  are  right,"  said   she  to  him. 

Meanwhile  the  fiacre  rolled  on. 


NIGHT   BEHIND   WHICH    IS    DAWN.' 

At -the  knock  which  he  heard  at  his  door,  Jean  Yaljean  turned  his 
head. 

"Come  in,"  said  he  feebly. 

•The  door  opened.  Cosette  and  Marius  appeared.  Cosetfce  rushed 
into  the  room.  Marius  remained  upon  the  threshold,  leaning  against 
the  casing  of  the  door. 

"  Cosette  !*'  said  Jean  Yaljean,  and  he  rose  in  his  chair,  his  arms 
stretched  out  ami  trembling,  haggard,  livid,  terrible,  with  immense  joy 
in  his  eyes. 

Cosette,  stifled  with  emotion,  fell  upon  Jean  Yaljean's  breast. 

"  Father  !"  raid  she. 

Jean  Valjean,  beside  himself,  stammered:  "Cosette!  she  ?  you, 
Madame?  it  is  you.  Cosette?  Oh,  my  God!"  And,  clasped  in  Co- 
sette's  arms,  he  exclaimed  :  "It  is  you,  Cosette  ?  you  arc  bore  ?  You 
forgive  me  then  ?" 

Marius,  dropping  his  eyelids  that  the  tears  might  not  fall,  stepped 
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forward  and  murmured  between  his  lips  which  were  contracted  convul- 
sively to  check  the  sobs  :   "  Father!"    , 

''  And  you  too,  you  forgive  me  !"  said  Jean  Valjean. 

Marius  could  not  utter  a  word,  and  Jean  Valjean  aided  :   "  Thanks." 

Cosette  took  off  her  shawl  and  threw  her  hat  upon  the  bed.  "  They 
arc  in  my  way,"  said  she.  And,  seating  herself  upon  the  old  man's 
knees,  she  stroked  away  his  white  hair  with  an  adorable  grace,  and 
kissed  his  forehead. 

Jean  A'^aljean,  bewildered,  offered  no  resistance. 

Cosette,  who  had  but  a  very  confused  understanding  of  all  this,  re- 
doubled her  caresses,  as  if  she  would   pay  Marius's  debt. 

Jean  Valjean  faltered  :  "  How  foolish  we  arc  !  I  thought  I  should 
never  «ee  her  again.  Ouly  think,  Monsieur  Pontmercy,  that  at  the 
moment  you  came  ia,  I  was  saying  to  myself:  It  is  over.  There  is 
her  little  dress,  1  am  a  miserable  man,  I  shall  never  see  Cosette  again, 
I  was  saying  that  at  the  very  moment  you  were  coming  up  the  stairs. 
Was  not  I  silly  ?  I  was  as  .-ally  as  that !  But  we  reckon  without  ( tod. 
G-od  s  ii  1  :  Yon  think  that  you  arc  going  to  be  abandoned,  dolt?  No. 
No,  it  shall  not  come  to  pass  like  that.  Come,  here  is  a  poor  good  man 
who  has  need  of  an  angel.  And  the  angel  comes  ;  and  I  see  my  Co- 
sette again  !  and  I  see  my  darling  Cosette  again  !  Oh  !  I  was  very 
miserable  !" 

For  a  moment  he  could  not  speak,  then  he  continued  :  "  I  really 
needed  to  see  Cosette  a  little  while  from  time  to  time.  A  heart  does 
want  a  bone  to  gnaw.  Still  I  felt  plainly  that  I  was  in  the  way.  I 
gave  myself  reasons:  they  have  no  need  oV  you,  stay  in  your  corner, 
you  have  no  right  to  continue  for  ever.  Oh  !  bless  God,  I  see  her  again  ! 
Do  3*ou  know,  Cosette,  that  your  husband  is  very  handsome  1  Ah, 
you  have  a  pretty  embroidered  collar,  yes,  yes.  I  like  that  pattern. 
Your  husband  chose  it,  did  not  he?  And  then,  Cosette,  you  must 
have  cashmeres.  Monsieur  Pontmercy,  let  me  call  her  Cosette.  It 
will  not  be  very  long." 

And  Cosette  continued  again  :  "  How  naughty  to  have  left  us  in  this 
way  !  Whore  have  you  been  ?  why  were  you  away  so  long  ?  Your 
journeys  did  not.  use  to  last  mqre  than  three  or  four  days.  I  .-cut  Nico- 
lette,  the  auswer  always  was :  He  is  absent.  How  long  since  you  re- 
turned? Why  did  not  you  let  us  know?  De  yon  know  that  you  arc 
very,  much  changed.  Oh!  the  naughty  father  I  ho  has  been  Bick,  and 
we  did  not  know  it!     Here,  Marius,  feel  his  hand,  how  cold  it  is  I" 

"So  you  are  here,  Monsieur  Pontmercy,  you  forgive  m<  ! 
Jean  Valjean. 

At  these  words,  which  Jean  Valjean  now  said  for  the  second  time, 
all  that  was  swelling  in  Marius's  heart  found  an  outlet,  b<  irth  : 

"Cosette,  d  >  you  hear  ?  that  is  the  way  with  him  !  ho  begs  my  pardon, 
and  do  you  know  what  he    has  done  for  m  1  my 

life,  llo  has  done  more.  He  has  given  you  to  me.  And.  after  hav- 
ing saved  mo,  and  after  having  I  he 
do  with  himself?  he  sacrificed  himself. 

ungrateful,  to  me  the  forgetful,  to   me  the  pitil  the  gnilty,  he 

:  Thanks!     Cosette,  my  whole  lifi  ttl  this  man, 

would  be  too  little.     That  barricade,  that  sewer,  thai  furnace,  that  i 
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ca,  be  went  through  everything  for  me,  fur  you  Cosette  !  He  bore  mo 
through  death  in  every  form  which  he  accepted  fur  himself.  All  cour- 
age, all  virtue,  all  heroism,  all  sanctity,  he  bus  it  all,  Cosette,  that  man 
is  an  angel  I" 

"Hushi  hush!"  said  Jean  Valjean  in  a  whisper.  ""Why  tell  all 
that  '.'" 

••  Boi  you  !"  exclaimed  Marius,  with   a  pas-ion  in  which  veneration 

was  mingled,  "why  have  not  you  told  it?     It  is  your  fault,  too!     You 

people  s  liws,  and  you  hide  it  from  them  !     You  do  more,  under 

pretence  of  unmasking  yourself,  you  calumniate  yourself.     It  is  fright* 

fill." 

••  [  tol  1  the  truth,"  answered  Jean  Valjean. 

••  No,"  replied  Marius,  "  the  truth  is  the  whole  truth  ;  and  you  did 
not  tell  it.  You  were  Monsieur  Madeleine,  why  not  have  said  so  ? 
Yuu  hail  saved  Javert,  why  not  have  said  so  ?  1  owe  my  life  to  you, 
why  not.  have  said  bo?" 

"  Because  I  thought  as  you  did.  I  felt  that  you  were  right.  It,  was 
necessary  that  I  should  go  away.  If  you  had  known  that  affair  of.  the 
sewer,  )ou  would  have  made  me  stay  with  you.  I  should  then  have 
had  to  keep  silent.     If  I  bad  spoken,  it  would  have  embarrassed  .all." 

"Embarrassed  what?  embarrassed  .whom?". replied  Marias.  "Do 
I  you  suppose  you  are  going  to  stay  here?  We  are  going  to  carry  you 
Lack.  Oil!  my  God  !  when  I  think  it  was  by  accident  that  I  learned 
it  all  !  We  are  going  to  carry  you  back.  You  are  a  part  of  us.  You 
are  her  father  and  mine.  You  shall  hot  spend  another  day  in  this  hor- 
rid house.     Do  not  imagine*  that  you  will  bo  here  to-morrpw." 

"To-morrow,"  said  Jean  Valjean,  "I  shall  not  be  here,  but  I  shall 
not  be  at  your  house." 

"What  do  you  mead  ?','  replied   Marius.     "  Ah  now,  wc  shall  allow' 
no  more  journeys.     You  shall  never  leave  us  again.     Yuu  belong  to  us. 
We  will  not  let  yuu  go." 

"This  time*,  it  is  for  good,"  added  Cosette.  "We  have  a  carriage 
below.-    I  am  going  to  carry  you  off.     If  necessary,  I  shall  use  foi 

And  laughing,  she  made  as  if  she  would  lift  the  old  man  in  her  arms. 

"  Your  room  is  still  in  our  house,"  she  continued.  "  If  you  knew 
buy,'  pretty  the  garden  is  now.  The  azalias  are  growing  finely.  The 
paths  are  sanded  with  river  sand:  there  tire  s\>me  little  violet  shells. 
You  shall  eat  some  of  my  strawberries.  I  water  them  myself.  And 
no  more  .Madame,  and  no  more  Monsieur  Jean,  we  are  a  republic,  are 
we  not,  Marius?  The  programme  is  changed.  If  you  knew,  father,  I 
have  had  some  trouble,  there  was  a  red-breast  which  had  made  her  nest 
in  a  hole  in  the  wall,  a  horrid  cat  ate  her  up  for  inc.  My  poor  pretty 
little  red-breast  who  put  her  head  out  at  the  window  and  looked  at  me  ! 
I  cried  over  it.  I  would  have  killed  the  cat.  But  now,  nobody  cries 
any  more.  Everybody  laughs,  everybody  is  happy.  You  are  coming 
with  us.  How  glad  grandfather  will  be  !  You  shall  have  your  bed  in 
the  garden,  you  shall  tend  it,  and  we  will  see  if  your  strawberries  are 
as  line  as  mine.  And  then,  I  will  do  whatever  you  wish,  and  then,  you 
will  obey  me." 

Jean  Valjean  listened  to  her  without  hearing  her.  He  heard  the 
music  of  her  voice  rather  than  the  meaning  of  her  words;  one  of  those 
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big  tears  which  are  the  gloomy  pearls  of  the  soul,  gathered  slowly  in 
his  eye.     He  murmured  : 

"the  proof  that  God  is  good  is  that  she  is  here." 

"Father  !",said  Cosette. 

Jean  Valjeajo  continued  :  «  It  is  very  true  that  it  would  be  charming 
to  live  together.  They  have  their  trees  full  of  birds.  I  would  walk 
with  Cosette.  To  be  with  people  who  live,  who  bid  each  other  good 
morning,  who  call  each  other  into  the  garden,  would  be  sweet.  We 
would  see  each  other  as  soon  as  it  was  morning.  We  would  each  culti- 
vate our  little  corner.     She  would  have   me  cat  her  strawberries.     It 

would  be  charming.     Only "      He  paused  and  said  mildly  :   "  It  is 

a  pity." 

The  tear  did  not  fall,  it  went  back,  and  Jean  Valjean  replaced  it  with 
a  smile. 

Cosette  took  both  the  old  man's  hands, in  her  own. 

" My  God  !"  said  she,  " your  bands  are  colder  yet.  Are.  you  sick? 
Are  you  suffering  ?" 

"  No,"  answered  Jean  Valjean.     "  I  am  very  well.     Only "  He 

stopped. 

"Only  what?" 

"I  shall  die  in  a  few  miuutes." 

Cosette  and  Marias  shuddered. 

"Die!"  exclaimed  Marius. 

"  Yes,  but  that  is  nothing,"  said  Jean  Valjean. 

He  breathed,  smiled,  and  continued  :  "  Cosette,  you  were  speaking 
to  me,  go  on,  speak  again,  your  little  red-breast  is  dead  then,  speak,  let 
me  hear  your  voice  !" 

Marius,  petrified,  gazed  upon  the  old  man. 

Cosette  uttered  a  piercing  cry  :  "  Father!  my  father  !  you  shall  livc- 
You  are  going  to  live.     I  will  have  you  live,  do  you  hear!" 

Jean  Valjean  raised  his  head  towards  her  with  adoration.  "Oh  yes, 
forbid  me  to  die.  Who  knows?  I  shall  obey  perhaps.  I  was  just 
dying  when  you  came.  That  stopped  "me,  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  was 
born  again." 

"You  are  full  of  strength  and  life,"  exclaimed  Marius.  "  Do  you 
think  people  die  like  that?  You  have  had  trouble,  you  shall  have  no 
more.  1  ask  your  pardon  now,  and  that  on  my  knees !  You  shall  live, 
and  live  with  us,  and  live  long.  We  will  take  you  back.  Both  of  ^is 
here  will  have  but  one  thought  henceforth,  your  happii 

"You  sec,"  added  Cosette  in  tears,  "  that  Marios  Bays  you  will  not 
die" 

Jean  Valjean  continued   to  smile.     "  If  you  should   f.  '  ck, 

Monsieur  Pontmeroy,  would  that  make  me  different  from  what  I  ■ 
No;  God  thought  as  you  and  I  did,  and  he  has  not  ohangi  -1  bis  mind  ; 
best  that  I  should  go  away.     Death  is  a  good  arn  I  :-l  knows 

better  than  wc  do  what  we  need.     That  you  are  .happy.  ^cur 

Pontmercy  has  Cosette,  that  youth  es]  there  arc 

about  yen.  my  children,  lilacs  and  nightingales,  that  your  life  is  a  beau- 
tiful lawn  in  the  sunshine,  and  that  all  the  enchantments  of  heaven  fill 
your  souls,  and  now,  that  I  who  am  good  for  nothing,  thai  irely 

all  this  is  well.     Look  you,  be  reasonable,  there  is  nothing  dble 

L2 
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now,  I  am  sure  that  it  is  all  over.  An  hour  ago  I  had  a  fainting  fit. 
And  then,  last  nighty  I  drank  that,  pitcher  full  of  water.  How  good 
your  husband  is,  Cosette  !     You  are  much  better  off  than  with  me." 

There  was  a  ooise  at  the  door.     It  was  the  physician  coming  in. 

"Good  day  and  good  by,  doctor/'  said  Jean  Valjean.  "  Here  are 
my  poor  children." 

Manas  approached  the  physician.  He  'addressed  this  single  word  to 
him  :  "  Modfeieur  ?"  but  in  the  manner  of  pronouncing  it,  there  was  a 
complete  question. 

The  physician  answered  the  question  by  an  expressive  glance. 

"  Because  things  arc  unpleasant,"  said  Jean  Valjean,  "  that  is  no 
reason  for  being  unjust  towards  God." 

There  was  a  silence.     All  hearts  were  oppressed. 

Jean  Valjean  turned  towards  Cosette.  He  began  to  gaze  at  her  as 
if  he  would  take  a  look  which  should  endure  through  eternity.  At  the 
depth  of  shadow  to  which  he  had  already  descended,  ecstasy  was  still 
possible  to  him  while  beholding  Cosette.  The  reflection  of  that  sweet 
countenance  illumine'd  his  pale  face.  The  sepulchre  may  have  its  en- 
chantments. 

The  physician  felt  his  pulse. 

"  Ah  !  it  was  you  he  needed  !"  murmured  he,  looking  at  Cosette  and 
Marias. 

And,  bending  towards  Marius's  ear  he  added  very  low :   "  Too  late." 

Jean  Valjean,  almost  without  ceasing  to  gaze  upon  Cosette,  turned 
upon  Marias  and  the  physician  a  look  of  serenity.  They  heard  these 
almost  inarticulate  words  come  from  his  lips  :'  "It  is  nothing  to  die; 
it  is  frightful  not  to  live." 

Suddenly  he  arose.  These  returns  of  strength  are  sometimes  a  sign 
also  of  the  death-struggle.  He  walked  with  a  firm  step  to  the  wall,  put 
aside  Marius  and  the  physician,  who  offered  to  assist  him,  took  down 
from  the  wall  the  little  copper  crucifix  which  hung  there,  came  back, 
and  sat  down  with  all  the  freedom  of  motion  of  perfect  health,  and  said 
in  a  loud  voice,  laying  the  crucifix  on  the  table  :  "  Behold  the  great 
martyr." 

Then  his  breast  sank  in,  his  head  wavered,  as  if  the  dizziness  of  the 
tomb  seized  him,  and  his  hands  resting  upon  his  knees,  began  to  clutch 
at  his  pantaloons. 

Cosette  supported  his  shoulders,  and  sobbed,  and  attempted  to  speak 
to*him,  but  could  not.  There  could  be  distinguished,  among  the  word.s 
mingled  with  that  mournful  saliva  which  accompanies  tears,  sentences 
like  this  :  "  Father  !  do  not  leave  us.  Is  it  possible  that  we  have  found 
you  again  only  to  lose  you  ?" 

The  a^ony  of  death  may  be  said  to  meander.  It  goes,  comes, 
advances  towards  the  grave,  and  returns  towards  life.  There  is  some 
groping  in  the  act  of  dying. 

Jean  Valjean,  after  this  semi-syncope,  gathered  strength,  shook  his 
forehead  as  if  to  throw  off  the  darkness,  and  became  almost  completely 
lucid  once  more.     He  took  a  fold  of  Cosette's  sleeve,  and  kissed  it. 

u  He  is  reviving  !  doctor,  he  is  reviving  !"  cried  Marius. 

"You  are  both  kind,"  said  Jean.  Valjean.  "  I  will  tell  you  what  has 
given  me  pain.     What  has  given  me  pain,  Monsieur  Pontmercy,  was 
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that  you  have  been  unwilling  to  touch  that  money.  That  money  really 
belongs  to  your  wife.  I  will  explain  it  to  you,  my  children  ;  on  that 
account  I  am  glad  to  see  you.  The  black  jet.  comes  from  England,  the 
white  jet  comes  from  Norway.  All  this  is  in  the  paper  you  see  there, 
which  you  will  read.  For  bracelets,  I  invented  the  substitution  of 
clasps  made  by  bending  the  metal,  for  clasps  made  by  soldering  the 
metal.  They  are  handsomer,  better,  and  cheaper.  You  understand 
how  much  money  can  be  made.  So  Cosette's  fortune  is  really  her  own. 
I  give  you  these  particulars  so  that  your  minds  may  be  at  rest." 

The  portress  had  come  up,  and  was  looking  through  the  half-open 
door.  The  physician  motioned  her  away,  but  he  could  not  prevent,  that 
good,  zealous  woman  from  crying  to  the  dying  man  before  she  went : 
"Do  you  want  a  priest V 

"I  have  one,"  answered  Jeau  Valjean. 

And,  with  his  finger,  he  seemed  to  designate  a  point  above  his  head, 
where,  you  would  have  said,  he  saw  some  one. 

It  is  probable  that  the  Bishop  was  indeed  a  witness  of  this  death- 
agony.  , 

Cosette  slipped  a  pillow  under  his  back  gently. 
Jean  Valjean  resumed:  "•  Monsieur  Pont  mercy,,  have  no  fear,  I  con- 
jure you.  The  six  hundred  thousand  francs  are  really  Cosette's.  I 
shall  have  lost  my  life  if  you  do  not  enjoy*it!  We  succeeded  very  well 
in  making  glass-work.  We  rivalled  what  is  called  Berlin  jewelry. 
Indeed,  the  German  black  glass  cannot,  be  compared  with  it.  A  gross, 
which  contaius  twelve  hundred  grains  very  well  cut,  costs  only  three 
francs." 

When  a  being  who  is  dear  to  us  is  about  to  die,  we  look  at  him  with 
a  look  which  clings  to  him,  and  which  would  hold  him  back.  Both, 
dumb  with  anguish,  knowing  not  what  to  say  to  death,  despairing  and 
trembling,  they  stood  before  him,  Marius  holding  Cosette's  hand. 

From  moment  to  moment,  Jean  Valjean  grew  weaker.  lie  was  sink- 
ing; ho  was  approaching  the  dark  horizon.  His  breath  had  become 
intermittent;  it  was  interrupted  by  a  slight  rattle,  lie  had  difficulty 
in  moving  bis  wrist,  "his  feet  had  lost  all  motion,  and,  at  the  same  time 
that  the  di>tress  of  the  limbs  and  the  exhaustion  of  the  body  increased, 
all  the  majesty  of  the  soul  rose  and  displayed  itself  upon  his  forehead. 
The  light  of  the  unknown  world  was  already  visible  in  his  eye. 

Id  is  face  grew  pale,  and  at  the  same  time  smiled.  Lite  was  no  longer 
preseut,  there  was  something  else.  His  breath  died  away,  his  look  grew 
grand.     It  was  a  corpse  on  which  you  felt  wing 

He  motioned  to  Cosette  to  approach,  then  to  Marius ;   it  was  evidently 
the    last  minute  of   the   last  hour,  and    he  began  to  speak    to  them  in  a 
voice   so  faint  it  seemed    to  come  from    afar,  and    you  would    I 
that  there  was  already  a  wall  between  them  and  him. 

"Come  closer,  come  closer,  both  of  you.  I  love  you  dearly.  Oh  ! 
it  is  good  to  die  so  !  You  too,  you  love  me,  my  Coa<  ••■■■  I  knew  very 
well  that  you  still  had  some  affection  for  your  old  good  man.  How  kind 
you  are  to  put  this  cushion  under  my  back  !  You  will  weep  for  me  n. 
little,  will  you  not'/  Not  too  much.  I  do  not  wish  you  to  ^  have  any 
deep  grief.  You  must  amuse  yourselves  a  great  deal,  my  children.  J 
forgot  to  tell  you  that  on   buckles  without   tongues  still   more  is  made 
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than  on  anything  else.  A  gross,  twelve  dozen,  costs  ten  francs,  and 
sells  fur  sixty.  That  is  really  a  good  business.  So  you  need  not  be 
astonished  at  the  six  hundred  thousand  francs,  Monsieur  Pontmercy. 
It  is  honest  money.  You  can  be  rich  'without  concern.  You  must 
have  a  carriage,  from  time  to  time  a  box  at  the  theatres,  beautiful  ball 
dresses,  i  iy  Cosi  tte,  and  then  give  good  dinners  to  your  friends,  be  very 
happy.  1  was  writing  just  now  to  Cosette.  She  will  find  my  letter. 
To  her  T.  bequeath  the  two  candlesticks  which  are  on  the  mantel.  They 
are  silver ;  but  to  me  they  are  gold,  they  are  diamond;  they  change  the 
candles  vvhich  are  put  into  them  into  consecrated  tapers.  I  do  not  know 
whether  he  who  gave  them  to  me  is  satisfied  with  me  in  heaven.  I 
have  done  what  I  could.  My  children,  you  will  nojt  forget  that  I  am  a 
poor  man,  you  will  have  me  buried  in  the  most  convenient  .pidce  of 
ground  under  a  stone  to  mark  the  spot.  That  is  my  wish.  No  name 
on  the  stone.  If  Cosette  will  come  for  a  little  while  sometimes,  it  will 
give  me  pleasure.  You  too,. Monsieur  Pontmercy.  I  must  confess  to 
you  that  I  have  not  always  loved  you;  I  ask  your  pardon.  Now,  she 
and  jou  are  but  one  to  me.  I  am  very  grateful  to  yo,u.  I  feel  that 
you  make  Cosette  happy.  If  you  knew,  Monsieur  Pontnurcy,  her 
beautiful  rosy  cheeks  were  my  joy;  when  I  saw  her  a  little  pale,  I  was 
sad.  There  is  a  five  hundred  franc  bill  in  the  bureau.  I  have  not 
touched 'it.  It  is  for  the  pprir.  Cosette,  do  you  see  your  little  dress, 
there  on  the  bed  ?  do  you  recognise  it  ?  Yet  it  was  only  ten  years  ago. 
How  time  passes  !  We  have  been  very  happy.  It  is  over.  My  chil- 
dren, do  not  weep,  I  am  not  going  very  far,  1  shall  see  you  from  there. 
You  will  only  have  to  look  when  it  is  night,  you  will  see  me  smile. 
Cosette,  do  you  remember  Montfermeil  ?  You  were  in  the  wood,  you 
were  very  much  frightened;  do  you  remember  when  1  took  the  handle 
of  the  water-bucket?  That  was  the  first  time  I  touched  your  poor  little 
hand.  It  was  so  cold!  Ah!  you  had  red  hands  in  those  days,  Made- 
moiselle, your  hands  arc  very  white  now.  And  the  great  doll  !  do  you 
remember?  you  called  her  Catherine.  You  regretted  that  you  did. not 
carry  her  to  the  convent!  How  you  made,  me  laugh  sometimes,  my 
sweet  angel !  When  it  had  rained  you  launched  spears  of  straw  in  the 
gutters,  and  you  watched  them.  One  day  I  gave  you  a  willow  battle- 
door,  and  a  shuttlecock  with  yellow,  blue,  and  green  feathers.  You 
have  forgotten  it.  You  were  so  cunning  when  you  were  little  !  You 
played.  You  put  cherries  in  your  ears.  Those  are  things  of  the  past. 
The  forests  through  which  we  have  passed  with  our  child,  the  trees 
under  which  we  have  walked,  the  convents  in  which  we  have  hidden, 
the  games,  the  free  laughter  of  childhood,  all  is  in  shadow.  I  imagined 
that  all  that  belonged  to  me.  There  was  my  folly.  Those  Thenardiers 
were  wicked.  We  must  forgive  them..  Cosette,  the  time  has  come  to 
tell  you  the  name  of  your  mother.  Her  name  was  Fantine.  llemem- 
ber  that  itame:  Fantine.  Fallon  your  knees  whenever  you  pronounce 
it.  She  suffered  much.  And  loved  you  much.  Her  measure  of 
unhappincss  was  as  full  as  yours  of  happiness.  Such  are  the  distribu- 
tions of  God.  He  is  on  high,  he  sees  us  all,  and  he  knows  what  he 
does  in  the  midst  of  his  great  stars.  So  I  am  going  away,  my  children. 
Love  each  other  dearly  always.  There  is  scarcely  anything  else  in  the 
world  but  that :  to  love  one  another.     You  will  think  sometimes  of  the 
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poor  old  man  who  died  here.  O'my  Cosette  !  it  is  not  my  fault,  indeed, 
if  I  have  not  seen  you  all  this  time,  it  broke  my  heart ;  1  went  as  far  as 
the  corner  of  the  street,  I  must  have  seemed  strange  to  the  people  who 
naw  me  pass,  I  looked  like  a  crazy  man,  once  I  went  out  with  no  hat. 
.My  children,  I  do  not  see  very  clearly  now,  I  had  some  things  more  to 
say,  but  it  makes  no  difference.  Think  of  me  a  little.  You  are  blessed 
creatures.  I  do  not  know  what  is  the  matter  with  me,  I  see  a  light. 
Come  nearer.  I  die  happy.  Let  me  put  my  hands  upon  your  dear 
beloved  heads."'  . 

Cosette  and  Marius  fell  on  their  knees,  overwhelmed,  choked  with 
tears,  each  grasping  one  of  Jean  Valjean's  hands.  Those  august  hands 
moved  no  more. 

He  had  fallen  backwards,  the  light  from  the  candlesticks  fell  upon 
him;  his  white  face  looked  up  towards  heaven,  he  let  Cosette  and 
Marius  cover  his  hands  with  kisses;  he  was  dead. 

The  night  was  starless  and  very  da,rk.  Without  doubt,  in  the  gloom 
some  mighty  angel  was  standing,  with  outstretched  wings,  awaiting  the 
soul.  .   ' 


VI. 

"GRASS    HIDES    AND    RAIN    BLOTS   OUT. 

There  is,  in  the  cemetery  of  Pore  Lachaise,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  Potters'  field,  far  from  the  elegant  quartier  of  that  city  of  sepulchres, 
far  from  all  those  fantastic  tombs  which  display  in  presence  of  eternity 
the  hideous  fashions  of  death,  in  a  deserted  corner,  beside  an  old  wall, 
beneath  a  great  yew  on  which  the  bindwood  climbs,  among  the  dog-grass 
and  the  mosses,  a  stone.  This  stone  is  exempt  no  more  thsfh  the  rest 
from  the  leprosy  of  time,  from  the  mould,  the  lichen,  and*  the  droppings 
of  the  birds.  The  air  turns  it  black,  the  water  green:  It  is  near  no 
path,  and  people  do  not  like  to  go  in  that  direction,  because  the  grass 
is  high,  and  they  would  wet  their  feet.  When  there  is  a  little  sunshine, 
the  lizards  come  out.  There  is,  all  about,  a  rustling  of  wild  oats.  In 
the  spring,  the  linnets  sing  in  the  tree. 

This  stone  is  entirely  blank.  The  only  thought  in  cutting  it  was  of 
the  essentials  of  the  grave,  and.  there  was  no  other  care  than  to  make 
this  stone  long  enough  and  narrow  enough  to  cover  a  man. 

No  name  can  be  read  there. 

Only  many  years  ago,  a  hand  wro'c  upon  it  in  pencil  these  four  lines 
which  have  become  gradually  illegible  under  the  rain  and  the  dust,  and 
which  are  probably  effaced  : 

//  dort.     Quoique  *  sort  J'iit  pour  ltd  Lien  Strange, 
J!  vivMt.     IS  mourut  quand  il  n'rut  plus  son  any?. 
La  chose  simplcmcnt  d'rllr.  mime  arriva, 
Comme  la  nw.t  se  fait  lorsquc  le  jour  sen  va. 


THE   END. 
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